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CHAPTER I 

Occasion of the Ly'iical Ballads^ and the objects 
originally proposed — Po fate to the second edition 
— The ensuing controim sy^ its causes and acii- 
many — Philosophic definitions of a Poem and 
Poetiy with scholia 

URING the fiist yeai that Mi Words- 
woith and I were neighbouis/ oui con- 
versations turned fiequently on the two, 
caidinal points of poetry, the power of 
exciting the sympathy of the leadei h} 
a faithful adhcience to the truth of natuic, and the 
power of giving the interest of novelty by the modify- 
ing colour^ of imagination Hie sudden charm, which 
accidents of light and shade, which moon-light or sun- 
set diffused ovei a knowm and familiar landscape, ap- 
peared to icpresent the practicability of combining 
both These aie the poetry of natuie The thought 
suggested itself— (to which of us 1 do not recollect) — 


^ In 1797 8, whilst Mr Coleridge resided at Nethei Stowey, 
and Mr Wordsworth at Alfoxton, Ed ] 

2 B 
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tliat a senes of poems might be composed of tw o ^orts 
In the one,*thc incidents and agents ^verc to bo, ui 
pait at least, supoinatuial, and the excellence aimed 
at was to consist m the interesting of the adections by 
the diamatic tiuth of such emotions, as would natu- 
rally accompany ^uch situations, supposing them real 
And leal m this sense they have been to e\ei> human 
being who, from whatever source o£ delusion, has at 
any time believed himself under supernatural agency 
Foi the second class, subjects were to be chosen fioni 
ordinary hte , the characters and incidents weie to be 
such as will be found in every village and its vicinit}, 
where there is a meditative and feeling mind to seek 
aftei them, or to notice them, when the}' present 
themselves 

In this idea ongmated the plan of the Lv ricai Bal- 
lads, in which it was agreed, that m\ endeavours 
should be directed to persons and characters super- 
natural, or at least romantic , }et so as to transfer fiom 
oui inward nature a human interest and a semblance 
of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension of dibbehof loi the 
moment, which constitutes poetic faith, ]\Ii W or ds- 
vvoitli, on the other hand, was to propose to himself 
as his object, to give the charm of novelty to things of 
every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the su* 
pernatuial, by awakening the mind’s attention to the 
lethaigy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and the wonders of the world before us , an nicxhaubt- 
iblc tioasuic, but for which, m consequence of Ihe hhu 
of famihauty and selfish solicitude w^o have eves, vet 
see not, eais that hear not, and hearts that neither feel 
nor understand 

With this view I wrote The ANCiDNr Mariner, 
and \vas preparing among other poems, The Dark 
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Ladie, and the Ciikistabel^^iu which I should have 
moie nearly realised my ideal, than I had done m my 
j&rst attempt But Mr Woidsworth’s industiy had 
proved so much moie successful, and the* nuinbei of 
his poems so much gi eater, that my compositions, 
instead of forming a balance, appeafed lathei an in- 
terpolation of heterogeneous mattei Mr Woids- 
woith added two or three poems wntten in his own 
charactei, m the impassioned, lofty, and sustained 
diction, which is characteristic of his genius In 
this form the Lyrical Ballads were published,® 
and were presented by him, as an experiment, whether 
subjects, which from their nature rejected the usual 
ornaments and extra-eolloquial style of poems m 
general, might not be so managed in the language 
ot oidinary life as to produce the pleasurable inteiest, 
which it IS the peculiar business of poetry to impart 
To ttie second edition he added a preface of consider- 
able length in which, notwithstanding some passages 
of appaicntly a contrary import, he was understood to 
contend for the extension of this style to poetiy of all 
kinds, and to reject as vicious and indetenbiblc all 
phiases and foims of speech that were not included 111 
what he (unfoitunatcly, I think, adopting an equnocal 
expression) called the language of leal life^ lfFrom 


Ihe Ancient Manner, Poet W 11 p 1 — Clin&tabei, iLnO 
p 28 — 1 he Dark Ladie, P W 1 p 1 >0 Ld J 
® [Ihe first volume of the Lyncul BaiUds wdb published in 
X798 Ed ] 

* [The second edition, with an additional volume and the 
preface, was published in 1800 Ed ] 

[“ the first volume of these i^ooms has already been sub- 
mitted to general perusal It was published as in evpenment, 
which I hoped might be of some use to ascertain how far, by 
fitting to metiical arrangement a se lection of the real language 
of men in a state of Yivid_senj>ationr^at sort of pleasure and 
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this preface, prefixed to poems in which it was impos- 
sible to deny^the presence of original genius, however 
mistaken its direction might be deemed, arose the 
whole long-contmued controversy For from the con- 
junction of perceived power with supposed heresy I 
explain the inveteracy and in some instances, I grieve 
to say, the acrimonious passions, with which the con- 
troversy has been conducted by the assailants ® 


that quantity of pleasure may be imparted, which a Poet may 
rationally endeavour to impart.” Preface P W II p 303 
Ed] 

® [In illustration of these remarks or the allusions that follow 
the Editor gave rather copious extracts from the E Review 
of Oct 1807, Nov 1814, and Oct 1815, which I believe that, 
after all, he would have felt it not worth while to reprmt , and 
I therefore refer the curious reader to those specimens of the 
criticism of thirty years smce in their own place I think it 
light however to preserve the Editor’s comment upon them, 
which IS as follows — • 

It IS of great importance to the history of literature in this 
country that the critiques contained in the Edinboro’ Review 
on Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, should be known and 
reperused in the present day , — not as rejecting any special dis- 
grace on the writers, — (for as to them, the matter and tone of these 
essays only showed that the critics had not risen above the level 
of the mass of their age) — but for the purpose of demonstrating 
that immediate popularity, though it may attend, can never be 
a test of, excellence in works of the imagination , and of teach- 
ing, if possible, the duty and the advantages of respect for ad 
mitted genius, even when it pursues a path of its own making 
Just consider what was the effect of all the scorn and iidicule 
of Wordsworth by which the Edinboro’ Review, the leading 
critical Journal of the nation for a long time, distinguished itself 
for t’wenty years together A great laugh was created in the 
fashionable world of letters, and the poet’s expectation of pe- 
cuniary profit was destroyed Public opinion was, for about a 
quarter of a century, set against the reception of works, which 
were always allowed to be innocent, and are now everywhere 
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Had Mr Wordsworth’s poems been the silly, the 
childish things, which they were for a ^ong time de- 

proclaimed as excellent, and for the same space of time a great 
man TV as defrauded of that worldly remuneration of his virtudus 
labours, which the authors of frivolous novels and licentious 
poems were permitted — and in some instances helped — during 
the same period to obtain for their compositions To make the 
lesson perfect, it 1 as pleased Heaven to let Wordsworth him* 
self live to see that revolution legitimated which he and his 
compeers, Coleridge and Southey, in different ways and degrees, 
together wrought, and to read his own defence and piaise in 
the pages of the same work by which some of his most exquisite 
productions were once pronounced below cnticism Ed 

Agreeing as I do with these remarks in the mam, I venture 
to observe that m my mind they ascribe too much influence 
upon the early fate of Mr W 's poems to the E Review That 
those poems were not generally admired from the first, was, in 
my opinion, their own fault, that is to say, arose principally from 
their being works of great genius, and consequently, though old 
as the world itself, m one way, yet in another, a new thing un- 
der the sun Novelty is delightful when it is understood at 
once, when it is but the old familiar matters newly set forth , 
but here was a new world presented to the reader which was 
also a strange world, and most of those who had grown to mid- 
dle age acquainted with the old world only, and chiefly with 
that part of it which was least like Wordsworth’s, — the hither 
part, out of sight of Chaucer and Spencer and the old English 
Poets in general, could never learn their way, or find themselves 
at home there 

Periodical literature can hardly be said to create public taste 
and opinion I believe it does no more than strongly reflect and 
thereby concentre and strengthen it The fashionable journal 
IS expected to be a mirror of public opinion in its own party, a 
bnlhant magnifymg mirror, in which the mind of the public may 
see itself look large and handsome Woe be to the mirror if it 
presumes to give pictures and images of its own it will fall to 
the ground, even if not shivered at once by popular indignation 
Such publications depend for their maintenance on the public 
which they are to teach, and must therefore, like the pastor of a 
voluntary flock, pipe only such tunes as suit their auditor’s sense 
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scribed as being , bad they been really distinguished 
from the conJpositions of other poets merely by mean- 

of harmony They cannot afford to make ventures, like warm- 
h^larted disinteiested individuals It is far from my intention 
to deny, that the bqi^dest things are often said, the most estia- 
vagant novelties broached m publications of this kind that the 
strongest and most sweeping assertions, fit, as might be supposed 
to startle and shock even the cold and careiess, — ascriptions of 
saintly excellence to men whose unchristian acts of duplicity or 
cruelty are undenied and undeniable — of worse than human folly 
and wuckednesa to men, whom millions have regarded vith re 
verential gratitude, and this in the waj of meie assertion, with 
no attempt at proof, or only the merest shadow of a shade of 
one, — references to the authority of accusers, who are themselves 
resting their vague and violent chaiges on the authority of pre- 
vious accusers and bitter enemies — will never be ventured upon 
in the public journal We have had evidence enough m our day 
to the contrary * Still I aver that such thmg‘^ are not done till 
nothing but truth and chanty is nsked in the doing of them, 
till the mass of readers are known to be in such a state of mmd, 
that these bold utterances will move them not at all, or only 
With a pleasurable excitement Again, the chief contributors 
to the leading penodicals are for the most part a class of per- 
sons opposed to essential novelty , able men more or less ad- 
vanced beyond the period of impressible youth, whose intellec- 
tual frame is set, — who are potent in exposing new follies and 
false pretensions, but slow to understand the fiesh products 
of genius, unw illmg even to believe in them It is by the young, 
or at least by the youthful, that accessions to the old stores of 
thought and imagination are welcomed and placed in the trea*- 
sury Still it IS a remaikable fact, that the journal, which eft- 


♦ For some considerable evidence on these points I refer the 
reader to Note iO in Vol II (pp 656 878), of Archdeacon 
Hare’s new work. The Mission of the Comforter, &c which 
contains a thorough investigation of the charges brought against 
Martin Luther of late years, including those of Bossuet, and a 
most animated and luminous exposure of the perversions and 
transmutations, rather than misrepresentations, of his teaching, 
imputable to certain reviewers 
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ness of language and inanity of thought , had they in- 
deed contained nothing more than whgib is £ound m 


pecially professed faith in the intellectual progress of the human 
race, and to be open eyed to modei ^excellence, should have shesvn 
Itself blind to the merits of a body of poet|j^ , in which the spirit 
of the age, in, its noblest and most refined characteristics, is more 
amply and energetically manifested than m any other When 
the luminary first anpeared above the horizon, those admirers of 
new light declared it to be nothing better than green cheese, yet 
assailed it with as violent outcries as if they thought it able to 
set the world on fire If these cnticisms excited “a great 
laugh,” this shows with how little expenditure of wit a great 
laugh may be excited , for whatever talents m that way the 
writers may have possessed and on other occasions shewn, I 
think they displayed none of them at the expense of Mr Words- 
worth The same kind of attack has been repeated of late years 
with a far more cunning malice and amusing injustice, without 
exciting any general laughter at all, simply because the time for 
laughing at a great poet is over and gone If any laughter is 
heard now it is but an echo of the past — if there be any minds 
that have been dwelling m cai es under the earth during the last 
quarter of a century, they may suppose that Wordsworth’s fame 
has never risen above the horizon Not that every man of sense 
must needs bow down before it , there are clever persons who 
deny the greatness of Milton , some ingenious critics have pro- 
nounced Homer a barbarian, others have decried Shakespeare, 
many have looked upon Pindar as a crazy fellow,” and Spenser 
IS thought even by some of the poetical a very great bore In 
hke mannei there may be a man of sense who has no sense of 
the merits of Mr Wordsworth’s writings , but to be ignorant 
of their power and influence is to be ignorant of the mind of the 
age in relation to poetry The laughter of thirty years ago 
must have been chiefly produced by a sense of the contrast 
between the great conception of the Poet entertained by a 
fewi and the small conception which the many were then 
alone able to form of it “He strides on so far before us,” said * 
Mr Coleridge of his fnend, “ that he dwarfs himself in the dis- 
tance ” People saw him as a dwarf yet had a suspicion that he 
might in reality be a giant One advantage of the present time 
to Mr Wordswoith is this, that poetry is not now the fashion. 
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seabed as being, had they been really distinguished 
from the compositions of other poets merely by mean- 
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For some considerable evidence on these points I refer the 
reader to Note 10 in Vol II (pp 656 878), of Archdeacon 
Hare’s new work, The Mission of the Comforter, &c which 
contains a thorough investigation of the charges brought against 
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laugh may be excited , for whatever talents in that way the 
writers may have possessed and on other occasions shewn, I 
think they displayed none of them at the expense of Mr Words- 
worth The same kind of attack has been repeated of late years 
with a far more cunning malice and amusing injustice, without 
exciting any general laughter at all, simply because the time for 
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the paiodies and pietenaed imitations of them, they 
must have sink at once, a dead weight, into the slough 
of oblivion, and have dragged the preface along with 
them But year aftei year inci eased the number of 
Mr Wordsworth’s admirers They weie found too 
not m the lower# classes of the reading public, but 
chiefly among young men of strong sensibility and me- 
ditative minds , and their admiration (inflamed pci haps 
in some degree by opposition) was distinguished by 
its intensity, I might almost say, by its religious fervour 
These facts, and the intellectual energy of the author, 
which was more or less consciously felt, where it was 
outwardly and even boisterously denied, meeting wnth 
sentiments of aversion to his opinions, and of alarm at 
their consequences, produced an eddy of criticism, 
which would of itself have borne up the poems by the 
violence with which it whirled them round and lound 
With many parts of this preface in the sense attributed 
to them and which the words undoubtedly seem to 
authorize,! never concurred , but on the contiaiy ob- 
jected to them as erroneous in pimciple, and as con- 
tradictory (in appearance at least) both to other parts 
of the same preface, and to the author's own practice 
m the greater part of the poems themselves Mr 
Wordsworth m his recent collection has, I find, de- 
graded this prefatory disquisition to the end of his 
second volume, to be read or not at the reader's 
choice ’ But he has not, as far as I can discover, an- 


We bestow our **tgnorancef xnca'pahility and presimptioriy^^ or at 
least our superficiality, mcompetence and hastiness on the reli- 
gious tract 01 controversial pamphlet, and poetry is resigned to 
those who have a true taste for it and study it in earnest SC] 
’’ p* The observations prefixed to that portion of these Volumes 
which was published many years ago, under the title of Lyrical 
Ballads, have so little of a special application to the great part 
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nounced any change m his poetic cieed At all events, 
consideimg it as the source of a contioveTsy, m which 
I have been honoured more than I deserve by the fre- 
quent conjunction of my name with his, I think it ex- 
pedient to declaie once for all, in what points I coin- 
cide with the opinions supported m ^hat pieface, and 
in what points I altogether differ But in order to 
render myself intelligible I must pre\iously, in as fev^ 
words as possible, explain my views, first, of a Poem , 
and secondly, of Poetry itself, m kind, and m essence 
The ofBce of philosophical disquisition consists in 
just distinction , while it is the privilege of the philo- 
sopher to preserve himself constantly awaie, that dis- 
tmction IS not division In order to obtain adequate 
notions of any truth, we must intellectually sepaiate 
its distinguishable parts , and this is the technical pro- 
cess of philosophy But having so done, we must 
then restore them m our conceptions to the unity, m 
which they actually co-exist , and this is the result of 
philosophy A poem contains the same elements as 
a prose composition, the difference therefore must 
consist in a diffeient combination of them, in conse- 
quence of a different object being proposed Accord- 
ing to the diffeience of the object will be the difference 
of the combination It is possible, that the object 


of the present enlarged and diversified collection, that they 
could not with propnety stand as an Introduction to it Not 
deeming it, however, expedient to suppress that exposition, slight 
and imperfect as it is, of the feelings which had determined the 
choice of the subjects, and the principles which had regulated 
the composition of these Pieces, I have transferred it to the end 
of the second volume, to be attended to, or not, at the pleasure 
of the Reader Pref to edition of 1815 
This preface is now to be found in Voh II p 303, of the 
edition of 1840 Ed ] 
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may be merely to facilitate the recollection of any 
given f^cts cr observations by artificial ariangement , 
and the composition will be a poem, meiely because it 
IS distinguished from piosc by metre, oi by rhyme, or 
by both conjointly In this, the lowest sense, a man 
might attr*bute the name of a poem to the well known 
enumeration of the days in the seveial months, 

** Thirty days hath September,^ 

April, June, and November,’^ &.c 

and others of the same class and purpose And as a 
particular pleasure is found in anticipating the recur- 
rence of sounds and quantities, all compositions that 
have this charm super-added, whatever be their con- 
tents, may be entitled poems 

So much for the superficial form A difference of 
object and contents supplies an additional giound of 
distinction The immeiate pm pose may be the com- 
munication of truths , either of truth absolute and de- 
monstiable, as m works of science, or of facts ex- 
perienced and recorded, as in history Pleasiue, and 
that of the highest and most permanent kind, may 
result from the attainment of the end , but it is not 
itself the immediate epd In other works the com- 
munication of pleasure may be the immediate purpose ; 
and though truth, either moral or intellectual, ought 
to be the ultimate end, yet this will distinguish the 
charactei of the author, not the class to which the 
work belongs Blest indeed is that state of society, in 
which the immediate purpose would be baffled by the 
perversion of the pioper ultimate end, in which no 
charm of diction or imagery could exempt the Bathyl- 
Lus even of an Anacreon, or the Alexis of Virgil, 
from disgust and aversion I 

But the communication of pleasure may be the im- 
mediate object of a work not metrically composed, and 
that object may have been in a high degree attamed. 
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as m novels and romances Would then the mere 
superaddition of metie, with or without rl^me, entitle 
these to the name of poems ^ The answei is, that 
nothing can permanently please, which does not con- 
tain in itself the reason why it is so, and not otherwise^ 
If metre be superadded, all other parts must he made 
consonant with it They must be such, as to justify 
the perpetual and distinct attention to each part, which 
an e'tact correspondent lecurrence of accent and sound 
are calculated to excite The final definition then, so 
deduced, may be thus worded A poem is that species 
of composition, which is opposed to works of science, 
by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not 
truth , and from all other species — (having this object 
m common with it) — it is discriminated by proposing 
to itself such delight from the whole^ as is compatible 
with a distinct gratification fiom each component 
Controversy is not seldom excited in consequence 
of the disputants attaching each a different meaning 
to the same word , and in few instances has this been 
more striking, than in disputes concerning the present 
subject If a mah chuses to call every composition a 
poem, which is ihyme, oi measure, or both, I must 
leave his opinion uncontroverted The distinction is 
at least competent to characterize the writer’s intention. 
If it weie subjoined, that the whole is likewise enter- 
taining or affecting, as a tale, or as a senes of interest- 
mg reflections, I of course admit this as another fit 
mgredient of a poem, and an additional merit But if 
the definition sought for be that of a legitimate poem, 
I answer, it must be one, the parts of which mutually > 
support and explain each other, all in their proportion | 
harmonizing with, and supporting the pm pose and 
known influences of metrical airangement. The phi- 
losophic critics of all ages coincide ^ith the ultimate 
judgment of all countries, m equally denying the praises 
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of a just poem, on the one hand, to a series of striking 
lines or distiches, each of which, absorbing the whole 
attention of the reader to itself, becomes disjoined fiom 
its context, and foims a separate whole, instead of a 
harmonizing part , and on the other hand, to an un- 
sustained composition, from which the readei collects 
rapidly the geneial result unattracted by the compo- 
nent parts. The readei should be carried forward, 
not meiely or chiefly by the mechanical impulse of 
cunosity, or by a restless desire to arrive at the final 
solution , but by the pleasurable activity of mind excited 
by the attractions of the journey itself Like the mo- 
tion of a serpent, which the Egyptians made the em- 
blem of intellectual power , or like the path of sound 
through the air , — at every step he pauses and half re- 
cedes, and from the letiogressive movement collects 
the force which again carries him onward Prcecvpi’* 
tandus est liher spintus, says Petronius most happily ® 
The epithet, hher^ here balances the preceding verb , 

® [These words occur in the passage in which Petronius is 
supposed to attack Lucan Caten emm,^ut non viderimt vtam 
qtM inetur ad carmen, aut vi$am timuerunt calcare Ecce, belh 
civihi tngens opus quisqms atUgerit, msi plenus htet is, sub onere 
labetur Non emm res gesta versibus comprehendendiB sunt, quod 
longe melius Historicifaciunt , sed per ambages, Deorumque minis- 
teria, et fahulosum sententiarum tormentum prcecipitandus est li- 
ber spintus, ut potius furentis ammi vaticinatio apparent, quam 
reltgiosa orationis sub testibus Jides tanquam si placet he impetus, 
etiamsi nondum recepit ultimam manum Satync p 63 edit 
Lug Bat 1623 And then follows a specimen of a new Phar- 
salta, which a great many learned critics, to the confusion of 
ordinary readers, preter to Lucan’s Douza says, se hunc impetum 
plunsfacere, quam trecenta Cordubulensis illius volumma Ed ] 
Petronius * — all the muses weep for thee. 

But every tear shall scald thy memory — 

So speaks Cowper in a strong passage upon this “ polish’d and 
high-finish’d foe to truth,” in his poem called The Progress of 
Error Southey’s edit vol viii p 155-6 SC] 
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and it IS not easy to conceive more meaning condensed 
in fevtei voids 

But if this should be admitted as a satisfactory cha- 
lacter of a poem, we have still to seek for a definition 
of poetiy The wiitmgs of Plato, and Jeremy TaylorJ 
and Burnet’s Theory of the Earth,® fufnish undeniable 
proofs that poetry of the highest kind may exist with- 
out metre, and ev<^ without the contiadistmgmshmg 
objects of a poem The first cha pter of I^saiah — (in- 
deed a very large proportion of the whole book) — is 
poetryjin tlm inaost emphatic ^sense , yet it would be 
not less irrational than strange to assert, that pleasure, 
and not truth was the immediate object of the prophet 
In short, whatever specific import we attach to the 
\void, Poetiy, there will be found involved in it, as a 
necessaiy consequence, that a poem of any length nei- 
ther can be, nor ought to be, all poetry Yet if an 
harmonious whole is to be produced, the remaining 
parts must be preserved m keeping with the poetry , 
and this can be no otherwise effected than by such a 
studied selection and artificial arrangement, as will 
partake of one, though not a peculiar pioperty of 
poetiy And this again can be no other than the pro- 
perty of exciting a moie continuous and equal attention 
than the language of prose aims at, whether colloquial 
or written 

My own conclusions on the nature of poetry, m the 
strictest use of the word, ha\e been in part anticipated 
in some of the remaiks on the Fancy and Imagination 
m the fiist volume of this woik What is poetry ? — ^is 

^ ITellunsTkeona Sacra London, 1681 by Thomas Burnet, 
D B The work was translated into English by order of King 
Charles, and was in a sixth edit in 1726 The author, a native 
of Scotland, and Master of Sutton’s Hospital, London, wrote 
also Be Statu Mortuorum et Remrgentium, and several other 
books, died Sep 27, 1715 S C 1 
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so nearly the same question with, what is a poet^ — 
that the answer to the one is involved m the solution 
of the other For it is a distinction resulting fiom the 
poetic genius itself, which sustains and modifies the 
Images, thoughts, and emotions of the poet’s own mindL 
The poet, de^nbed in ideal perfection, brings the 
whole soul of man into activity, with the subordination 
of its faculties to each other accordi3;ig to their relative 
worth and dignity He diffuses a tone and spirit of 
unity, that blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into each, 
by that synthetic and magical power, to which I would 
exclusively appropriate the name of Imagination This 
power, first put in action by the will and understanding, 
and letamed under their irremissive, though gentle 
and unnoticed, control, lams effet tur habenis, reveals 
itself in the balance or reconcilement of opposite or 
discordant qualities of sameness, with difference , of 
the general with the concrete , the idea with the image , 
the individual with the representative, the sense of 
novelty and freshness with old and familiar objects , a 
more than usual state of emotion with more than usual 
order , judgment ever awake and steady self-possession 
with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement, 
and while it blends and harmonizes the natural and 
the artificial, still subordinates art to nature , the man- 
ner to the matter , and our adnuration of the poet to 
our sympathy with the poetry. Doubtless, as Sir John 
Davies observes of the soul-^and his words may with 
shght alteration be applied, and even more appro- 
priately, to the poetic Imagination) — 

Doubtless this could not be, but that she turns 
Bodies to sptnt by sublimation strange, 

As fire converts to fire the things it burns. 

As we our food into our nature change 

From their gross matter she abstracts their forms. 

And draws a kind of quintessence from th*Dgi> , 
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Which to her proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her celestial wings ^ 

Thus does she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 

Which then re clothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access through the senses to our minds 

Finally, Good Sense is the Body of poetic genius, 
Fancy its Drapeiy, Motion its Life, and Imagination 
the Soul that is eveiy where, and in each , and forms 
all into one graceful and intelligent whole 


CHAPTER II 

IThe specific symptoms of poetic power elucidated in 
a critical analysis of Shahespeai es Venus and 
Adonis, and Rape oe Lucrece ^ 

N the application of these principles to 
purposes of practical cnticism, as employed 
in the appraisement of works more or less 
imperfect, I have endeavoured to discover 
what the qualities in a poem are, which 
may be deemed promises and symptoms of po- 

etic powei, as distinguished from general talent deter- 
mined to poetic composition by accidental motives, by 
an act of the will, rather-««trtrnoy the inspiration of a 
genial and productive nature In this investigation, I 
could not, I thought, do better, than keep before me 


10 [Of the Soul of Man s 4 Mr Colendge’s alterations are 
printed in italics Ed ] 

[The reader is referred generally to Mr Colendge’s Lite- 
rary Eemains, II pp 7-12 Ed ] 

' [See Lit Remams, II pp 54 60 Ed ] 
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the eailiest work of the greatest genius, that perhaps 
human nature has yet pioduced, our myriad-minded^ 
Shakespeare I mean the Venus and Adonis, and 
the Lucrece , works which give at once strong pro- 
’•mises of the strength, and yet obvious proofs of the 
immaturity, of Jus genius From these I abstracted 
the following marks, as characteristics of original 
poetic genius in general 

1 In the Venus and Adonis, the first and most 
obvious excellence is the perfect sweetness of the ver- 
sification , its adaptation to the subject, and the power 
displayed m varying the march of the words without 
passing into a loftiei and moie majestic rhythm than 
was demanded by the thoughts, or permitted by the 
piopriety of preserving a sense of melody piedominant 
The delight in richness and sweetness of sound, even 
to a faulty excess, if it be evidently original, and not 
the result of an easily mutable mechanism, I legaid as 
a highly favourable piomise in the compositions of a 
young man The man that hath not music in his soul® 
can indeed n^ei be a genuine poet Imageiy, — (even 
taken fiom nature, much more when transplanted from 
books, as travels, voyages, and woiks of natuial history), 
— affecting incidents, just thoughts, interesting per- 
sonal or domestic feelings, and with these the ait of 
their combination or mtertextuie m the form of a 
poem, — may all by incessant effoit be acquired as a 
trade, by a man of talent and much leading, who, as I 


® iJLvpiovovQ, a phrase which I have borrowed from a 

Greek monk, who applies it to a Patriarch of Constantinople* I 
might have said, that I have reclaimed, rather than borrowed. 
It for It seems to belong to Shakespeare, dejure bingulan, et ex 
privilegio TiaturiB 

® [** The man that hath not music m himself ** — Merchant of 
Venice, IV sc 1. Ed] 
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once befoie observed, has mistaken an intense desire 
of poetic leputation for a natural poetic genius, tbe 
love of the arbitral vend for a possession of the peculiar 
means But the sense of musical delight, with the 
power of producing it, is a gift of imagination , and* 
this together with the power of reducing multitude 
into unity of effect, and modifying a senes of thoughts 
by some one predominant thought 01 feeling, may be 
cultivated and impioved, but can never be learned It 
is m these that poeta nascitm non 

2 A second promise of genius is the choice of sub- 
jects very 1 emote from the private interests and cii- 
cumstances of the wiiter himself At least I have 
found, that where the subject is taken immediate!) 
from the authoi’s personal sensations and expeiiences, 
the excellence of a particular poem is but an equivocal 
mark, and often a fallacious pledge, of genuine poetic 
powei We may peihaps lemember the tale of the 
statuary, who had acquired considerable reputation for 
the legs of his goddesses, though the rest of the statue 
accorded but indiffeiently with ideal beauty, till his 
wife, elated by hei husband’s piaises, modestly ac- 
knowledged that she had been his constant model In 
the Venus and Adonis this pi oof of poetic power 
exists even to exce-^s It is throughout as if a superiour 
spirit more intuitive, more intimately conscious, even 
than the characters themselves, not only of every out- 
waid look and act, but of the flux and reflux of the 
mind in all its subtlest thoughts and feelings, were 
placing the whole befoie oui view , himself meanwhile 
unparticipatmg in the passions, and actuated only by 
that pleasurable excitement, which had resulted from 
the energetic feivoui of his own spiiit in so vividlj 
exhibiting what it had so accurately and piofoundh 
contemplated I think, I should have conjectuied from 
2 C 
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these poems, that even then the great instinct, which 
impelled thfe poet to the diaraa, was secretly woiking 
m him, prompting him — ^by a series and nevei broken 
chain of imagery, always \ivid and, because unbroken, 
'^ften minute , by the highest effort of the pictuiesque 
m woids, of wh«ch words are capable, higher peihaps 
than was ever lealized by any other poet, even Dante 
not excepted,^ — ^to piovide a substitute for that visual 
language, that constant intervention and running com- 
ment b} tone, look and gestuie, which m his diamatic 

^ [** Consider how he paints,” says Mr Carlyle, ** he has 
a gieat power of vision , seizes the veiy type of a thing, pre- 
sents that and nothing more \ ou lemember the first view he 
gets of the Hall of Dite, red pinnacle, red hot cone of iron 
glowing throngh the immensity of gloom , — so vivid, so distinct, 
visible at once and foi ever * It is as an emblem of the whole 
genius of Dante” “Milton,” says Lessing in his Laokoon, 
“can indeed fill no gallenes Yet is the Par Lost the first 
Epic after Homer no whit the less because it afiPords few pictures, 
than the History of Christ is a Poem, because we cannot put so 
much as a nail’s head upon it without hitting on a place which 
has employed a ciowd of the gieatest artists ” “ A poetic pic- 
ture lb not necessarily that which can be converted into a ma- 
terial picture , but every stroke or combination of stiokes, b> 
which the Poet makes his object so sensuous to us, that we die 
more conscious of this object than of his words, may be < ailed 
pictuiesque” Thus Dante’s /ont^no(Purg c viii 1 5 ) 

may well be called a picture His picture words have not done 
much foi the material painter’s art, if we may judge by Flax- 
man s illustrations The famous image in the Pnrgatoi lo 
solo guardando 

A guisa dj. leon quando si posse, 

IS, as has been shewn, not a mere presentation of ‘*pictui able mat 
ter** but a picture ready drawn and “ so cleaily vi'^ible that the 
pencil cannot make its outline clearer ” (See Ait on Pindar Q 
Heview, March 1834 ) Yet it would be nothing in a material 
pamiing, because the illustration and the thing illustrated could 
not be given togethei SC] 
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works he was entitled to expect from the playeis His 
Venus and Adonis seem at once the charatters them- 
selves, and the whole representation of those characters 
by the most consummate actors You seem to be told 
nothing, but to see and hear every thing Hence it is," 
from the peipetual activity of attention required on 
the part of the reader , fiom the rapid flow, the quick 
change, and the playful natuie of the thoughts and 
images , and above all from the alienation, and, if I 
may hazard such an expression, the utter aloofness of 
the poet s own feelings, from those of which he is at 
once the pamtei and the analyst, — that though the 
very subject cannot but detract from the pleasure of a 
delicate mind, yet never was poem less dangerous on 
a moral account Instead of doing as Ariosto, and as, 
still moie offensively, Wieland has done, instead of de- 
grading and defoiming passion into appetite, the tiials 
of love into the stiuggles of concupiscence, — Shake- 
speare has heie repiesented the animal impulse itself, 
so as to pieclude all sympathy with it, by dissipating 
the reader^ s notice among the thousand outward images, 
and now beautiful, now fanciful circumstances, which 
form its di esses and its scenery, or by diverting our 
attention from the mam subject by those frequent 
witty 01 profound reflections, which the poet^s evei 
active mind has deduced from, or connected with, the 
imageiy and the incidents The reader is forced 
into too much action to sympathize with the meiely 
passive of our nature As little can a mind thus 
roused and awakened be brooded on by mean and 
indistinct emotion, as the low, lazy mist can creep 
upon the suiface of a lake, while a strong gale is dri- 
ving it onward m waves and billows 
3 It has been befoi e obsei ved that images, howevei 
beautiful, though fditnfully copied fiom nature, and as 
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accurately represented in woids, do not of themselves 
characterize the poet They become proofs of oiigmal 
genius only as far as they are modified by a piedomi- 
nant passion , or by associated thoughts oi images 
awakened by that passion , or when they have the 
effect of reducing multitude to unity 5^ or succession to 
an instant , or lastly, when a human and intellectual 
life IS transferied to them from the poet^s own spirit, 

Which shoots its being through earth, sea, and an ® 

In the two following lines for instance, theie is 
nothing objectionable, nothing which would preclude 
them from forming, m then proper place, part of a 
descriptive poem 

Behold yon row of pines, that shorn and bow’d 
Bend from the sea-blast, seen at twilight eve 

But With a small alteiation of ihythm, the same 
words would be equally in their place in a book of to- 
pography, or in a descnptive tour The same image 
will rise into a semblance of poetry if thus conveyed : 

Yon row of bleak and visionary pines, 

By twilight glimpse discerned, mark ' how they fiee 
From the fierce sea blast, all their tresses wild 
Streaming before them 

I have given this as an illustiation, by no means as 
an instance, of that particular excellence which I had 
in view, and in which Shakespeare even in his eailiest, 
as in his latest, woiks surpasses all other poets It is 


[“The truth is he does not possess imagination iii its, 
highest form,— that of stamping tl piiL neW uno ” lable iaik, 
p J281, 2nd edit 

The Imagination modifies images, and gives unity to vauety , 
It sees all things in one, il piu nett’’ uno ” Ib p 306 Ed ] 

^ [Fiance An Ode Mr C ’s P W 1 p 132 Ed ] 
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by this, that he still gives a dignity and ^ passion to 
the objects which he presents Unaided by any pre- 
vious excitement, they burst upon us at once in life 
and in power, — 

“ Full many a glorious morning have I *3en 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye 

“ ISTot mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come — 


The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

\nd the sad augurs mock their own presage , 

Incertainties now crown themselves assur'd, 

-ind Peace proclaims olives of endless age 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes. 

Since spite of him, I’ll live m this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 

\V hen tyrant’s crests, and tombs of brass are spent ” ® 

As of higher worth, so doubtless still more charac- 
teristic of poetic genius does the imagery become, 
when it moulds and colours itself to the circumstances, 
passion, or character, present and foremost in the 
mind For unrivalled instances of this excellence, the 
reader’s own memoiy will refer him to the Lear, 
Othello, in short to which not of the g'ieaty eve) 
livings dead dramatic works ^ Inopem me 

copia fecit How true it is to nature, he has himself 
finely expressed in the instance of love in his S8th 
Sonnet 

** From you have I been absent m the spring, 

When proud-pied April drestin all its trim, 


^ fShakespeare’s 33rd Sonnet Ed J ® [Sonnet cvn, Ed ] 
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Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing , 
i hat heavy Saturn laughVl and leap’d i\ith him 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different floweib in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s storv tell, 

Or from then jiroud lap pluck them, where they grew 
Nor did I wonder at the Iihes white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose , 

They were, tho’ sweet, but figures of delight, 

Diawn after you, you pattern of all tliose 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 
with your shadoWt I with these did play ® 

Scarcely less saie, or if a less valuable, not less in- 
dispensable mark 

Tovifiov fikv 7rot7}Tod - 

*6(ttiq ptipa yevvdiov XdKoi}^ 

Will the imagery supply, when, with, more than the 
power of the painter, the poet gives us the liveliest 
image of succession with the feeling of simultaneous- 
ness — 

With this, he breaketh from the «iweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, which bound him to Iier breast. 

And homeward through the dark laund luns apace,— 


® [See Table Talk, pp 229 31,2nd edit for Mr Coleridges 
general view of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and also Mr Knight’s 
valuable e«!say on the same subject m that beautiful edition of 
our great poet by which he has rendered so signal and enduring 
a service to the cause of English literature Ed ] 

[Anstoph Hana v 96-7 Mr Erere, m the tone of the 
Bacchus of the plav, translates thus 

1 here’s not one hearty Poet amongst them all 
That’s fit to nsque an adventurous valiant phrase 

But It IS obvious that Mr Coleridge meant by yoinpos TTOitjrijc, 
the genuine poet Ed ] 
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Look f holo a bright siai thooteihfiom the sk^, 

So glidei he in the night Jrom Vcnm* eye 

4 The last character I shall mention, which would 
prove indeed but little, except as taken conjointly with 
the foimer, — ^yet without which the formei could 
scaice exist in a high degree, and (even if this were 
^ possible) would give promises only of tiansitory dashes 
and a meteoric powei , — is depth, and energy of thought. 
No man was evei yet a great poet, without being at 
the same time a profound philosopher Foi poetry is 
the blossom and the fiagrancy of all human knowledge, 
human thoughts, human pas'^ions, emotions, language 
In Shakespeare’s poems the creative powei and the 
intellectual energy wiestle as in a war embrace Each 
in its excess of strength seems to threaten the extinc- 
tion of the othei At length in the di ama they were 
reconciled, and fought each with its shield befoie the 
breast of the othei Or like two lapid streams, that, 
at then hist meeting within nairow and rocky banks, 
mutually stiive to repel each other and intermix reluct- 
antly and in tumult , but soon finding a wider channel 
and moie yielding shores blend, and dilate, and flow 
on m one curient and with one voice The Venus 
AND Adonis did not perhaps allow the display of the 
deeper passions But the story of Liicretia seems to 
favour and even demand then intensest woikings. 
And yet we find in S7iake?pea'i es management of the 
tale neither pathos, nor any other di amatic quality 
There is the same minute and faithful imagery as in the 
formei poem, in the same vivid colours, inspirited by the 
same impetuous vigour of thought, and diveigmg and 
contracting with the same activity of the assimilative 
and of the modifying faculties , and with a yet larger 


{Venus and Adonis Ed ] 
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display, a yet wider range of knowledge and reflection , 
and lastly, with the same perfect dominion, often dom- 
ination, over the whole world of language What then 
shall we say ^ even this , that Shakespeare, no mere 
child of nature , no automaton of genius , no passive 
vehicle of inspiration possessed by the spirit, not pos- 
sessing it, first studied patientl;y, meditated deeply, 
understood minutely, till knowledge, become habitual 
and intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual feelings, and 
at length gave birth to that stupendous power, by which 
he stands alone, with no equal or second in his own 
class , to that powei, which seated him on one of the 
two glory-smitten summits of the poetic mountain, with 
Milton as his compeer not iival While the former 
darts himself forth, and passes into all the forms of 
human character and passion, the one Proteus of the fire 
and the flood , the othei attracts all forms and things 
to himself, into the umty of his own ideal All things 
and modes of action shape themselves anew in the 
being of Milton , while Shakespeaie becomes all things, 
yet for ever remaining himself O what great men 
hast thou not produced, England, my country I — Tiuly 
indeed — 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue, 

Which Shakespeare spake , the faith and morals hold. 

Which Milton held In every thing we are sprung 

Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold 


^ [ * Shakespeare’s poetry is characterless, that is, it does 

not reflect the individual Shakespeare, hut John Milton is m 
every line of the PaiadiseLost.” Table Talk, p 67 Ed ] 
[Wordsworth’s P W m p 190, edit 1840 Ed] 

[Mr Wordsworth’s noble Preface, often referred to in these 
pages, contains as high a tnbute to 

— that mighty orb of song 

The divine Milton 

(to quote the author’s words in another place,) as one great poet 
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CHAPTER III 

Striking points of differ ence hetwemi the Poets of 
the p'i esent age and those of the fifteenth and swc^ 
teenth centwies — Wish expressed for the union, 
of the chm actenstic merits of both 

HRISTENDOM, from its first settle- 
ment on feudal rights, has been so far one 
gieat body, however imperfectly organ- 
ized, that a similar spint will be found in 
each period to have been acting in all its 
members The study of Shakespeare's poems — (I do 


could pay to another (See also his thiee fine sonnets relating 
to Milton, Poet Works iii, pp 188 9-90 ) It T;vould have been 
out of hib way to speak of Milton’s prose—thougb such prose 
as none but the author of Paradise Lost could have written If 
matter IS spn Jfui in coagulo,* as some philosophers aver, this 
grand Miltonic piose may fancifully be called pocsii, in coagulo 
Yet I think it is more truly and properly piobe than the high- 
strained passages of Jeiemy laylor 

Dante is by some accounted a greater poet than Milton, as 
being a greatei philosopher , I think that he shewed the philo- 
sopher in his poetry too much to be the best of poets, especially 
m the Paradibo A poet should avoid science, which is ever 
in a process of change and development, and abide by the fixed 
and eternal , great part of that thirteenth century lore contained 
in Dante’s poem is dead, and but for the poetic spices with 
which It IS embalmed, and the swathe-bands of the poetic form 
in which it IS preserved, would long since have been scattered 


* « When Leibnitz calls matter the sleep-&tate of the monads, 
or when Hemsterhuis names it — den geronnenen Geist — curdled 
spirit,— there lies a meaning in these expressions, &c ” Tmnsfc 
Id p 190. See also Lit Remains, m p o39 
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not include his dramatic works, eminently as they too 


abroad, like any unsepulcbred dust and ashes I am here 
speaking of physics and metaphysics if wise reflections, just 
‘sentiments and deep moral and spiritual maxims are referred to 
in this comparison f then suiely the English poet has greatly the 
advantage in thought and still moie in expiession Philo- 
sophy in the song of Milton is better haimonized with poetry 
than m that of Dante , it is fused into th^ poetic mass by some- 
thing accompanying it which appeals to the heait and moral 
being, or it is introduced obliquely, with a touch of tenderness, 
which brings it into unison with the human actions and passions 
of the poem, as in that beautiful passage. 

Others apart sate on a hill retired- 

whicli seems so like a new voice of The P? eachet , pathetically 
satirizing the efforts of man after speculative kno\\ ledge and in- 
sight I here is to be sure some fictitious or defunct astronomy 
and splmology in the great poem of Milton ,t but it is lightly 
touched on and imaginatively presented , compaie the passages 
that treat of these subjects in the Paradise Lost, especially that 
noble speech of the Angelf m the eighth book, with the first and 
second cantos of the Paradiso , surely the later poetry is to the 
earlier as ** Hyperion to a Satyr,*’ so far does it exceed in richness 
and poetic grace Bizzana Teologia ^ says a Commentator on a 
passage in the Pwrgatorio (C iii 1 18) BizzairaFilosofiam^^y 
w'e say of that in the Paradiso (C I at the end), which begins 
finely, hut ends with making specific gravity depend upon ori- 
ginal sin , unless nothing but a fanciful flight is intended What 
a pomp of philosophy, exclaims M Menan, speaking of this 
passage, — and all to usher in a foolery ’ Every great poet is a 
profound philosopher ** that is, he sees deep into the life and 
soul of the things which are already known — and has a special 
mastery over them , but is not necessarily beyond his age in. 
speculative science Certainly this cannot be predicated either 
of Dante or of Milton 

I own myself of the vulgar herd m gieatly preferring the first 
to the other sections of l^ante’s Poem— nay even venture to 


Par Lost, b ii 1. 555 61 t Ib b in 1 481,etseq 
$ Lines 39-178 
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deseive that title) — led me to a moie caieful exam- 


think, that if it had not been both more striking than those two 
other parts m its general structure and moi e abundant in pas- 
sages of power and of beauty, the Divina Commedta would never 
have been a famous poem at all The mer^ plan of describing 
the unseen world in three divisions would not have made it so , 
there were Paradise Losts before Milton^s which it would be 
time lost to read M 3 ton is finer m Hell than m Heaven, finest 
of all in hib earthly Paradise, and Dante’s Injerno is better than 
his Pvigatorio or Paradiso, because he could put more of this earth 
into it, — conform it more to the only world the form of which he 
was acquainted with Men cannot make bricks without straw 
nor fine houses without bricks or stones, nor fine poems without 
sensuous material 

The Divina Commedta is moie considerable m religion and 
ecclesiastical politics, I think, — on which last head there was 
some accordance betwixt its author and Milton, — than for its 
philosophy , the highest conception of it is that of Mr Carlyle, 
that It is “ the soul of the Middle Ages rendered rhythmically 
visible” — the voice of“ ten Christian centuries,” — the 1 bought 
they lived by bodied forth in everlasting music ” Its author is 
great, as Mr C observes, fiom “ fiery emphasis,” and intensity 
rather than from compiehensiveness or catholicity of spirit His 
was “ not a great Catholic — was even a narrow sectarian mind ” 
If Mediaevalism in Dante’s day was a sectarian thing, cut off from, 
thought expanding beyond it — t/ien, when the torch had not been 
kindled in the hand of Des Cartes, and the revolt against the 
dominant Anstotelianism was yet to begin, what must it he now, 
when thought has been expanding during six more centuries, 
whilst It remains fixed, rigid — not lifeless as a mummy — but im- 
prisoning the life It has with bands and cerements in a body ot 
death ' 

But Dante’s imagination was as mediaeval as his theology and 
philosophy , hovering continually between the horrible sublime 
and the hideous grotesque, and sometimes saved only from the ridi- 
culous by the chaste seventy of a style which is the very Diana of 
poetical composition Witness, amongst a cloud of witnesses, his 
Mmos, whom he has equipped with a tail long and lithe enough to 
gonme times round his body ♦•^the wise conqueror and righteous 
judge 13 degraded into a worse monster than the Mmotaur, m 
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ination of the contemporary poets both m England 
and m other countries But my attention was es- 
pecially fixed on those of Italy, from the birth to the 
death of Shakespeare , that being the country m which 
' the fine arts had been most sedulously, and hitherto 
most successfully cultivated Absti acted from the 
degiees and peculiarities of individual genius, the pro- 
perties common to the good wiitgrs of each period 
seem to establish one stiikmg point of difference be- 
tween the poetiy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 


order that he may indicate every circle in a fantastic hell down 
to the ninth and last How would Pindar have been hoiror- 
stcicken to see the Hero thus turned into a hideous automaton 
sign post’ In Dante’s hands the demigod sinks into the beast- 
man, while in those of Milton devils appear as deities, fit indeed 
to obtain adoration from the dazzled mind, — not frightful fiends 
but wicked angels — specious and seductive as they actually are 
to the human heart and imagination Milton has borrowed from 
Dante, but how has he multiplied his splendours, how nobly 
exchanged his “ detestable horrors*’ * for a pageantry of Hell that 
far exceeds the luminous pomp of his Paradise m sublimity and 
beauty ’ 

We, who feel thus can enter into Mr Carlyle’s high notion of 
Dante’s genius, yet own the justice of Mr Landor’s searching 
and severe criticism upon the products of it, though the two 
views appear dissimilar as day and night The one displays 
the D C under a rich moonlight, which clothes its dreary flats 
and rugged hollows with sublime shadow , the other under a 
cold keen dawning dayhght, which shows the whole landscape, 
but not its noblest countenance Mr C so far idealizes his Hero 
Poet, that without keeping out of view his characteristic faults 
he, with a far finer economy, converts them into cognate virtues , 
the poet’s stem, angry temper, for instance, appears through Mr 
C ’s glorifymg medium like earnest sincerity, religious seventy, 


* For a striking account of these “ detestable horrors ” see 
Mr Leigh Hunt’s Fancy and Imagination 
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nes, and that of the present age The remark may 
perhaps be extended to the sister art of painting At 
least the latter will serve to illustrate the foimei In 
the present age the poet — (I would wish to be under- 
stood as speaking generally, and without allusion to 
individual names) — seems to propose to himself as his 
mam object, and as that which is the most chaiactei- 
istic of his ait, new and sti iking images , with inci- 
dents that interest the affections 01 excite the cu- 
riosity Both his characters and his descriptions he 


a spiritual sadness, and he contrasts hia “implacable, grim- 
trenchant face ” with his “ soft ethereal soul ’’ more beautifully 
perhaps than quite truthfully , for Dante’s soul was not all 
softness Indeed it escapes this poweiful advocate that the 
heroic poet was bitter Are the noblest minds embittered then 
by evil and calamity Do they clothe themselves with cursing 
as with a gaimentt and forget that judgment as well as xen- 
geance belongs to God'' Dante’s soul was full of pity, say other 
apologists, but he deemed it sinful to commiserate those whom 
(jrod’s justice had condemned Justice forsooth ’ — and how knew 
he whom God had condemned — that He had sunk Brutus and 
Cassius into the netheimost pit, and doomed poor Pope Celestine 
to be wasp stung to all eternity on the bankb of Acheron '' I 
deny not his pity or his piety , yet I say that thus to fabncatf* 
visions of divine wrath upon individuals was a bad sign both 
of his age and of himself — the sign of a violent and presump- 
tuous spiiit Again, are the noblest m nds moody and mournpd 
as Dante is described to have been ’ Rather they 

bate no jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 

Right onward 

Thus did John Milton, whom with Mr Landor I cannot help 
honouring and admiring above any other poet of past times ex- 
cept Shakespeare His indeed was what Mr Carlyle ascnbes 
to Johnson, “ a gigantic calmness” — ^nay more, an almost angelic 
serenity and cheerfulness , to judge from the tone of his writings 
with which the tenour of lus life seems to agree S* C ] 
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jendeis, as much as possible, specific and individual, 
even to a Jegiee of portraituie In his diction and 
metie, on the other hand, he is comparatively caieless 
The measure is either consti acted on no pievious sys- 
tem, and acknowledges no justifying principle but that 
of the wi iter’s i!onvenience , or else some mechanical 
movement is adopted, of which one couplet oi stanza 
IS so fai an adequate specimen, as that the occasional 
differences appeal evidently to aiise fiom accident, oi 
the qualities of the language itself, not fi om meditation 
and an intelligent purpose And the language fiom 
Popes translation of Homer, to Dai win’s Temple of 
Natuie,^ may, notwithstanding some illustrious excep- 
tions, be too faithfully chaiacterized, as claiming to be 
poetical foi no bettei leason, than that it would be in- 
tolerable m conveisation oi m piose Though alas ^ 
even our prose wiitings, nay even the style of our 
more set discouises, strive to be in the fashion, and 
tuck themselves out m the soiled and ovei-worn fin'eiy 
of the meretricious muse It is true that of late a 
great impiovement m this lespect is observable in our 
most popular writers But it is equally true, that this 
recuirence to plain sense and genuine mothei English 
is far from being general , and that the composition of 
oui novels, magazines, public harangues, and the like 
is commonly as trivial in thought, and yet enigmatic 
m expression, as if Echo and Sphinx had laid then 
heads together to constiuct it Nay, even of those 
who have most rescued themselves from this contagion, 

I should plead inwardly guilty to the chaige of dupli- 
city or cowaidice. If I withheld my conviction, that 
few have guarded the purity of then native tongue 
with that jealous care, which the sublime Dante in his 


' Fust published m 1803 
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tiact la volgm e Eloquenza^ declares'to be the first 
duty of a poet ^ For language is the aimouiy of the 
human mind, and at once contains the ti opines of its 
past, and the weapons of its future conquests 
madve'ite^ says Hobbes, quam sit ah imp'i op) letate 


^ [Seel c XIX s II c i 1 he spirit breathing in this Frag- 
nient may justify r^hat Mr C says , but Dante does not appear 
to have used the expiession attributed to him in the text Ed 
It seems probable that Mr Coleridge alluded to the follow- 
ing passage, which I found written by his hand in a copy of the 
first edition of Joan of Arc 

Deg7i$ di sommo itilo soiw le somme Cose, ad d, l*Amore, Ha 
Libetta, la Virtu, Clmmoiiahta, e quelle altie Cosechepei cagion 
di esse &ono nella Mente nostra concepuii, per che pei mun 
Accidente non siano fatte vili Guaidibi adunque ciascuno, e dis~ 
cerna quello che dicemo e qmndo vuole queste somme Cose 
paiamente cantaie, puma* beoendo nel Fonte di Elicona, ponga 
stem amente a 1 accoi data Lyra tl sommo Plettro, e costumatamenie 
comma Ma a faiequesta Canzone, equesta Divisione, come si 
dee — qut e La Difficolta, qul e la Fatica percib che mat senza 
Acume d^Ingegno, ne senza Assidmia d^Aite, ne senza Abito di 
Scienze, non si pot) a jaie E qupsti sono quelli, che U Foeta net 
L VI de la Eneide chiamt Diletti da Dw e da la aideiite Vntu 
uizati al Cielo e Figlinoa di Ew, avegna che Jtgu) atamente parli 
E pad SI confessa la Sctocchezza di coloro, i quail senza Atte, e 
senza Scienza, canfidando si solamente del loto Ingegno^si pongono 
a cantar sommamente le Cose somtne Adunque cejsirio questi tali da 
tanta loro Ft esunzione, e seper la loro naturale Desidia sono Oche, 
non vogltano I’Aquila, che altamente vola, wiitare 

Dante, de la volgare Lloquenza, liic4t SC] 


That IS, waiting for, and seizing the moment ot deep 
Feeling, and stirring Imagination, after having by stedfast ac- 
cuiate Observation, and by calm and profound Meditation, filled 
himself, as it weie, with his subject S T C, 

t [This Italian version of the treatise De vulg Ehq was by 
1 nsbino, according to A Zeno, who says that the translator has, 
in many places, confounded and altered the sense The Latin 
tractate, which the Editor refeis to, is by Dante himself SC] 
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verhoTum proTium homimhus prolahi in e'l ^ o? es circa 
tpsas '>es^^ Sai sa^s Sennet tus^^ in hac 

mice hremtate et natii'i cb ohscuo liate, ? 67 mn est, quibu^ 
cognoscendis tempiis impendatuo, ut [confusis et 
muHivocis] se7mon'^hus mtelligendis illud conswneie 
opus non ni [Eheu f quantas st}nges p)a7ave'\e 
vei ha nuhila, quae tot dicunt ut nihil dicunt , — nuhei^ 
potmSi e quibus et in 7 ebus politicos et in ecclesia 
turbines et tonitriia e 7 umpunt Et pioinde 7ecte 
dictum putamus a Platone m Goigia o\ ttv rd 
ovopara EieBrai kai rd Trpdypara et ah Epic- 
teto^ TaiSevfTto)^ rj rcjp ovojuclrcov eirtcrks^pcc et 

p7udenti9mne Galenus sc7ibit, rj rcJv oiopdroiv xpi]- 
<nq rapayQdaa kal tijv rwv irpaypdrcov iircTaparru 
yvuiortv 

Eg7 egie veioJ C Scahgei , in Lib I de Plantis 
Est piimum, inquit, sapientis officmm, bene sentiie, ut 
sibi vivat proximum, bene loqui, ut patnse vivat 

Something analogous to the materials and structure 
of modern poetry I seem to have noticed — (but here 
I beg to be understood as speaking with the utmost 
diffidence) — in our coinmon landscape painters Then 
foregrounds and intei mediate distances aie compara- 
tively unattractne while the mam interest of the 
landscape is thiown into the back ground, where 
mountains and torients and castles forbid the e}eto 
proceed, and nothing tempts it to trace its way back 
again But m the woiks of the great Italian and 


® [Exammatio et Emendutto Mathematicis hodwna (DwI 
II vol IV p 83 of Molesw ortli’s edit ) SC] 

^ [See the chapter p 193, De nomimhub noois PaiaceUicis in 
his folio -v^orks, Leyden 1676 Ihe words in brackets, are not 
in the original, and there are several omi«isions — Ed 1 he 
sentence c ted asi from the Gorgias, is not contained, I heheve, 
in that dialogue is C ] 
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Flemish masters, the front a%d middle objects of the 
landscape are the most obvious and determinate, the 
interest gradually dies away m the back •ground, and 
the charm and peculiar woith of the picture consists, 
not so much in the specific objects which it conveys to 
the understanding in a visual language foimed by the 
substitution of figures for words, as In the beauty and 
harmony of the colours, lines, and expression, with 
which the object| are lepresented Hence novelty of 
subject was rather avoided than sought for Superiour 
excellence in the manner of treating the same subjects 
was the trial and test of the aitist’s merit 

Not otherwise ib it with the more polished poets of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, especially those 
of Italy The imagery is almost always general sun, 
moon, floweib, bieezes, murrauiing sti earns, w^arblmg 
songsters, delicious shades, lovely damsels cruel as 
fair, nymphs, naiads, and goddesses, aie the materials 
which are common to all, and which each shaped and 
arranged according to his judgment or fancy, little 
solicitous to add or to pai ticulanze If we make an 

honouiable exception in favoui ot some English poets, 
the thoughts too are as little novel as the images , and 
the fable of their narrative poems, for the most part 
drawn from mythology, or sources of equal notoriety, 
derive their chief attractions from the manner of 
treating them , from impassioned flow, 01 pictuiesque 
arrangement In opposition to the present age, and 
perhaps m as faulty an extreme, they placed the es- 
sence of poetry in the art The excellence, at which 
they aimed, consisted in the exquisite polish of the 
diction, combined with perfect simplicity This their 
prime object they attained by the avoidance of every 
word, which a gentleman would not use m dignified 
conversation, and of every word and phrase, which 
2 D 
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none but®a learned mai* would use, by the studied 
position of words and phrases, so that not only each 
part should be melodious in itself, but contribute to 
the harmony of the whole, each note referring and 
conducting to the melody of all the foregoing and 
following words of the same period or stanza, and 
lastly with equal® labour, the gi eater because unbe- 
trayed, by the vanation and various harmonies of their 
metrical movement Their measures, however, were 
not indebted for their variety to the introduction of 
new metres, such as have been attempted of late in the 
Alonzo and Imogen,^ and others bon owed fiom the 
German, having in their very mechanism a specific 
overpowering tune, to which the generous leader hu- 
mours his voice and emphasis, with moie indulgence 
to the author than attention to the meaning or quan- 
tity of the words , but which, to an ear familiar with 
the numerous sounds of the Gieek and Roman poets, 
has an effect not unlike that of galloping over a paved 
road m a Geiman stage- waggon without spiings On 
the contrary, the elder bards both of Italy and Eng- 
land produced a far greater as well as moie charming 
variety by countless modifications, and subtle balances 
of sound in the common meties of their countiy A 
lasting and enviable reputation awaits that man of 
genius, who should attempt and realize a union , — who 


® [Here is a stanza of this overpowering metre — 

A warriour so bold and a virgin so bright 
Conversed as they sat on the green , 

They gazed on each other with tendei delight 
Alonzo the brave, was the name of the knight. 

The maid’s was the fair Imogens 
Mr Southey adopted this metre foi his popular ballad — 
Mary the Maid of the Inn Poet, Works, 1838 vol vi p 
3 & C] 
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should recall the high finish, the appiopriateness, the 
facility, the delicate proportion, and above all, the per- 
fusiv-e and omnipresent giace, which have preserved, 
as in a shriije of precious ambei, the Spariow of Ca- 
tullus, the Swallow, the Giasshopper^ and all the other 
little loves of Anacreon , and which, with bright, 
though diminished glories, revisited the youth and 
early manhood of Chnstian Europe, in the vales of® 


® These thoughts were suggested to me during the perusal 
of the Madrigals of Giovambatista Stro^/si published in Florence 
in May loQS, by his sons Lorenzo and Filippo Strozzi, with a 
dedication to their paternal uncle, Signor Leone Strozzi, Gene) ale 
delle battaglie di Santa Chieba As I do not lemember to have 
seen either the poems or their author mentioned m any English 
work, or to have found them m any of the common collections ot 
Italian poetry , * and as the little woik is of rare occurrence , I 
will transcribe a few specimens I have seldom met with com- 
positions that possessed, to my feelings, more of that satistying 
‘entireness, that complete adequateness of the manner to the 
matter which so charms us in Anacreon, joined wnth the tender- 
ness, and more than the delicacy of Catullus 1 rifles as they 
are, they weie probably elaborated with great care , yet in the 
perusal we refer them to a spontaneous energy rather than to 
voluntary effort To a cultivated taste there is a delight m 
perfection for its own sake, independently of the material in 
which It IS manifested, that none but a cultivated taste can un- 
derstand or appreciate 

After what I have advanced, it would appear presumption to 
offer a translation , even if the attempt were not discouraged 
by the different genius of the English mmd and language, 
which demands a denser body of thought as the condition ot a 
high polish, than the Italian I cannot but deem it likewise an 
advantage m the Italian tongue, in many other respects mfe 
nour to our own, that the language of poetry is more distinct 
from that of prose than with us From the earlier appearance 
and established primacy of the Tuscan poets, concurring with 


[Gamha, p o93, calls this ecUtion 7 ara edizione Ed ] 
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Amo, and the groves of Isis and of Cam , — and who 


the number of independent states, and the diversity of vtntten 
dialects, the Italians have gained a poetic idiom, as the Greeks 
before them had obtained from the same causes, with greater 
and more various lAscnminations, for example, the Ionic for 
their heroic verses, the Attic for their iambic, and the two 
inodes of the Doric for the lyric or sacerdotal, and the pastoral, 
the distinctions of which "were doubtless ftiore obvious to the 
Greeks themselves than they are to us 

I will venture to add one other observation before I proceed 
to the transcription I am aware that the sentiments which I 
have avowed concerning the points of difference between the 
poetry of the piesent age, and that of the period between 1500 
and 16o0, are the reverse of the opinion commonly entertained 
I was conversing on this subject with a friend, when the servant, 
a worthy and sensible woman, coming in, I placed before her 
two engravings, the one a pinky coloured plate of the day, the 
other a masterly etching by Salvator Rosa from one of his own 
pictures On pressing her to tell ns, which she preferred, after 
a little blushing and flutter of feeling, she replied — “ Why, that, 
Sir, to be sure ' (pointing to the thare from the Fleet street print 
shops), — It’s so neat and elegant 1 other is such a sciatchy 
slovenly thing ” An artist, whose r ntings are scai cely less 
valuable than his pictures, and to whose authority more defer- 
ence will be willingly paid, than I could even wish should be 
shewn to mine, has told us, and from bis own expeiience too, 
that good taste must be acquired, and like all other good things, 
IS the result of thought and the submissive study of the best 
models t If it be asked, But what shall I deem such'^” — 
the answer is , presume those to be the best, the reputation of 


t [** On whom then can he rely, or who shall show him the 
path that leads to excellence? 1 he answer is obvious Those 
great masters who have travelled the same road with success are 
the most likely to conduct others Ihe w'orks of those who 
have stood the test of ages have a claim to that respect and ven- 
eration to which no modern can pretend The duration and 
stability of their fame is sufiScient to evince that it has not been 
suspended upon the slender thread of fashion and caprice, but 
bound to the human heart by every tie of sympathetic admi- 
ration ** Reynolds Discourse ii Ed ] 
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^ith. these should combine the keenei interest, deepei 


■winch has been matured into fame by the consent of ages For 
wisdom always has a final majority, if not by conviction, yet by 
acquiescence In addition to Sir J Reynolds I may mention 
Harris of Salisbury , who in one of his philosophical disquisi- 
tions has written on the means of acquiring ajust taste with the 
precision of Aristotle, and the elegance of Quinctihan t 

MADRIGALI 

Gehdosuo rtiscel chiaroy e tianquillo 
M'tiLsegno Amm di state a mezzo* I giomo , 

Aidean le selve, aidean lejiiagge^ e i colli 
Ond *10, ch* al piu gran gielo ardo e sjavillo, 

Suhito corsi , ma si pw 0 adanio 
Girsene tl udi, che turbarno*l volli 
Sol mt specchiava, e*n dolce ombiosa sponda 
Ml stava intento almormoiardetl* onda 

dure 


I [See Philological Inquiries Part 11 chap xii especially 
the concluding paragraphs Ihis Ireatise is contained in vol 
11 of the collective edition of the works of Harris, — by his son 
the Earl of Malmesbuty, in two vols 4to London, 1801 
James Hams, the author of those volumes, was boin m the 
Close of Salisbury, July 29, 1709 — died Dec 22 1780 He is 
best known as the author of Hermes, a work on Unnersal Gram- 
mar, which, according to Bishop Lowth, presents “the most 
beautiful example of analysis that has been exhibited since the 
da} s of Aristotle ” and three Treatises concerning Art, — Music, 
Painting and Poetry, and Happiness, — which imitate the method 
of Plato, and are written with admirable distinctness Harris 
was not given up wholly to literary pursuits, and domestic and 
social amusements, though possessed of high qualifications for 
both the one and the other he also took a part in public life» 
held the office fiist of a Lord of the Admiralty, then for about 
two years of a Lord of the Treasury In 1774 he became 
Secretary and Comptroller to the Queen He represented the 
Borough of Christ Church till the day of his death, was assidu- 
ous m the discharge of his parliamentary duty and occasionally 
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Amo, and the groves of Isis and of Cam , — and who 


the number of independent states, and the diversity of written 
dialects, the Italians have gained a poetic idiom, as the Greeks 
before them had obtained from the same causes, with greater 
and more various cftscrimiiiations, for example, the Ionic for 
their heroic verses, the Attic for their iambic, and the two 
modes of the Done for the lyric or sacerdotal, and the pastoral, 
the distinctions of which were doubtless taore obvious to the 
Greeks themselves than they are to us 
I will venture to add one other observation before I proceed 
to the transcription I am aware that the sentiments vi^hich I 
have avowed concerning the points of difference between the 
poetry of the present age, and that of the period between 1500 
and 1650, are the reverse of the opinion commonly entertained 
I was conver^^mg on this subject with a friend, when the servant, 
d worthy and sensible woman, coming in, I placed before her 
two engravings, the one a pinky-coloured plate of the day, the 
other a masterly etching by Salvator Rosa from one of his own 
pictures On pressing her to tell us, which she preferred, after 
a little blushing and flutter of feeling, she replied — ** Why, that, 
Sir, to be sure ’ (pointing to the uare from the Fleet street pnnt 
shops), — It’s so neat and elegant 1 other is such a sciatcky 
slovenly thing ** An artist, whose i ritings are scarcely less 
valuable than his pictures, and to whose authority more defer- 
ence will be willingly paid, than I could even wish should be 
shewn to mine, has told us, and from his own expeiience too, 
tliat good taste must be acquired, and like all other good things, 
is the result of thought and the submissive studv of the best 
models t If it be asked, But what shall I deem such‘s” — 
the answer is , presume those to be the best, the reputation of 


t [‘* On whom then can he rely, or who shall show him the 
path that leads to excellence’ 1 he answer is obvious 1 hose 
great masters who have tiavelled the same road with success are 
the most likely to conduct others 1 he works of those who 
have stood the test of ages have a claim to that respect and ven- 
eiatiou to which no modem can pretend The duration and 
stability of their fame is sufficient to evince that it has not been 
suspended upon the slender thread of fashion and caprice, but 
bound to the human heart by every tie of sympathetic admi- 
ration ” Re} nolds Discourse n Ed ] 
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with these should combine the keenei interest, deepei 


which has been matured into fame by the consent of ages For 
wisdom always has a final majority, if not by conviction, yet by 
acquiescence In addition to Sir J Rey^iolds I may mention 
Harris of Salisbury , who in one of his philosophical disquisi- 
tions has written on the means of acquiiing a just taste with the 
precision of Aristotle, and the elegance of Qumetilian t 

MADRIGALI 

Gebdosuo ritscel chiaro, e tianqmllo 
Mbnsegno Amor di itate a mezzoH giomo , 

Ardean le solve, aidean tefiagge, ex colh 
Ond ho, cK ul piu gran gteb ardo e sjavillo, 

Svbito corst i ma si puio adoriio 
Girsene ilvidt, che turbar no*l volli 
Sol mi specchiava, e^n dolce ombrosa sponda 
Mx stava intento almormorar delV onda 

Axire 


$ [See Philological Inquiries Partii chap xii especially 
the concluding paragraphs Ihis 1 realise is contained m vol 
11 of the collective edition of the works of Hams, — by his son 
the Earl of Malmesbuiy, in two vols 4to London, 1801 
James Harris, the author of those volumes, was boin in the 
Close of Salisbury, July 29, 1709— died Dec 22, 1780 He is 
best known as the author of Hermes, a work on Universal Gram- 
mar , which, according to Bishop Lowth, presents “ the most 
beautiful example of analjsis that has been exhibited since the 
days of Aristotle ” and three Treatises concerning Art, — Music, 
Painting and Poetry, and Happiness, — which imitate the method 
of Plato, and are written with admirable distinctness Hams 
was not given up wholly to literary pursuits, and domestic and 
social amusements, though possessed of high qualifications for 
both the one and the other he also took a part in public life, 
held the office first of a Lord of the Admiralty, tlien for about 
two years of a Lord of the Treasury In 1774 he became 
Secretary and Comptroller to the Queen He repre«ented the 
Borough of Christ Church till the day of his death, was assidu- 
ous in the discharge of his parliamentary duty and occasionally 
took a share m debates See Memoirs of the Author by his 
Son, prefixed to his works SC] 
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pathos, manUei reflection, and the fieshei and moie 


Aw e deW ango<^cioso vive) mto 
Reji igei 10 soavBy 

JE dolce SI, ’pm non mi par graie 
NeH ardei , ne I moi it, anz' tl desio , 

Dek toi I ghiaccio, e le nubi, eH tempo no 
Discacciaiene omai, che t*onda chiaia, 

JJ V omhi a non men cava 
A scheizate, e cantar pet suoi boschetti, 
E ptati Jesta et allegrezza allelti 


Paafiche, ma spesso in amoiosa 

Guerta co^Jion, e L* etba 

Alla stagione aceiba 

Vetdi in segue delgiglio e della losa, 

Moveie, Awe, plan pian, che tregua b posa, 
Se non pace, lo i itrove , 

E so ben dove — Oh vago, e mansveto 
Sguatdo, oh labbra d^ambiosia, oh rider lieto ' 


Hor come nn scoglio stassi, 

Hot come un no se’nfugge, 

Ed hor rrud’ otsa nigge, 

Hor cant a angelo pio ma che Tionfassi ’ 
E che nonjammi, 0 sassi, 

0 1 ivi, 0 belue, o Dii, questamia vaga 
Non so, se ninja, b maga. 

Non so, se donna, o Dea, 

Non so, se dolce b tea ’ 


Piangendo mi baciaste, 
E ridendo il negaste 
In dog ha hebbtvi pia, 
Jnjesta hebbivi ria 
Nacque gioia di pianti, 
Doloi di nso 0 amanti 
Misei i, habbiate insieme 
Ognor paura e speme 


Bel 
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lous imageiy, which give a value and a name that 


Bel FioVy til mi itmembri 

La 1 ugmdosa guancia del bel viso . 

E SI vei a I’assemk i, 

Che n te sovente^ come in lei m^afiiso 
Ei hoi del vago nso. 

Hoi del seveno sguardo 

lo pui cteco riguai do Ma qualfugget 

0 Rosa, il matiin lieve ^ 

E chi te, come neve, 

EH mio cot teco, e la mia vita sti ugge'f 


Anna* mia,Anna dolce, oh sempie nuovo 
E piu chiai 0 concento, 

Quanta dolcezza scnto 

In bol Anna dicendo'^ lo mi pui pi novo, 

Ne qm ti a not i liruovo, 

Ne tia cieli aimonm, 

Che del bel name suo pul dolce sia 
Altio il Cielo, altio Amoie, 

Alti 0 non suona I Lceo del mio coi e 


Hoi cheHprato, e la selva si scoloia, 

Al tuo sei eno ombi oso 
Muovine, alto Riposo, 

I)eh ch Ho i iposi una sol iiotte, un hoi a 
Han lej-ere, e gh augelli, ognun taloia 
Ha qualche pace , lo quando, 

Lasso f non vonne ei i undo, 

E non piango, e non gi ido e qual pui forte'^ 
Ma poiche, non sent* egh, odine, Morte 


Risi e piansi d*Amor , ne perb mai 

Se non injiamma, o Hi onda, o *n vento scmsi 

Spesso mei ce ti ovai 

Cl udel 


£Fillx m Strozn’s M4dngal SC] 
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will not pass^away to the poets who have done honoui 
to our own times, and to those of our immediate pie- 
decessors 


Cl udelj senrpie in me mortOt in altn vmi 
Hoi da* pill icuri Abissi al ciel m*alzait 
Hoi lie pur caddi giubo , 

Stanco al Jin qui son chtuso 

7 [1 he union of ** high finish and perfusive grace with pathos 
and manly reflection’* — pathos recalling the peculiar tone of 
Southe} with a Wordsworthian strength of thought and stateli 
ness of sentiment — is exemplified, as it seems to me, in the 
poetry of Mr H T«iylor, (not to speak of its other meiits of a 
different kind) especially his later poetiy, and very exquisitely 
in his printed but unpublished Lines written in remembrance of 
E E Villiers A friend pointed out to me, what I had before 
been feeling the fine interwoven harmony of the stanra m this 
poem, which, though long and varied, forms a whole to the ear 
as truly as the more formal Spenserian stanza, but has a soft, 
flowing movement remarkably well fitted for the expiession of 
thoughtful tenderness, and well illustrates BJr Wordsworth’s 
remark, recorded in this work, on the musical “ sweep of whole 
paragraphs ” It is easy enough to invent new metres, but some 
new metres which the world has lately been presented with 
will never live, I fear, to be old Ihey are as unmusical and 
not so spirited as a Chitdsaw war song — 1 heie is a witch in Mr 
1 ennyson’s poetrv, but 1 do not imagine that an\ great part of her 
witching power resides in newness of metre — though perhaps it 
is rash even to hazard a conjecture on the properties of such a 
subtle enchantress, or to say how such a mysterious siren does 
or does not bewitch SC] 
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CHAPTER IV 

Examination of the tenets peculiar to Mi Wo'i ds- 
worth — Rustic life ( above ally low and rustic life ) 
especially unj^avoui able to the formation of a 
human diction — The best parts of language the 
product of philosopher <?, not of clowns or shep^ 
herds — Poetiy essentially ideal and generic — The 
language of Milton as much the language of real 
hfcy yeay incomparably more so than that of the 
cottager 

S far then as Mr Wordsworth in his pi e- 
face contended, and most ably contended, 
foi a reformation in oui poetic diction, 
as far as he has e\inced the tiuth of pas- 
sion, and the diamatic propriety of those 
figuies and metaphois in the original poets, which, 
Stripped of their justifying leasons, and converted into 
mere artifices of connection 01 ornament, constitute 
the characteristic falsity in the poetic style of the mo- 
derns , and as far as he has, with equal acuteness and 
deal ness, pointed out the process by which this change 
was effected, and the resemblances between that state 
into which the leadei s mind is thrown by the pleasur- 
able confusion of thought from an unaccustomed tram 
of words and images , and that state which is induced 
|)y the natuial language of impassioned feeling, he 
’undertook a useful task, and deseives all praise, both 
foi the attempt and for the execution. The provoca^ 
tions to this remonstrance in behalf of ti uth and nature 
were still of perpetual recurrence before and after the 
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publication (jf this preface I cannot likewise but add, 
that the comparison of such poems of meiit, as have 
been given to the public within the last ten or twelve 
yeais, with the majority of those pioduced previously 
to the appearance of that pieface, leave no doubt on 
my mind, that Mi Woidsworth is fully justified in 
believing his effoits to have been by no means ineffec- 
tual Not only in the veises of those who have pio- 
fessed then admiration of his genius, but even of those 
who have distinguished themselves by hostility to his 
theoiy, and depieciation of his writings, aie the im- 
pressions of his principles plainly visible It is possi- 
ble, that with these prmciples otheis may have been 
blended, which are not equally evident, and some 
which are unsteady and subveitible fiom the nariow- 
ness 01 imperfection of then basis But it is more 
than possible, that these eriors of defect or exaggera- 
tion, by kindling and feeding the controversy, may 
have conduced not only to the wider propagation of 
the accompanjnng truths, but that, by their frequent 
presentation to the mind m an excited state, they may 
have won for them a moie permanent and practical 
lesult A man will borrow a pait from his opponent 
the more easily, if he feels himself justified in contin- 
uing to reject a part While there remain important 
points in which he can still feel himself m the light, in 
which he still finds firm footing for continued resist- 
ance, he will giadually adopt those opinions, which 
were the least remote from his own convictions, as not 
less congruous with his own theory than „ with that 
which he reprobates In like manner with a kind of 
instinctive piudence, he will abandon by little and 
little his weakest posts, till at length he seems to for- 
get that they had ever belonged to him, or affects to 
consider them at most as accidental and “petty annex- 
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merits/^ the removal of which leaves the citadel unhurt 
and unendangeied 

My own diffeiences from certain supposed parts of 
Mr Wordsworth’s theory ground themselves on the 
assumption, that his woids had be§n rightly mter- 
pieted, as purporting that the piopei diction for poetry 
in geneial consists altogether in a language taken, 
with due exceptions, from the mouths of men in real 
life, a language which actually constitutes the natural 
conversation of men undei the influence of natural 
feelings My objection is, fiist, that in any sense this 
rule is applicable only to ceitam classes of poetry, 
secondly, that even to these classes it is not applicable, 
except in such a sense, as hath nevei by any one (as 
far as I know or have read,) been denied oi doubted , 
and lastly, that as far as, and in that degree in which it 
is piacticable, it is yet as a rule useless, if not injurious, 
and theiefoie either need not, or ought not to be 
practised The poet informs his leader, that he had 
generally chosen low and rustic life , ^ but not as low 
and lustic, or in oidei to repeat that pleasure of doubt- 
ful moral effect, which pei sons of elevated rank and of 
supeiioui refinement oftentimes derive from a happy 
imitation of the rude unpolished manners and discourse 
of their inferiouis Foi the pleasuie so derived may 
be traced to three exciting causes The fii st is the 
naturalness, m fact, of the things repiesented The 
second is the appaient naturalness of the representa- 
tion, as raised and qualified by an imperceptible infu- 
sion of the author’s own knowledge and talent, which 
infusion does, indeed, constitute it an imitation as dis- 
tinguished from a mere copy The third cause may 


^ [In the last edition of this preface the word ** humble*^ 13 
substituledr^or “ low See P. W II p S06 Ed J 
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be found in^the reader’s conscious feeling of his supe- 
riority awakened by the contrast presented to him , 
even as for the same purpose the kings and great 
baions of yore retained, sometimes actual clowns and 
fools, but more f^sequently shiewd and witty fellows in 
that character These, however, were not Mr Words- 
worth’s objects He chose low and rustic life, ‘‘ be- 
cause m that condition the essential passions of the 
heait find a better soil, in which they can attain their 
matui ity, are less under restraint, and speak a plainer 
and more emphatic language , because m that condi- 
tion of life our elemental y feelings coexist m a state 
of gi eater simplicity, and consequently may be moie 
accuiately contemplated, and more forcibly communi- 
cated, because the manners of ruial life germinate 
from those elementary feelings , and from the neces- 
sary character of rural occupations are more easily 
compiehended, and aie more durable, and lastly, be- 
cause in that condition the passions of men are incoi- 
porated with the beautiful and permanent forms of 
nature 

Now it is clear to me, that in the most interesting 
of the poems, in which the author is more or less dra- 
matic, as The Brothers, Michael, Ruth, The 
Mad Mother, and others,® the persons intioduced 
are by no means taken from low or rustic life m the 
common acceptation of those words , and it is not less 
clear, that the sentiments and language, as far as they 
can be conceued to have been really transferred fiom 


® [fhe Brothers P W I p 109 Michael ib p 222 The 
Mad Mother, now simply entitled ** Her eyes are wild ** ih p 
256, and Ruth II p 106 Ld Ihe Edition of Mr Words 
worth’s Poems, referred to by Mr Coleridge m this critique, is 
that of 1815, in two vols large Svo S C j 
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the minds and conversation of such persons, are attri- 
butable to causes and circumstances not' necessarily 
connected with “ their occupations and abode The 
thoughts, feelings, language, and manners of the shep- 
herd-farmeis in the vales of Cumbedand and West- 
moreland, as far as they are actually 'adopted in those 
poems, may be accounted foi from causes, which will 
and do produce the same results in every state of life, 
whethei in town or country As the two principal I 
rank that independence, which raises a man above 
seivitude, or daily toil for the profit of others, yet not 
above the necessity of industry and a frugal simplicity 
of domestic life, and the accompanying unambitious, 
but solid and religious, education, which has rendered 
few books familiar, but the Bible, and the Liturgy or 
Hymn book To this latter cause, indeed, which is so 
far accidental, that it is the blessing of particular 
countnes and a particular age, not the product of 
particular places or employments, the poet owes the 
shew of probability, that his personages might really 
feel, think, and talk with any tolerable resemblance 
to his representation It is an excellent lemark of Dr 
Heniy More s, that “a man of confined education, but 
of good parts, by constant reading of the Bible will 
naturally form a more winning and commanding rhe- 
toric than those that are learned , the intermixture of 
tongues and of artificial phrases debasing tlieiy style 


3 lEnthusiasmusTnumphatus, Sect XXXV “ For a man illiter- 
ate, as he was,* but of good parts, by constant reading of the Bible 
will naturally contract a more winning and commanding Rhe- 
tonck than those that are learned, the intermixtuie of tongues 
and of artihciai phrases deforming their style, and making it 


[1 his IS spoken of the enthusiast, David George, who was 
born at Delph , died l5o6 SC] 
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It IS, moreover, to be consideied that to the foima- 
tion of healthy feelings, and a reflecting mind, nega- 
tions involve impediments not less foimidable than 
sophistication and vicious intermixture I am con- 
vinced, that for ^ the human soul to prosper m lustic 
life a certain vantage-giound is pie-iequisite It is 
not every man that is likely to be impioved by a coun- 
try life or by country labours Education, or oiigmal 
sensibility, oi both, must pie-exi&t, if the changes, 
forms, and incidents of nature aie to piove a sufficient 
stimulant And where these aie not sufficient, the 
mind contracts and hardens by want of stimulants, 
and the man becomes selfish, sensual, gioss, and haid- 
hearted Let the management of the Poor Laws m 
Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristol be compared with 
the oidinary dispensation of the pool rates in agricul- 
tural villages, where the farmeis are the overseers and 


sound more after the manner of men, though ordinarily there 
mav be moie of God in it than in that of the enthusiast ** p 34, 
Ed London, 1656 Dr Henry More, the friend and colleague 
of Cudworth was born in 1614, died 1687 He was educated 
in Christ College, Cambridge, in which University he spent his 
life His theological orks, — the chief of w hich are 1 he Mystery 
of Godliness and A Modest Inquiiy into the Mystery ot Ini- 
quity, a detailed argument against the Church of Rome, — fill 
one laige folio volume, and his philosophical writings are nu 
merous He studied Plotinus and, rejecting the doctrines of 
Aristotle and the scholastics, sought the principles of divine 
philosophy m the writings of the Platonists Their teaching 
and that of the ancient Cabbalists he traced to the same source, 
the Hebrew Prophets, whose doctrmes he believed to have been 
transmitted to Pythagoras and from him to Plato 1 hough an 
opponent of mystics and enthusiasts, his own mind had a strong 
tendency to mysticism , he was profoundly learned and of a 
most contemplative spirit Cousin says that in combating the 
errors of Des Cartes and Spinoza he shewed great respect for 
the genius of these two philosophers SC] 
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guardians of tlie pooi If my own -experience 
not been parti culaily unfoitunate, as well as that of 
the many respectable countiy clergymen with whom I 
have conversed on the subject, the lesult would en- 
gendei moie than scepticism concerning the desirable 
influences of low and rustic life^in and for itself 
Whatevei may* be concluded on the other side, from 
the stronger local attachments and enteipiising spirit 
of the Swiss, and other mountaineers, applies to a par- 
ticular mode of pastoral life, undei forms of property 
that permit and beget manners truly lepubhcan, not to 
rustic life in general, 01 to the absence of artificial cul- 
tivation On the contrary the mountaineers, whose 
manneis have been so often eulogized, aie m general 
bettei educated and gi eater readeis than men of equal 
rank elsewhere But where this is not the case, as 
among the peasantiy of North Wales, the ancient 
mountains, with all their tenors and all their glories, 
are pictuies to the blind, and music to the deaf 
I should not have enteied so much into detail upon 
this passage, but here seems to be the point, to which 
all the lines of diffeience converge as to their source 
and centie , — I mean, as far as, and in whatever respect, 
my poetic cieed does differ from the doctrines pro- 
mulgated m this preface I adopt wuth full faith, the 
piiinciple of Aristotle, that poetry, as poetry, is essen- 
tially^ ideal,'' that it avoids and excludes all acciaent. 


^ [Mr Coleridge here quoted, in a foot note, from the firbt edi- 
tion of IheFnend the pas-^age “ Say not that I am recom- 
mending abstraction ‘i/' to the end of the paragraph, which 
occurs in the Second of the Letters from Germany, placed near 
the end of this volume ] 

® [See Poetic s 18 ^avepov be h ru/v sipjj/isvcoVf kuI on 
ov TO rit yevoixeva XkyeiVj rovro iroiijrov epyov tcrnVf aXK* 
olac OLV yevoiro, ml ra duvard mrd to tiKog, /; to dvay 
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that its appareirt individualities of rank, chaiacter, or 
occupation must be representative of a class , and that 
the persons of poetry must be clothed with generic 
attributes, with the common attributes of the class , 
not with such as one gifted individual might possibly 
possess, but such as from his situation it is most pro- 
bable before-hand that he would possess ® If my 


KciXov * * * Ato Kat ^tXoo'o^turepoi/ Kal ffTrovdaLorepov 
TToirjffig Lcrropiag IffTiv *H fiev ydp 'rroiriffig ixdWov ra 
h.aBo\ov^ 7 j d’ laropla ra KaO" kKaffrov XkysL dk kuBo- 

Xov piav, r<p Troitp ra ttoV drra avfiPaivei Xsytiv, 17 TrpdrrstVf 
Kara to eiKog^ 7) to avaykaiovt ov crroxal^BTat rj Troirjffig, 
ovoiiara iTrtTiOsfihr} ra #ca0’ e/caorrov, ri 
gTrpct^s?^, Ti Ed 

Jt appears ft om what has been said, that the object of the poet is 
•not to relate what has actually happened, hut what may possibly 
happen, either with pi obability or Jrom necessity The difference 
between the poet and the histouan does not anse from one 
writing in verse and the other in prose, for if the work of He- 
rodotus were put into verse, it would be no less a history than 
It IS in prose But they difter in this, that one relates what 
has actually been done, the other what may be done, Poetry, 
therefore, is more philosophical and instructive than history 
Poetry speaks more oj general things, and history of pai ticulai 
By general things I mean what any p&rson oJ such a chaiacter 
would probably and naturally say or do in such a situation, and 
this IS what poetiy aims at even in giving names to the chaiacters 
By paiiioular things I mean what any individual, as Alribiades, 
J or instance, either acted or suffered in reality Pye*s Iransla- 
tion SC] 

® [“ It IS Shakespeare’s peculiar excellence, that throughout 
the whole of his splendid picture gallery — (the leader will 
excuse the acknowledged inadequacy of this metaphor) — ^we 
find individuality everywhere, mere portrait nowhere In all 
his various characters we still feel ourselves communing with 
the same nature, which is everywhere present as the vegetable 
sap in the blanches, sprays, leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruits, 
their shapes, tastes, and odours Speaking of the effect, that 
IS, his woiks themselves, we may define the excellence of their 
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piemises are light and my deductions legitimate, it 
^ follows that there can be no poetic medium between 
the swains of Theociitus and those of an imaginary 
golden age 

The chaiacteis of the vicar and the sl^epherd-mannei 
in the poem of The Brothers,'^ and that of the 
shepheid of Green head Ghyll m the Michael,® have 
all the veiisimilitude and lepiesentative quality, that 
the puiposes of poetry can requiie They are persons 
of a known and abiding class, and their manners and 
sentiments the natural pioduct of ciicumstances com- 
mon to the class Take Michael for instance 

An old man stout of heart, and strong of hmb 
flis bodily flame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength his mind was keen, 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affaus, 

And in his shepheid’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than oidmary men 
Hence he had learned the meaning of all -winds, 

Of blasts of every tone, and oftentimes 
W hen others heeded not, He heard the South 
Make subteiraneous music, like the noi&e 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills 
Ihe Shepherd at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 

' I he wnnds aie now devising woik foi me 
And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The tiaveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him and left him on the heights 


method as consisting in that just proportion, that union and 
interpenetration of the universal and the pai titular, winch 
must ever pervade all woiks of decided and true science ’ 
IheFiiend, III pp 121-2 Ed] 

7 [P W I p lOQ Ed ] 

8 [Ib p 222 Ed ] 


2 


E 
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So hve4 he, till his eightieth year was past 
And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the sti earns and rocks, 

Were things indilFerent to the Shepherd’s thoughts 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 
Ihe commo^ air , the hills, which he so oft 
Had climbed with vigoious steps , ® which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 
Of haidbhip, skill or courage, joy or fear, 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts, 

So grateful in themselves, the certainty 
Of honourable gam , these fields, these lulls 
Which were his living Being, even more 
Than his own blood — what could they less ? had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, ® were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love. 

The pleasure which there is m life itself 

On the other hand, m the poems which are pitched in a 
lower key, as the Harry and The Idiot 

Boy, the feelings are those of human nature m ge- 
neral , though the poet has judiciously laid the scene m 
the country, m order to place himself in the vicinity ot 
interesting images, without the necessity of ascribing a 
sentimental perception of their beauty to the persons 
of his drama In The Idiot Boy, indeed, the mo- 
ther’s chaiacter is not so much the real and native 
product of a ‘‘ situation where the essential passions 


8 }jills^ which with vigorous step 

He had so often climbed/* — Last edition Ed ] 

® [“ linking to such acts 

The certainty of honouiable gam , 

Those fields, those hills — what could they le«!s had laid 
Strong hold on Ins affections * — Last edition Ed ] 

10 [P W, II p 135 Ed ] 

» [Ib I p ‘203 Ed ] 
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of the heart find a better soil, in which the j can attain 
their maturity and <?peak a plainei and more emphatic 
language/’ as it is an impersonation of an instmct 
abandoned by judgment Hence the two following 
charges seem to me not wholly grourdless at least, 
they are the only plausible objections, which I have 
heard to that fine poem The one is, that the author 
has not, in the po^'m itself, taken suflScient care to 
preclude fiom the readei’s fancy the disgusting images 
of ordinary morbid idiocy, which yet it was by no 
means his intention to lepresent He has even by 
the “bull, bun, burr,” uncounteracted by any preced- 
ing description of the boy’s beauty, assisted m recall- 
ing them The other is, that the idiocy of the boy is 
so evenly balanced by the folly of the mother, as to 
present to the general reader rather a laughable bur- 
lesque on the blindness of anile dotage, than an ana- 
lytic display of maternal afiection in its ordinary 
woi kings 

In The Thorn, the poet himself acknowledges 
in a note the necessity of an introductory poem, m 
which he should have portrayed the character of the 
person from whom the words of the poem are supposed 
to proceed a supeistitious man moderately imagina- 
tive, of slow faculties and deep feehngs, “ a captain 
of a small trading vessel, for example, who, being past 
the middle age of life, had retired upon an annmty, or 
small independent income, to some village or country 
town of winch he was not a native, or m which he had 
not been accustomed to live Such men having no- 
thing to do become credulous and talkative from indo- 
lence ” But m a poem, still more m a lyric poem — 


[Ib II p 124 The note to which Mr Colendge refer*» 
IS onutted in the last editions £d ] 
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^nd the Nurse m Romeo aisd Juliet alone prevents 
me from extending the lemark even to diamatic 
poetry, if indeed even the Nurse can be deemed alto- 
gether a case m point — it is not possible to imitate 
truly a dull an'! garrulous discourser, without repeat- 
ing the effects of dulness and gariulity Howevei 
this may be, I daie assert, that the parts — (and these 
foim the far larger portion of •the whole) — which 
might as well or still better have proceeded from the 
poet’s own imagination, and have been spoken in his 
own character, aie those which have given, and which 
Will continue to give, umveisal delight, and that the 
passages exclusively appropriate to the supposed iiai- 
ratoi, such as the last couplet of the third stanza the 
seven last lines of the tenth and the five following 
stanzas, with the exception of the four admirable lines 
at the commencement of the fourteenth, aie felt by 
many unprejudiced and unsophisticated hearts, as sud- 
den and unpleasant sinkings from the height to which 
the poet had previously lifted them, and to which he 
again re-elevates both himself and his readei 


13 * « measured it from side to side , 

Tis three feet long, and two feet wide ^ 

'■i t “ Na>, T-ack your brain — ’tis all in vain, 

1*11 tell you every thing I know , 

But to the Thorn, and to the Pond 
Which lb a httle step bej ond, 


* [These two lines are left out in the latter editions So 
are the two stanzas (originally the 11th and 12th) cited m the 
next note, and some parts of the present 12th, l3th, and 
14th, are altered from what they w ere as quoted by Sir C 

t [Preface P VS II p SO? SC] 
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If then I am compelled to doubt the theorv, by 
which the choice of characteis was to be diiected, not 
only a pi w'^i, fiom giounds of leason, but both from 
the few instances in which the poet himself need be 
supposed to have been governed by iti and from the 
compaiative mfeiiority of those instances, still more 
must I hesitate m my assent to the sentence which 
immediately follows, the formei citation , and which I 
can neither admit as paiticular fact, noi as geneial 


I wish that } ou would go 
Perhaps, when you are at the place. 

You something of her tale may trace 

I’ll give you the best help I can 
Before you up the mountain go. 

Up to the dreaiy mountain-top, 
ril tell you all I know 

now some two and-twenty years 
Since she (her name is Martha Ray) 
Gave, with a maiden’s true good will, 
Hei company to Stephen Hill , 

And she was blithe and gay, 

And she was happy, happy still 
Whene’er she thought of Stephen Hill 

And they had fixed the wedding day. 

The morning that must wed them both , 
But Stephen to another maid 
Had sworn another oath , 

And, with this other maid, to church 
Unthinking Stephen went^ — 

Poor aiartba * on that woful day 
A pang of pitiless dismay 
Into her soul was &ent , 

A fire was kindled in her breast. 

Which might not burn itseK to rest 

They say, full six months after this, 
While yet the summer leaves were green, 
She to the mountain top would go. 
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rule “ Tke language, too, of these men has been 
adopted (purified indeed tiom what appeal to he its 
real defects, from all lasting and rational causes of 
dislike or disgust) because such men hourly communi- 
cate with the best objects from which the best part of 
language is originally denved, and because, fiom their 
rank in society and the sameness and nairow ciicle of 
their Intel couse, being less under the action of social 


And there was often seen 

'Tis baid, a child was in her womb, 

As now to any eve was plain , 

She was with child, and she was mad, 
Yet often she was sober sad 
From her exceeding pain 
Oh me * ten thousand times I’d rather 
1 hat he had died, that cruel fathei ’ 


Last Christmas when they talked of this,, 
Old Farmer Simpson did maintain, 

That in her y omb the infant wrought 
About Its mother’s heart, and brought 
Her senses back again 
And, when at last her time drew near. 
Her looks were calm, her senses clear 

No more I know, I wish I did, 

And I would tell it all to you, 

For what became of this poor child 
There’s none that ever knew 
And if a clnld was born or no, 

1 here’s no one that could ever tell , 

And if ’twas born ahve or dead, 

There’s no one knows, as I have said 
But some remember well. 

That Martha Raj about this time 
Would up the mountam often climb ” 
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Tanity, they convey their feelmgfs and notions in simple 
and unelaborated expressions To this I reply , that 
a rustic’s language, puiified from all piovincialism and 
grossne&s, and so far re-constructed as to be made 
consistent with the rules of grammar-^ (which are in 
essence no othei than the laws of universal logic, ap- 
plied to psychological materials) — will not difFei from 
the language of any other man of common sense, 
however leained or aefined he may be, except as fai 
as the notions, which the rustic has to convey, are 
fewei and more indiscriminate This will become still 
clearei , if we add the consideration — (equally impor- 
tant though less obvious) — that the rustic, from the 
more imperfect development of his faculties, an^ from 
the lower state of their cultivation, aims almost solely 
to convey insulated facts, eithei those of his scanty 
experience or his traditional belief, while the educated 
man chiefly seeks to discover and express those con- 
nections of things, or those relative bearings of fact to 
fact, fiom which some moie oi less geneial law is de- 
ducible For facts are valuable to a wise man, chiefly 
as they lead to the discoveiy of the mdwelhng law, 
which is the tiue being of things, the sole solution of 
then modes of existence and in the knowledge of 
which consists oui dignity and oui power 

As little can I agiee with the assertion, that from 
the objects with which the lustic hourly communicates 
the best part of language is foimed Foi first, if to 
communicate with an object implies such an acquaint- 
ance with it, as rendeis it capable of being disci imi- 
nately reflected on, the distinct knowledge of an un- 
educated rustic would furnish a very scanty vocabulary 


{Preface P W 11 p 307 SC] 
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The few thyags and modes of action lequisite foi his 
bodily conveniences would alone be individualized, 
while all the lest of natuie would be e\piessed by a 
small number of confused general terms Secondly, 
I deny that the swords and combinations of words de- 
rived from the objects, with which the rustic is fa- 
miliar, whether with distinct oi confused knowledge, 
can be justly said to form the bes| pait of language 
It is more than piobable, that many classes of the 
brute creation possess disci iminatmg sounds, by which 
they can convey to each other notices of such objects 
as concern then food, sheltei, oi safety Yet we he- 
sitate to call the aggregate of such sounds a language, 
otherwise than metaphoiically The best part of hu- 
man language, piopeily so called, is deiived fiom 
1 ejection on the acts of the mind itself It is formed 
by a voluntary appropuation of fixed symbols to in- 
ternal acts, to piocesses and lesuits of imagination, 
the greater part of which have no place in the con- 
sciousness of uneducated man, though in civilized 
society, b^ imitation and passive remembrance of what 
they hear fiom their leligious instructois and othei 
superiours, the most uneducated share in the har\ est 
which they neither sowed, nor reaped If the history 
of the phrases in hourly cuirency among oui peasants 
were traced, a person not previously a^-vare of the fact 
would be surprised at finding so large a numbei, which 
three or foui centuries ago were the exclusive property 
of the universities and the schools , and, at the com- 
mencement of the Refoi matron, had been transferred 
fiom the school to the pulpit, and thus gradually 
passed into common life The extreme difficulty, and 
often the impossibility, of finding words foi the simplest 
moral and intellectual processes in the languages of 
uncivilized tribes has pro\ed peihaps the weightiest 
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obstacle to the progress of our most zealous and 
adioit missionaiies Yet these tribes aie surrounded 
by the same nature as oui peasants aie, but in still 
moie impressive forms, and they are, moreovei, 
obliged to particulaiize many more of ihem When, 
therefore, Mr Woidsworth adds, “ accordingly, such 
a language” — (meaning, as befoie, the language of 
rustic life puuded from provincialism) — “arising out 
of repeated expeiience and regulai feelings, is a more 
permanent, and a far more philosophical language, 
than that which is frequently substituted for it by 
Poets, who think that they are conferring honour upon 
themsehes and then ait in propoition as they indulge 
m arbitrary and capiicious habits of expression,”^® it 
may be answeied, that the language, which he has in 
view, can be attiibuted to rustics with no greater right, 
than the style of Hooker oi Bacon to Tom Blown 


16 [Ib — “ In proportion as they separate themselves from the 
sympathies of men, and indulge in arbitraiy and capricious ha- 
bits of expression, m order to fuiiiish food for fickle tastes, and 
fickle appetites, of their own creation ” SC] 

[Ihomas Brown, the son of a farmer in Shropshire, lived 
towards the close of the 17th century, died in 1704 His works 
m prose and verse, with his remains, were printed m 1 vols 
12mo , in 1707 There was a 9th edition in 1730 “ His 

poems, says Dr Drake, in his * Character of the author,’ “ are 
most of them imitations of antiquity, and so called by him, but 
generally so improved under his hands, they may justly be 
esteemed originals They were generally Odes, Satires, or 
Epigrams, Paiaphrases, Imitations of Horace and Martial ** 

His prose works consist of Letters from the Dead to the 
Living, &c , after the manner of Lucian, Dialogues, Essays, 
Declamations, Satires, Letters, and other miscellaneous pro- 
ductions, being Amusements Serious and Comical, calculated 
foi the Meridian of London I would fain believe, to speak 
fiom a mere glance into these volumes, that the Meridian of 
London is improved since Mr Brown’s days and am sorry to 
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0^ Sir Roger L’Estrange Doubtless, if what is 
peculiar to each were omitted in each, the result 
must needs be the same Further, that the poet, who 
uses an illogical diction, or a style fitted to excite 
only the low ais^d changeable pleasure of wonder by 
means of groundless novelty, substitutes a language of 


learn that this “ vulgar writer V’ works are not likely just yet 
to visit 

“ The waters of Oblivion’s lake ” 

The author appears to have possessed, besides an acquaintance 
with French, Italian, and Spanish, some classic lore, and to 
have employed it in working up the alloy and baser portions of 
ancient wit into modern shapes “And if he was not so nice 
in the choice of Ins authors,” says Dr Drake, “ as might be 
expected from a man of his taste, he must be excused , because, 
doing those things foi his subsistence, he did not consult his 
own liking so much as Ins booksellers’, taking such as they 
offered the best price for ” Poor man * he had better have 
tried to dig, and ought to have been less ashamed to beg, than 
to follow la the track of those who, though they do not call evil 
good, yet stimulate under pretence of satirizing it His eulo- 
gist and defender adds, “ Nor can he be blam’d for this, since 
fortune having provided no other way for him to live by, pru 
dence directed him to prefer the drudgery of most gam, before 
a more specious one of applause, aud taught him not to barter 
his ease and profit for the reputation of being nice ” What 
lax notions must have been generally tolerated in times when 
a grave man could write such a sentence as this in sober ear- 
nest, weighing money gams against reputation for delicacy, 
and leaving morals out of the question * It would seem as if 
Charles Lamb’s remark On the Artificial Comedy of the last 
Century must be applied to a great deal of our literature be- 
side comedv, both in that century and the preceding one that 
it is out of the moral world altogether, to be judged by no 
laws but those of a land where laws of conscience are unrecog- 
nized — a Utopian place, where “ pleasure is duty, and the man- 
ners perfect freedom ” 8 C ] 

fSir Roger L’Estrange, of an ancient family in Norfolk, 
is another “ eminent writer m the 17th centmy,” who eini- 
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folly and vanity, not for that of the rustic, hut for that 
of good sense and natural feeling 

Here let me be permitted to remind the readei, 
that the positions, which I controvert, are contained 
m the sentences — a selection of the rifal language of 
men “ the language of these men” (that is, men 


nently displays the wofse characteristics of that period of our 
literature He lived fiom about 1617 to December 12, 1705, 
was a royalist , contrived to keep in with Cromwell, but was 
in trouble, as a disaffected person, under King William He 
wrote a great many tracts for those times, but as an author is at 
present best known by The Alliances of Divine Offices, ex- 
hibiting all the Liturgies of the Church of England since the 
Reformation, 1699, folio — The Reign of Charles I 1654 — His- 
tory of the Times 1687, and a tract against Milton, entitled No 
Blind Guides 

Has writings have been characterized with great seventy by 
Mr Ihomas Gordon, who declares them “ not fit to be read by 
any who have taste and breeding*'^ — “ full of technical terms, 
of phrases picked up m the streets fiom appientiLes and por- 
ters ** His sentences,’^ says the critic, “ beside their gross- 
ness, are lively nothings, which can never be translated 
After giving a specimen, Yet this man,” he adds, ‘'was 
reckoned a master, nay, a reformer of the English language , a 
man who writ no language, nor does it appear that he under- 
stood any, witness his miserable translations of Cicero* s Officer 
and Josephub — Sir Roger had a genius for buffoonery and a 
rabble, and higher he never went — To put his books into the 
hands of youth or hoys, for whom jEsop, by him burlesqued, 
was designed, is to vitiate their taste, and to give them a poor 
low turn of thinking not to mention the vile and slavish pnn- 
ciples of the man He has not only turned -Esop’s plain beasts 
from the simpliuty of nature into jesters and buffoons, but out 
of the mouths of animals inuied to the boundless freedom of 
air and deserts, has drawn doctiinesof servitude and a defence 
of tyranny ” (Quoted from the General Dictionary, Historical 
and Critical, vol vii ) SC] 

[" A selection of language really used by men,” m the 
later editions SC] 
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m low and rustic life) “has been adopted, I have pro- 
posed to myself to imitate, and, as far as is possible, 
to adopt the very language of men ” 

“ Between the language of piose and that of me- 
trical composition, there neither is, nor can be, any 
essential difference it is against these exclusively 
that my opposition is directed 

I object, m the very fiist instai^pe, to an equivoca- 
tion in the use of the word “ real ” Every man s 
language vanes, according to the extent of his know- 
ledge, the activity of his faculties, and the depth oi 
quickness of his feelings Every man’s language has, 
first, its individualities, secondly, the common pro- 
perties of the class to which he belongs , and thirdly, 
words and phiases of univeisal use The language 
of Hooker, Bacon, Bishop Taylor, and Buike differs 
from the common language of the learned class only 
by the supeiiour number and novelty of the thoughts 
and relations which they had to convey The lan- 
guage of Algernon Sidney differs not at all from that, 
which every well educated gentleman would wish to 
write, and (with due allowances for the undelibeiate- 
ness, and less connected train, of thinking natural and 
proper to conversation) such as he would wish to talk 
Neither one nor the other diffei half as much from the 
general language of cultivated society, as the language 
of Mr Woidsworth’s homeliest composition differs 
fiom that of a common peasant. For “real” theie- 
fore, we must substitute ordinary, or lingua com-^ 
munis And this, we have pioved, is no more to be 
found in the phiaseology of low and rustic life than m 
that of any other class Omit the peculiarities of 
each and the result of course must be common to all 
And assuiedly the omissions and changes to be made 
m the language of rustics, befoie it could be tians- 
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feired to any species of poem, except the drama or 
other professed imitation, are at least as numerous 
and weighty, as would be required in adapting to the 
same puipose the ordinary language of tradesmen and 
manufacturers Not to mention, that Ae language so 
highly extolled by Mr Woidsworth varies in every 
county, nay m every village, according to the acci- 
dental chaiactei qf the clergyman, the existence oi 
non-existence of schools , or even, perhaps, as the ex- 
ciseman, publican, and barber happen to be, or not to 
be, zealous politicians, and readers of the weekly news- 
paper hono puhlico Anteriour to cultivation the 
lingua communis of every country, as Dante has well 
observed, exists every where m parts, and no wheie as 
a whole 

Neither is the case rendered at all moie tenable by 
the addition of the woids, “in a state of excitement ” 
For the nature of a man’s words, when he is strongly 
affected by joy, giief, or angei, must necessaiily de- 
pend on the numbei and quality of the general tiuths, 
conceptions and images, and of the woids expressing 
them, with which his mind had been previously stoied 
For the pioperty of passion is not to create , but to set 
m increased activity At least, whatever new con- 
nections of thoughts or images, or — (which is eqiialh, 
if not more than equally, the appropriate effect of 
strong excitement) — whatever generalizations of truth 
or expeiience the heat of passion may produce, yet 
the terms of their conveyance must have pie-existed 
m his former conversations, and aie only collected and 
crowded together by the unusual stimulation It is 
indeed very possible to adopt in a poem the unmeaning 
repetitions, habitual phrases, and other blank counters, 
which an unfurnished or confused understanding in- 
terposes at short intervals, m order to keep hold of 
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his subject, which is still slipping from him, and to 
give him time for recollection, or, in meie aid of va- 
cancy, as in the scanty companies of a countiy stage 
the same player pops backwaids and forwards, in 
order to preve^it the appeal ance of empty spaces, in 
the piocession of Macbeth, oi Henry VIII But what 
assistance to the poet, or oinament to the poem, these 
can supply, I am at a loss to conje^cture Nothing as- 
suredly can differ either in origin or m mode more 
widely fiom the apparent tautologies of intense and 
turbulent feeling, in which the passion is greater and 
of longer endurance than to be exhausted oi satisfied 
by a single representation of the image oi incident 
exciting it Such repetitions I admit to be a beauty 
of the highest kind , as illustrated by Mr Words- 
woith himself from the song of Deboiah At hey 
feet he howed^ he fell, he lay down at her feet 
he homed, he fell whe^e he bowed, there he fell 
down dead Judges v 27, 
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CHAPTER V 

Language of metrical compoi^ition, why and wherein 
essentially different fiom that of prose — Origin 
and elements of metre — Its necessary consequences^ 
and the conditions the'i ehy imposed on the metrical 
wi itei in the choice of his diction 

CONCLUDE, therefore, that the attempt 
IS impracticable, and that, were it not 
impracticable, it would still be useless 
Foi the very power of making the selec- 
tion implies the previous possession of the 
language selected Or where can the poet have lived 
And by what lules could he direct his choice, which 
would not have enabled him to select and arrange his 
w^ords by the light of his own judgment^ We do not 
adopt the language of a class by the mere adoption of 
such woids exclusively, as that class would use, or at 
least undei stand, but likewise by following the order, 
m which the words of such men are wont to succeed 
each other Now this order, in the intercourse of un- 
educated men, is distinguished from the diction of their 
superiours in knowledge and power, by the greater 
disjunction and separation m the component parts of 
that, whatevei it be, which they wish to communicate 
Tliere is a want of that piospectiveness of mind, that 
suiview, which enables a man to foresee the whole of 
what he is to convey, appertaining to any one point , 
' and by this means so to subordinate and anange the 
different paits according to their relative importance, 
as to con\ey it at once, and as an organized whole 
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Now I will take the fiist stanza, on which I ha\e 
chanced to open, in the Lyiical Ballads It is one the 
most simple and the least peculiai in its language 

In distant countries have I been, 

And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full giown, 

Weep in the public loads, alone 
But such a one, on Engiisli j^round, 

And in the bioad highway, I met, 

Along the bioad highway he came, 

His cheeks with tears were wet 
Sturdy he seemed, though he w a** sad , 

And in his arms a iamb he had ’ ^ 

The wolds heie aie doubtless such as aie cm rent in 
all ranks of life , and of com se not less so in the ham- 
let and cottage than in the shop, manufactoiy, college, 
or palace But is this the de’i , in which the rustic 
would have placed the words ^ I am giievously deceived, 
if the following less compact mode of commencing the 
same tale be not a far raoie faithful copy “I have 
been in a many parts, far and neai, and I don^t know 
that I ever saw befoie a man crying by lumself in the 
public road, a growm man I mean, that was neithei 
sick noi hurt, &c kc But when I turn to the fol- 
lowing stanza in The Thom 

“ At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes, 

And she is kuowm to e\ ery star, 

And every wind that blows 

And theie, beside the Thorn, she s ts, 

When the blue day light’s in the skie^.. 

And when the whirlwind’s on the hill, 

Or frosty air is keen and still, 


' [IheLdtetof the Flock, 1st stanza P vol i p 169 

S C] 
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And to herself she cries. 

Oh misery ’ Oh misery ^ 

Oh woe lb me ' Oh miseiy ^ 

and compaie this with the language of^ oidinary men , 
or with that which I can conceive at ail likely to pi o- 
ceed, in leal life, from such a naiiator, as is supposed 
in the note to the poem , compare it eithei in the suc- 
cession of the images or of the sentences , I am re- 
minded of the sublime pra37-er and hymn of piaise, 
which Milton, in opposition to an established lituigy, 
piesents as a fair specimen of common extemporaiy 
devotion, and such as we might expect to heai from 
every self-inspired ministei of a conventicle ^ And I 
reflect vith delight, how little a meie theoiy, though 
of his own workmanship, interfeies with the piocesses 
of genuine imagination m a man of true poetic genius, 
who possesses, as Mi Wordsworth, if evei man did, 
most assuredly does possess, 

** The Vision and the Faculty divine 

One point then alone remains, but that the mo's! 
important, its examination having been, indeed, m} 
chief inducement foi the pi ecedmg inquisition “ Thei e 
neither is nor can be any essential diffeience between 
the language of prose and metrical composition”^ 
Such IS Mr Wordsworth’s asseition Now prose it- 
self, at least m all argumentative and consecutive 
woiks, diffeis, and ought to differ, from the language 
of conversation , e\en as® reading ought to differ from 


2 [P W voi II p 127 SC] 

® [1 he Excursion, BI PWvip6 SC] 

[P W II p 315 Preface The word essewiiaZ is marked 
Tuth Italics in the edition of 1840 SC] 

® It IS no less an enor in teachers, than a torment to the 
poor children, to enforce the necessity of reading as they would 
2 F 
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supei induction of reality Thus we speak of the 
essence, and essential propeities of a circle, but we 
do not theiefore asseit, that any thing, which really 
exists, IS mathematically cuculai Thus too, without 
anv tautology iVe contend foi the existence of the 
Supreme Bemg, that is,foi a leality coi respondent to 
the idea There is, next, a secondaiy use of the word 
essence, in which it signifies the point oi giound of 
contia-distmction betv^een two modifications of the 
^ame substance oi subject Thus we should be allowed 
to say, that the style of architectuie of Westminstei 
Abbey is essentially different from that of Saint Paul, 
oven though both had been built with blocks cut into 
the same foim, and from the same quariy Only in 
this latter sense of the term must it have been denied 
by Ml Wordsworth (for in this sense alone is it 
affirmed by the geneial opinion) that the language of 
poetiy (that is the formal construction, or architecture, 
of the woids and phrases) is essentially different from 
that of prose Now the burden of the proof lies with 
the oppugnei, not with the buppoiters of the common 
belief Mr ¥’’ordswmith, in consequence, assigns as 
ttte proof of his position, that not only the language 
of a large portion of e\ery good poem, e\en of the 
most elevated character, must necessarily? except with 
lefeience to the metie, in no respect differ fiom that 
of good piose, but likewise that some of the most in- 
teresting parts of the best poems will be found to be 
strictly the language of prose, when prose is well 
waitten The truth of this assertion might be demon- 
strated by innumeiable passages fiom almost all the 
poetical writings, even of Milton himself” He then 
quotes Giay’s sonnet — 

** In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And reddening Pheebus lifts his golden fire , 
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The birds in vain tlicir amorous descant join. 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attiie 
These ears, alas ’ for other notes repine , 

A dijfeient object do these eyes require^ 

My lonely anguish melts no heait but "^ine. 

And in my heast the imyevfect joys expiie 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 

And new boin pleasure brings to happier men , 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear , 

1 0 warm their little loves the birds complain 
Ifi uitless mourn to him that cannot heai. 

And weep the moi e, because I ueep m vain ” 

and adds the following remark — “ It will easily be 
perceived, that the only pait of this Sonnet which is 
of any value, is the lines printed in Italics , it is equally 
obvious, that, except in the rhyme, and in the use of 
the single word fruitless” for fruitlessly, which is so 
far a defect, the language of these lines does in no le- 
spect diffei from that of pi ose ’ ® 

An idealist defending bs system by the fact, that 
when asleep we often believe ourselves a’wake, was 
well answeied by his plam neighboui, “Ah, but 
when awake do we e\ei believe ouisel\es asleep^” 
Things identical must be convertible The preceding 
passage seems to rest on a similar sophism Foi the 
question is not, whether theie may not occur in pi ose 
an order of words, w^hich would be equally pioper in a 
poem, nor whether there aie not beautiful lines and 
sentences of fiequent occurience in good poems, which 
would be equally becoming as well as beautiful in good 
prose, for neithei the one nor the other has ever 
been eithei denied or doubted by any one The true 
question must be, whethei there aie not modes of ex- 
pression, a constiuction, and an order of sentences, 


[P W II pp 313-14 S C ] 
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which are m their fit and natural place in a serious 
prose composition, but would be dispiopoitionate and 
heterogeneous in metiical poetiy, and, vice veisa, 
whethei in the language of a serious poem there may 
not be an arrangement both of words and sentences, 
and a use and selection of (what ?ie called) figmes of 
speech, both as to their kind, their fiequency, and 
their occasions, which on a subject of equal weight 
w^ould be vicious and alien in conect and manly prose 
I contend, that in both cases tnis unfitness of each for 
the place of the other fiequently will and ought to 
e^ist 

And fiist from the oiigin of metre This I would 
ti ace to the balance in the mind effected by that spon- 
taneous effoit which strnes to hold in check the woik- 
mgs of passion Jt might be easily explained likewise 
in what mannei this salutary antagonism is assisted by 
the very state, which it counteiacts, and how this 
balance of antagonists became organized into metre 
(in the usual acceptation of that term), by a supei- 
vening act of the will and judgment, consciously and 
foi the foreseen pin pose of pleasure Assuming these 
pnnciples, as the data of oui argument, we deduce 
fiom them two legitimate conditions, which the ciitic 
IS entitled to expect in eveiy metrical work First, 
that, as the elements of metre owe their existence to a 
state of inci eased excitement, so the metre itself should 
be accompanied by the natural language of excitement 
Secondly, that as these elements are formed into metre 
artificially, by a voluntaiy act, with the design and for 
the puipose of blending delight with emotion, so the 
tiaces of present volition should throughout the me- 
tiical language be proportionably discernible Now 
these two conditions must be leconciled and co-present 
There must be not only a partneiship, but a union. 
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an mterpenetiation of passion and of will, of sponta- 
neous impulse and of voluntary puipose Again, this 
union can be manifested only in a fiequency of foims 
and figures of speech, (oiigmally the (jflspimg of pas- 
sion, but no^’v the adopted childien of power}, gieatei 
than would be desiied or enduied, wheie the emotion 
IS not\oluntaiily encouiaged and 1 ept up for the sake 
of that pleasure, which such emotion, so tempei ed and 
masteied by the will, is found capable of communicating 
It not only dictates, but of itself tends to pioduce a 
more frequent employment of picturesque and vivifying 
language, than would be natural m any othei case, m 
which there did not exist, as there does in the piesent, 
a previous and well undei stood, though Yacit, compact 
between the poet and his readei , that the lattei is en- 
titled to expect, and the formei bound to supply this 
species and degiee of pleasurable excitement We 
may m some measure apply to this union the answer 
of Polixenes, in the Winter’s Tale, to Peidita’s neglect 
of the stieaked gilhfloweis, because she had heaid it 
said, 

“ There is an art, '\\hich, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature 

Pol Say there be, 

Yet natuie is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean , so, o*er that ait. 

Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art, 

That natuie makes You see, sweet maid, we marr;y 
A gentle) hcion to the wildest stock , 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of noblei race 1 his is an art, 

Which does mend nature,— change it rather, but 
The ait itself is nature ” ^ 

Secondly, I argue from the effects of metre As far 


^ [ 4ct IV sc in SC] 
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as metie acts m and for itself, it tends to inciease the 
vivacity and susceptibility both of the geneial feelings 
and of the attention This effect it pioduces by the 
continued excitement of surprise, and by the quick re- 
ciprocations of ^curiosity still gratified and still re- 
excited, which are too slight indeed to be at any one 
moment objects of distinct consciousness, yet become 
considerable in then aggiegate influence Asa medi- 
cated atmospheie, oi as wine duiing animated conver- 
sation, they act powerfully, though themselves un- 
noticed Where, theiefore, correspondent food and 
appiopriate matter are not provided for the attention 
and feelings thus roused there must needs be a disap- 
pointment felt, like that of leaping in the daik fiom 
the last step of a staii -case, when we had prepared our 
muscles for a leap of thiee or four 

The discussion on the powers of metie m the pre- 
face IS highly ingenious and touches at all points on 
truth But I cannot find any statement of its powers 
considered abstractly and separately On the contrary 
Ml Words woith seems always to estimate metre by 
the powers, which it exerts during, (and, as I think, m 
consequence of), its combination with other elements 
of poetry Thus the previous difficulty is left un- 
answered, what the elements are, with which it must 
be combined, in order to produce its own effects to 
any pleasurable purpose Double and tri-syllable 
rhjmes, indeed, foim a lower species of wit, and, at- 
tended to exclusively for their own sake, may become 
a soul ce of momentary amusement , as in poor Smart's 
distich to the Welsh Squire who had piomised him a 
hare 

** Tell me, thou son of great Cadwallader ' 

Hast sent the hare or hast thou swallow’d her ” 

But for any poetic purposes, metre resembles, (if 
the aptness of the simile may excuse its meanness), 
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yeast, woithless 01 disagieeable by itself, but giving 
vivacity and spiiit to the liquoi with vyhich it is pro- 
portionally combined 

The reference to The Children in the Wood® 
by no means satisfies my judgment all willingly 
throw ourselves back foi awhile into the feelings of 
our childhood This ballad, therefore, we read under 
such recollections of our own childish feelings, as would 
equally endear to us poems, which Mi Wordsworth 
himself would regard as faulty in the opposite extreme 
of gaudy and technical oinament Befoie the inven- 
tion of printing, and m a still gi eater degree, before 
the introduction of writing, metre, especially alhtera- 
tne metie, (whether alliterative at the beginning 
of the words, as m Pierce Plouman, or at the 
end, as m rhymes,) possessed an independent \alue 
as assisting the recollection, and consequently the 
preservation, of any series of truths or incidents 
But I am not convinced by the collation of facts, 
that The Children in the Wood owes either its 
preservation, or its popularity, to its metrical form 
Mr Marshal’s repositoiy affoids a number of tales m 
prose mferiour in pathos and general meiit, some of 
as old a date, and many as widely popular Tom 
Hickathrift, Jack the Giant-killer, Goody 
Two-shoes, and Little Red Riding-hood are 
formidable iivals And that they have continued in 
piose, cannot be fairly explained by the assumption, 
that the compaiative meanness of then thoughts and 
images piecluded even the humblest foims of metre 
The scene of Goody Two-shoes in the church is 
perfectly susceptible of metrical narration , and, among 
the ^avfiara davfjLaaTorara even of the present age, 
I do not recollect a more astonishing image than that 


[P 333 S. C ] 
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of the whole lookeiy, that flew out of the gunt’s 
beaid/^ scaled by the tiemendous voice, with which 
this monster answeied the challenge of the heroic 
Tom Hickathrifi ^ 

If from thesS we turn to compositions univei sally, 
and independently of all early associations, beloved 
and admiied, would the Maria, The Monk, or 
The Poor Man’s Ass of Sterne,® be read with more 
delight, or ha\e a better cJiance of immortalitv, had 
the\ without any change m the diction been com- 
posed in ihjrae, than in their present state ^ If I am 
not grossly mistaken, the general reply would be in 
the negative Na\, I will confess, that, in Mr Words- 
worth’s own volumes, the Anecdote for Fathers, 
Simon Lee, Alice Fell, Beggars, and The 
Sailor’s Mother,® notwithstanding the beauties 
which aie to be found in each of them where the poet 
interposes the music of his owm thoughts, would have 
been more delightful to me in piose told and managed, 
as by Mr Wordswoith they would have been, in a 
moial essay or pedestiian tour 

Metie m itself is simply a stimulant of the attention, 
and theiefore excites the question Why is the atten- 
tion to be thus stimulated ^ Now the question cannot 
be answered by the pleasure of the metre itself foi 
this we have shown to be conditional, and dependent 
on the appropi lateness of the thoughts and expressions, 
to which the metrical form is superadded Neither 
can I conceive any othei answer that can be rationally 
given, short of this I write in metre, because I am 
about to use a language different fiom that of prose 


® [SeatimentalJourney and Ins tram Shandy WoiksII pp 
247,394,271,312 S C] 

8 [P W I p 22 V p 17 Ip 13. 11 p 101 Ip 
182 S CJ 
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Besides, where the language is not such, how interest- 
ing soe\ ei the reflections are, that are capable of being 
drawn by a philosophic mind from the thoughts or in- 
cidents of the poem, the metie itself mu^ often become 
feeble Take the thiee last stanzas of The Sailor^s 
Mother, for instance If I could for a moment ab- 
stract from the effect pi oduced on the author’s feelings, 
as a man, by the incident at the time of its real oc- 
cuiience, I would dare appeal to his own judgment, 
whethei m the metre itself he found a sufficient reason 
for thei7 being wiitten met) ically ? 

And, thus continuing, she said 
I had a Son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead , 

In Denmark he was cast away , 

And I have travelled far as Hull, to see 

What clothes he might have left, or other proper^ 

Ihe Bird and Cage they both were his 
Twas my Son’s Bird, and neat and trim 
He kept it many voyages 
This Smging-bird hath gone with him, 

When last he sailed he left the Bird behind , 

As It might be, perhaps, from bodmgs of his mind 

He to a Fellow lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 


[In the edit of 1840, 

“ And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remam for me ” 
The last line of stanza 5 in that edit stands thus 

** From bodmgs, as might be, that hung upon his mind 
The end of stanza 6 has been altered thus 
“ And pipe its song m safety, — there 
I found It when my Son was dead , 

And now, God help me for my little wit * 

I bear it with me. Sir, — he took so much delight in it ” S C ] 
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Till he came back again , and there 
I found It when my Son was dead , 

And now, God help me foi my little wit • 

I trail It with me, Sir • he took so much delight in it ” 

If disproportioning the emphasis we lead these 
stanzas so as to make the rhymes perceptible, even 
tn-syllable ihymes could scarcely produce an equal 
sense of oddity and strangeness, ^as we feel here in 
finding rhymes at all in sentences so exclusively col- 
loquial I would further ask whether, but for that 
visionary state, into which the figure of the woman 
and the susceptibility of his own genius had placed the 
poet's imagination, — (a state, which spieads its influ- 
ence and colouimg over all, that co-exists with the 
exciting cause, and in which 

1 he simplest, and the mo'it familiar things 
Gam a strange power of spreading awe around them,*’)“ 

I would ask the poet whether he would not have 


Altered from the description of Night-Mair in the Ee- 

MORSE 

“ Oh Heaven * ’twas frightful * Now run down and stared at 
By hideous shapes that cannot be remembered , 

Now seeing nothing and imagining nothing, 

But only being afraid — stifled with feai ’ 

While every goodly or familiar form 

Had a strange power of spreading terror round me 

N B Though Shakespeare has, for his own alljustifying 
purposes, introduced the Night- JUaie with her own foals, yet 
Mair means a Sister, or perhaps a Hag 


[Coleridge’s Poet Works, 11 p 209 Act iv sc 1 
Altered thus 

0 sleep of horrors * Now run down and stared at 
By forms so hideous that they mock remembrance — 

Now seeing nothing, &c SC] 
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felt an abrupt down -fall m these verses fiom the pie- 
ceding stanza^ 

“ The ancient spirit is not dead , 

Old times, thought I, are breathing therg^ 

Pioud was I that my countiy bred 

Such strength, a dignitj so lair 

She begged an alms, like one in poor estate, 

I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate 

It must not be omitted, and is besides woithy of 
notice, that those stanzas furnish the only fair instance 
that I ha\e been able to discover in all Mi Words- 
worth’s wiitings, of an actual adoption, or true imita- 
tion, of the 5 eal and ve-iy language of low and nistic 
life^ fieed fiom piovmcialisms 

Thiidly, I deduce the position fiom all the causes 
elsewheie assigned, which rendei raetie the proper 
form of poeti}^, and poetiy impel feet and defective 
without metre Metre, theiefoie, having been con- 
nected with poetry most often and by a peci'har fitness, 
whatevei else is combined with metie must, though it 
be not itself essentially poetic, have neieitheless some 
propel ty m common with poetiy, as an intermedium 
of dfifinity, a soit, (if I may dare borrow a well-known 
phrase from technical chemistry), of nioi daunt be- 
tween it and the super-added metie Now poetry, 
Ml Woidsworth tiuly affirms, does always imply pas- 
sion , which word must be here understood in its most 
general sense, as an excited state of the feelings and 
Acuities And as every passion has its propei pulse, 
so will it likewise have its characteristic modes of ex- 
pression. Butwheie there exists that degree of genius 
and talent which entitles a writer to aim at the honours 
of a poet, the very act of poetic composition itself is, 
and IS allowed to imply and to produce, an unusual 
state of excitement, which of course justifies and de- 
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mands a coi respondent difference of language, as tiuly, 
though not pel haps m as marked a degree, as the ex- 
citement of love, feaijiage, oi jealousy The vivid- 
ness of the desciiptions or declamations in Donne, or 
Dr\den, is as much and as often dcn\ed fiom the 
force and fervour of the descnhei, as from the i ejec- 
tions, forms or incidents, which constitute then subject 
and matenals The wheels take^fiie fiom the meie 
rapidity of their motion To what extent, and undei 
what modifications, this may be admitted to act, I shall 
attempt to define in an after lemark on IMi Words- 
woith’s reply to this objection, or rather on his ob- 
jection to this reply, as already anticipated m his 
preface 

Fouithl^, and as intimately connected with this, if 
not the same argument m a moie general foim, I ad- 
duce the high spiritual instinct of the human being 
impelling us to seek unity by haimonious adjustment, 
and thus establishing the pimciple, that all the parts 
of an organized whole must be assimilated to the more 
tant and essential parts This and the preceding 
aiguments may be stiengthened by the rejection, that 
the composition of a poem is among the imitative ai ts , 
and that imitation, as opposed to copjing, consists 
either in the interfusion of the same tluoughout the 
radically different, oi of the different thioughout a 
base radically the same 

Lastly, I appeal to the practice of the best poets, of 
all countries and m all ages, as authoiizmg the opinion, 
(deduced from all the foregoing) that in every impoit 
of the word essential, which would not heie mvohe a 
mere truism, there may be, is, and ought to be, an as- 
sent)^ I diffeience between the language of piose and 
of met? ical composition 

!?"> Wordsworth’s criticism of Gray’s Sonnet, 
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the readei’s sympathy with his praise or blame of 
the diffeient parts is taken for gi anted rather peihaps 
too easily He has not, at least, attempted to win oi 
compel it by argumentative analysis Jn my concep- 
tion at least, the lines rejected as of no value do, with 
the e^i.ception of the two first, differ as much and as 
little from the language of common life, as those which 
he has printed in italics as possessing genuine ex- 
cellence Of the fi\e lines thus honouiably distin- 
guished, two of them differ from prose even more 
widely, than the lines which eithei precede oi follow, 
in the position of the words 

“ A different object do these eyes i equu e , 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine , 

And in my breast the impej feet joys expire ” 

But weie it otheiwise, what would this piove, but a 
truth, of which no man ever doubted ^ — iidehtety that 
there aie sentences, which would be equalh m their 
place both in verse and piose Assuiedly it does not 
prove the point, which alone requiies pi oof, nameh, 
that there are not passages, which would suit the one 
and not suit the other The first line of this sonnet 
IS distinguished from the ordinary language of men by 
the epithet to morning For we will set aside, at 
present, the consideration, that the particular word 
smiling” IS hackneyed, and, as it involves a sort of 
personification, not quite congruous with the com- 
mon and material attiibute of “ shining ” And, 
doubtless, this adjunction of epithets for the purpose of 
additional descnption, wheie no particul?,„.<fEfmiUon is 
demanded for the quality of the thing, woi^ld be noticed 
as giving a poetic cast to a man’s conversation Should 
the sportsman exclaim, Come boys ^ the rosy morning 
calls you up ” — ^he will be supposed to have some song 
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in his head But no one suspects this, when he sa 3 's, 
“ A wet morning shall not confine us to oui beds 
This then is either a defect m poetry, or it is not 
Whoever shoi^id decide in the afSimativc, I would re- 
quest him to re-peruse any one poem, of any con- 
fessedly great poet fiom Homei to ]\Iilton, or fiom 
^schylus to Shakespeare, and to stiike out, (in 
thought I mean), e\eiy instance of this kind If the 
nmnbei of ‘these fancied crasuies diJ not staitle him , 
or if he continued to deem the woik impiovcd by their 
total omission , he must advance leasons of no ordinary 
stiength and evidence, leasons giounded in the essence 
of human natuie Otheiwise I should not hesitate to 
considoi him as a man not so much pi oof against all 
authority, as dead to it 
The second line, 

“ And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire, — 

has indeed almost as many faults as w^oi ds But then 
It IS a bad line, not because the language is distinct 
from that of piose , but because it conveys incongiu- 
ous images , because it confounds the cause and the 
effect, the leal thing with the personified lepiesentatue 
of the thing, in shoit, because it diffeis fiom the lan- 
guage of good sense ^ That the “ Phoebus is hack- 
neyed, and a school-boy image, is an accidental fault, 
dependent on the age m which the author wTote, and 
not deduced from the nature of the thing That it is 
pait of an exploded mythology, is an objection more 
deeply grounded Yet when the torch of ancient 
learning was re-kmdled, so cheeimg were its beams, 
that om eldest poets, cut off by Christianity fiom all 
acci edited machinery, and deprived of all acknowledged 
guardians and symbols of the great objects of nature, 
wcie naturally induced to adopt, as a poetic language, 
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those fabulous personages, those forms of the^ super- 
natural m natuie, which had given them such deal 
delight in the poems of their great masters Nay, 
even at this day T\hat scholar of geniaj taste will not 
so far sympathize with them, as to read with pleasure 
in Petraich, Chaucer, or Spenser, what he would per- 
haps condemn as puerile m a modern poet ^ 

I lemembei no poet, whose wiitmgs would safeliei 
stand the test of Mr Wordsworth’s theory, than 
Spenser Yet will Mr Wordsworth say, that the 
style of the following stanza is either undistinguished 
from piose, and the language of ordmaiy life^ Or 
that it IS vicious, and that the stanzas are hlots in 
The Faery Queen? 

** By tins the northern wagoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the stedfast starre. 

That was m ocean waves yet never wet, 

But firme is fixt and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wild deep wandenng aire 
And chearfull chaunticlere with his note shnll 
Had warned once that Phoebus’ fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the easterne hill, 

Pull envious that night so long his roome did fill ” 

At last the golden orientall gate 
Of gieatest heaven gan to open fayre. 

And Phoebus fre‘»h, as brydegrome to his mate. 

Came dauncing forth, shaking Ins deawie hayre, 

And hurl’d his glist’nng beams through gloomy ayre 
"Which when the wakeful elfe perceived, straightway 
He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 


But still more by the mechanical system of philosophy 
which has needlessly infected our theological opinions, and 
teaching us to consider the world in its relation to God, as of a 
building to its mason, leaves the idea of omnipresence a mere 
abstract notion m the state-room of our reason* 

^3 [Book I can xi st. 1 ] 
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In sun-bright armes and battailous array , 

For with that pagan proud he combat will that day ” 

On the contrary to how many passages, both m 
hymn books a»d m blank veise poems, could I, (were 
It not invidious), direct the reader^s attention, the 
style of which is most unpoetic, because, and only 
because, it is the style of prose ^ He will not suppose 
me capable of having in my mind «uch verses, as 

“ I put my hat upon my head 
And walk’d into the Strand , 

And there I met another man, 

Whose hat was in hia hand ” 

To such specimens it would indeed be a fair and 
full reply, that these lines are not bad, because they 
aie unpoetic , but because they are empty of all sense 
and feeling , and that it were an idle attempt to prove 
that “ an ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident 
that he is not a man ” But the sense shall be good 
and weighty, the language correct and dignified, the 
subject interesting and treated with feeling , and yet 
the style shall, notwithstanding all these merits, be 
justly blamable as prosaic, and solely because the words 
and the order of the words would find their appropri- 
ate place in prose, but are not suitable to metrical 
composition The Civil Wars of Daniel is an in- 
structive, and even interesting work, but take the 
following stanzas, (and fioirt the hundred instances 
which abound I might probably have selected others 
far more striking) 

“ Aud to the end we may with better ease 
Discern the true discourse, vouchsafe to shew 
What were the times foregoing near to these, 

That these we may with better profit know. 


[Book I. can. v. st, 2 ] 


[Preface, pp 333-4 ] 
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Tell how the world fell into this disease , 

And how so great distemperature did grow , 

So shall we see with what degrees it came , 

How things at full do soon wax out of frame 

** Ten kings had from the Norman Conqu*ror reigned 
With intermix’d and variable fate, 

When England to her greatest height attain’d 
Of power, dominion, glory, wealth, and state, 

After it had with touch ado sustain’d 
1 he violence of prmces, with debate 
For titles, and the often mutinies 
Of nobles foi their ancient liberties ” 

For first, the Norman, conqu’nng all by might. 

By might was forc’d to keep what he had got, 

Mixing our customs and the form of nght 
With foreign constitutions, he had brought , 

Mast’ring the mighty, humbling the poorer wight, 

By all severest means that could be wrought, 

And, making the succession doubtful, rent 
His new got state, and left it turbulent ” 

Will it be contended on the one side, that these 
hnes are mean and senseless ? Or on the other, that 
they are not prosaic, and for that reason unpoetic ^ 
This poet’s well-merited epithet is that of the well- 
languaged Daniel but likewise, and by the consent 
of his contemporaries no less than of all succeeding 
critics, the “ prosaic Daniel ” Yet those, who thus 
designate this wise and amiable wnter from the fre- 
quent mcorrespondency of his diction to his metre m 
the majonty of his compositions, not only deem them 
valuable and mteiesUng on other accounts, but wil- 
Imgly admit, that there are to be found throughout his 
poems, and especially m his Epistles and in his 
Hymen’s Triumph, many and exqmsite specimens 


[Book I. Stanzas vu vui, and i^ J 
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of that style which, as the neutral ground of piose 
and veise, is common to both A fine and almost 
faultless extract, eminent as foi other beauties, so for 
its perfection ip this species of diction, may be seen in 
Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens,^’ a work of various 
inteiest from the nature of the selections themselves, — 
(all from the pla}s of Shakespeare’s contemporaries), 
— and deriving a high additional lalue fiom the notes, 
which are full of just and original criticism, expressed 
with all the freshness of originality 

Among the possible elFects of practical adherence 
to a theory, that aims to identify the style of prose 


[Specimens of Englisli Dramatic Poets who lived about 
the time of Shakespeare, with notes by Charles Lamb Vol i 
p 284 

1 he first extract, Love m Infancy, is as follows 

Ah, I remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt when as we sat and sigh’d 
And look’d upon each other, and conceiv’d 
Not what we ail’d, yet something we did ail , 

And yet were well, and yet we weie not well 
And what was our dibea««e we could not tell, 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look And thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness 
We spent our childhood But when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge , ah, how then 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet stern brow , 
Check my presumption and my forwardness , 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me shew 
What she would have me, yet not have me, know 

Two other extracts are also given , Love after death — 

Pie, Thyrsis, with what fond remembrances 
Dost thou, &c 

and the story of Isulia SC] 
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and verse, — (if it does not indeed claim for the latter 
a yet nearer resemblance to the average style of 
nien m the mvd voce intercom se of real life) — 
we might anticipate the following aS|i not the least 
likely to occur It will happen, as I have indeed 
before observed, that the metre itself, the sole ac- 
knowledged difference, will occasionally become metre 
to the eye only The existence of prosatsmsy and that 
they detract fiom the merit of a poem, must at length 
be conceded, when a number of successive Imes can 
be rendered, even to the most delicate ear, unrecog- 
nizable as verse, or as having even been mtended for 
verse, by simply transcribing them as prose when if 
the poem be in blank verse, this can be effected with- 
out any alteration, or at most by merely restonng one 
or two words to then piopei places, fiom which they 
had been transplanted^® for no assignable cause or rea- 
son but that of the author’s convenience , but if it be 


As the ingenious gentleman under the influence of the 
Tragic Muse contiived to dislocate, *‘I wish you a good morn- 
ing, Sir • lhank you, Sir, and I wish you the same/' into two 
blank verse heroics — 

To you a morning good, good Sir ’ I wish 
You, Sii f I thank to you the same wish I 

In those parts of Mr Wordsworth's works which I have 
thoroughly studied, I find fewer instances in which this would 
be practicable than I have met in many poems, where an ap- 
proximation of prose has been sedulously and on system guarded 
against Indeed excepting the stanzas already quoted from The 
Sailor’s Mother, I can recollect but one instance that is to say, 
a shoit passage of four or five lines in The Beothehs,# that 
model of English pastoial, which 1 never yet read with unclouded 
eye — ** James, pointing to its summit, over which they had all 
purposed to return together, informed them that he would wait 


[P W I p 109 S C] 
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m rhyme, by the mere exchange of the final word of 
each line foi some other of the same meaning, equally 
appropriate, dignified and euphonic 

The answer ^r objection m the preface to the anti- 
cipated remark “ that metre paves the way to other 
distinctions,'’^ is contained in the following words 
“ The distinction of rhyme and metre is regular and 
uniform, and not, like that produced by (what is usually 
called) poetic diction, arbitrary, and subject to infinite ca- 
piices, upon which no calculation whatever can be made 
In the one case the reader is utterly at the mercy of the 
poet respecting what imagery or diction he may choose 
to connect with the passion But is this a poet, of 
whom a poet is speaking ^ No surely I rather of a 
fool or madman or at best of a vain oi ignorant phan- 
tast I And might not brains so wild and so deficient 
make just the same havock with rhymes and metres,, 
as they are supposed to effect with modes and figures. 


for them there They parted, and his comrades passed that way 
some two hours after, but they did not find him at the appointed 
place, a cn cumstance of which they took no heed but one of them, 
going by chance into the house, which at this time was James's 
house, learnt tfeere, that nobody had seen him all that day ” 
The only change which has been made is in the position of the 
httle word there in two instances, the position m the original 
being clearly such as is not adopted in ordinary conversation 
The other words printed in italics were so marked because, 
though good and genuine English, they are not the phraseology 
of common conversation either in the word put in apposition, or 
in the connection by the genitive pronoun Men in general 
would have said, “ but that was a circumstance they paid no 
attention to, or took no notice of," and the language is, on the 
theory of the preface, justified only by the narrator's being the 
Vicar Yet if any ear co^uld suspect, that these sentences were 
ever printed as metre, on those very words alone could the sus- 
picion have been grounded 
[Preface p 316 SC] 

[Ib pp S25 6 SC] 
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of speech ^ How is the reader at the mercy of such 
men ^ If he continue to read then nonsense, is it not 
his own fault ? The ultimate end of criticism is much 
more to estabhsh the principles of wnting, than to 
furnish rules how to pass judgment on what has been 
written by others , if indeed it were possible that the 
two could be separated But if it be asked, by what 
principles the poej is to regulate his own style, if he 
do not adhere closely to the sort and order of words 
which he heais in the market, wake, high-road, or 
plough-field^ I reply, by principles, the ignoiance or 
neglect of which would convict him of being no poet, 
but a silly or presumptuous usurper of the name By 
the principles of grammar, logic, psychology In one 
word by such a knowledge of the facts, mateiial and 
^spiritual, that most appertain to his art, as, if it have 
been governed and applied by good sense, and ren- 
dered instinctive by habit, becomes the iepresentati\e 
and reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, 
and conclusions, and acquires the name of Taste By 
what rule that does not leave the leader at the poet’s 
mercy, and the poet at his own, is the latter to distin- 
guish between the language suitable to suppressed, 
and the language, which is characteristic of indulged, 
anger ^ Or between that of rage and that of jealousy ^ 
Is it obtained by wandering about m search of angry 
or jealous people in uncultivated society, in order to 
copy their woids ^ Oi not far rather by the power of 
imagination proceeding upon the all tn each of human 
nature ? By meditation, rather than by observation ? 
And by the latter m consequence only of the former ^ 
As eyes, for which the former has pre-determmed 
their field of vision, and to which, as to its organ, it 
communicates a microscopic power ^ There is not, I 
firmly believe, a man now living, who has, from his 
own inward experience, a clearer intuition, than Mr, 
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Wordswortli himself> that the last mentioned are the 
true souices of genial discrimination Through the 
same process and by the same creative agency will the 
poet distinguish the degree and kind of the excitement 
produced by the very act of poetic composition. As 
intuitively will he know, what differences of style it at 
once inspiies and justifies , what intermixture of con- 
scious volition is natural to that gtate , and in what 
instances such figures and colours of speech degenerate 
into mere creatures of an arbitrary purpose, cold tech- 
nical artifices of ornament or connection For, even 
as tiuth is itb own hght and evidence, discovering at 
once Itself and falsehood, so is it the prerogative of 
poetic genius to distinguish by parental instinct its 
pioper offspring fiom the changelings, which the 
gnomes of vanity or the fames of fashion may have 
laid in its cradle or called by its names. Could a rule 
be given fiom without, poetry would cease to Be poetry, 
and sink into a mechanical art It would be ju6p<j>(i)cnsf 
not 'iroirjai? The rules of the Imagination are them- 
selves the very powers of growth and production. 
The woids to which they are reducible, present only 
the outlines and external appearance of the fruit. A 
deceptive counterfeit of the superficial form and colours 
may be elaboiated, but the marble peach feels cold 
and heavy, and children only put it to their mouths. 
We find no difficulty in admitting as excellent, and 
the legitimate language of poetic fervour self-impas- 
sioned, Donne’s apostrophe to the Sun in the second 
stanza of his Progress of the Soul ^ 

** Thee, eye of heaven ’ this great Soul envies not , 

By thy male force is all, we have, begot 
In the first East thou now beginn'st to shine, 

Suck’st early balm and island spices there. 

And wilt anon in thy loose rein’d career 
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At Tagus, Po, Seme, Thames, and Danow dme. 

And see at night this western world of mine 
Yet hast thou not more nations seen than she, 

Who before thee one day began to be, 

And, thy frail light being quenched, shall lofig, long outlive 
thee 

Or the next stanza but one 

** Great Destiny, tjje commissary of God, 

That hast mark’d out a path and penod 

Tor every thing • Who, where we offspring took. 

Our ways and ends see’st at one instant thou 
Knot of all causes ^ 1 hou, w hose changeless brow 

Ne’er smiles nor frowns ' 0 ’ vouchsafe thou to look. 
And shew my story m thy eternal book, &c ” 

As little difficulty do we find in excluding from the 
honours of unaffected waimth and elevation the mad- 
ness prepense of pseudopoesy, or the startling hysteric 
of weakness over-exertmg itself, which bursts on the 
unprepared reader m sundry odes and apostrophes to 
abstract terms Such are the Odes to Jealousy, to 
Hope, to Oblivion, and the like, in Dodsley’s collec- 
tion and the magazines of that day, which seldom fail 
to remind me of an Oxfoid copy of verses on the two 
Buttons, commencmg with 

“ Inoculation, heavenly maid ’ descend * ” 

It IS not to be denied that men of undoubted talents, 
and even poets of true, though not of first-rate, genius, 
have from a mistaken theory deluded both themselves 
and otheis in the opposite extreme I once read to a 
company of sensible and well-educated women the in- 
troductory peiiod of Cowley’s preface to his “ Pindaric 
Odes, written in imitation of the style and manner of 
the odes of Pindar “ If,” (says Cowley), “ a man 
should undertake to translate Pmdar, word for word. 
It would he thought that one madman had translated 
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another, as may appeal j when he, that understands 
not the original, reads the verbal traduction of him 
into Latin prose, than which nothing seems more 
raving ” I th§n proceeded with his own free version 
of the second Olympic, composed for the chaiitable 
purpose of rationalizing the Theban Eagle 

** Queen of all harmonious things, 

Dancing words and speaking stringy, 

What god, what hero, wilt thou sing 
What happy man to equal glories bring 
Begin, begin thy noble choice, 

And let the hills around ledect the image of thy voice 
Pisa does to Jove belong, 

Jove and Pisa claim thy song 

'J he fair first-fruits of war, th* Olympic games, 

Alcides ofier’d up to Jove , 

Alcides, too, thy strings may move. 

But, oh • what man to join with these can worthy prove ? 
Join 1 heron boldly to their sat red names, 

Theron the next honour claims , 

Theron to no man gives place. 

Is first in Pisa’s and in Virtue’s race , 

1 heron there, and he alone, 

Ev’n his own swift forefathers has outgone ” 

One of the company exclaimed, with the full assent 
of the rest, that if the original were madder than this, 
it must be incurably mad I then translated the ode 


[But IS not this equally delirious, clobC as it keeps, to the 
Pindaric images ^ It is the exordium of the first Pythian, cha- 
racterized by “ lightning energy ” in an article on Pindar by 
Mr Coleridge’s late editor Q Review, March, 1834 
0 thou whom Phoebus and the quire 
Of violet tresi>ed Muses own. 

Their joint treasure, golden Lyre, 

Ruling step with warbled tone, &c , &c 
In thy mazeSf steep'd, expire 
BolU of ever fiowtng Jire 
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from the Greek, and as nearly as possible, word for 
word, and the impression was, that in the general 


Jove^s eagle on the sceptre slumbsrs 
Possest by thy enchanting numbers 
On either side, his rapid wing, 

Drops, entranc’d, the feather’d king , 

Black vapour o'er hts curved head, 

Sealing his%yehdst sweetly shed , 

Upheaving his moist back he lies. 

Held down with thrilling harmonies 

Surely this is but a brilliant chaos “ Hyacinthine locks 
have been kindly received at the bounteous hand of Milton, 
though no one in this age of the world, quite understands the 
epithet, or has seen that black or fei nigineous, or " ensanguined 
flower inscribed with woe/' the ancient hyacinth The sound is 
beautiful, and we imagine the sense to be nght, hut violet 
tres«!es look as •strangely in out modern eyes as the green locks of 
the Nereids , for to us the violet is the type of blueness, and we 
talk of violet eyes but never of violet hair Then Pindar as 
little dreamed of presenting to his auditors a moist-backed eagle, 
by the phrase vygbv vSjtov, as we nowadays dream of bringing 
into view a man -with drenched raiment of a peculiar cut when 
we mention a wet Quaker And who can suppose that the eagle 
was lying held down by harmony ^ That would he an inconve- 
nient posture for a sleeping biped, however convenient for the 
translator’s verse According to Moore 

Slumbering he sits aloft 
With ruffling plumes and heaving spine 
Quelled by thy potent strain 

It IS interesting to compare Cowley’s second Olympic of which 
stanzas iii v and vii are very readable in their way, with 
Moore’s and Cary’s translations — to see how the fiist displays 
the genius of Cowley, while the others are attempts at adapting 
Pindar to our language, and are the works of poetical minds 
rather than of poets. 1 here are very good passages m Mr Caiy’s 
translation, but it strikes me as a fault in his version, that it 
brings the lyric flow of the Allegro, Penseroso and Lycidas so 
strongly to mind, that we seem to be reading Miltou instead of 
Pindar, yet feel that we have the mere manner of the one aD4 
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movement of the periods, m the form of the connec- 
tions and transitions, and m the sober majesty of lofty 

the bare matter oi the other Those who bring a knowledge of 
the original to Moore’s and Cary’s translations, and thus illumi 
nate them with Pindar himself, may enioy the perusal , to others 
they must seem, I should think, like water of Helicon bewitched 
Cary’s Dante, on the other hand, is a noble poem that may he 
read and admired apart from the Italian® 

A prose translation, like that of the Psalms and Prophets, 
would exhibit more of Pindar to the English reader, or would 
at least disguise him less than any metrical version of a poet, 
whose metre is so irrepresentable in a modern tongue, and whose 
metaphors are so bold, and thickly interlaced, that in order 
to be well understood they should be rendered into the plainest 
and most stiaight-forward language that can be employed I 
tried the simple plan thus, but cannot judge whether it will 
seem tolerable to otheis. 

Golden Lyre, joint possession of Apollo and the Muses with 
braided hair dusky as violets. 

Thee the movements of the choir obey, thou Ruler of Festivity, 
And the singers attend to thy signals. 

When thrilhngly thou settest up the preamble which leads the 
feet of the dancers 

Also thou quenchest the pointed thunder-bolt 
Of everlasting fire , for Jove’s Eagle sleeps on the sceptre, his 
swift wing drooping on each side. 

King of Birds, 

When o’er his curv’d head thou hast pour’d a dark mist, sweet 
seal of his eyelids, he slumbering 
Lifts up the plumes of his back, overcome by thy vibrations 
Yea and ev’n impetuous Mars, far away from the bristling spear- 
ranks. 

Softens his heart with sleep, — and thy shafts soothe the souls 
of the divinities. 

Through the skill of Latona’s son, Apollo, and the deep bosom’d 
Muses 

Gray and Akenside have each given a modification of this pas- 
sage, the one in the Progress of Poetry, the other in his Hymn 
to the Naiads SC] 
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faense, it appeared to them to approach more nearly, 
than any other poetry they had heard, to the style of 
our Bible in the prophetic books The first strophe 
will suffice as a specimen 

‘'Ye harp-controlhng hymns ' (or) ye hymns the sovereigns of 
harps ’ 

What God ? what Hero 
What Man shall we celebrate ’ 

Truly Pisa indeed is of jTove, 

But the Olympiad (or the Olympic games) did Hercules esta- 
blish, 

The first fruits of the spoils of war 
But Theron for the four-horsed car, 

That bore victory to him. 

It behoves us now to voice aloud 
Ihe Just, the Hospitable, 

The Bulwark of Agrigentum, 

Of renowned fatheis 
Ihe Flower, even him 

Who preserves his native city erect and safe 

But are such rhetorical caprices condemnable only 
for their deviation from the language of leal life^ and 
are they by no other means to be precluded, but by 
the 1 ejection of all distinctions between prose and verse, 
save that of metre ? Surelj good sense, and a mode- 
rate insight into the constitution of the human mind, 
would be amply sufficient to prove, that such language 
and such comWations are the native produce neither 
of the fancy nor of the imagination , that their opera- 
tion consists in the excitement of surpnse by the juxta- 
position and apparent reconciliation of widely dif- 
ferent or incompatible things As when, for instance, 
the hills are made to reflect the image of a vo^ce^ 
Surely, no unusual |aste is reqmsite to see clearly, 
that fins compulsory juxta-position is not produced by 
the presentation of impressive or delightful forms to 
the mward vision, nor by any sympathy with the mo- 
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difying powers with which the genius of the poet had 
united and inspirited all the objects of his thought, 
that It IS therefore a species of wit^ a pure work of the 
Willi and implies a leisure and self-possession both of 
thought and of feeling, incompatible with the steady 
fervoui of a mind possessed and filled with the gran- 
deur of its subject To sum up the whole m one sen- 
tence When a poem, or a pait^of a poem, shall be 
adduced, which is evidently vicious m the figuies and 
centexture of its style, yet for the condemnation of 
which no reason can be assigned, except that it differs 
from the style m which men actually conveise, then, 
and not till then, can 1 hold this theory to be either 
plausible, or practicable, or capable of furnishing either 
rule, guidance, or precaution, that might not, more 
easily and moie safely, as well as more naturally, have 
been deduced in the author's own mind from conside- 
rations of grammar, logic, and the truth and nature of 
things, confirmed by the authority of works, whose 
fame is not of one country, nor of one age 


CHAPTER VI 

Continuation — Concerning the real object which, it 
u pt ohahle, Mh Wb) dsworth had before him in 
his critical preface — Elucidation and application 
of this 

T might appear from some passages in the 
foimei part of Mr Wordsworth^s pre- 
face, that he meant to confine his theory 
of style, and the necessity of a close ac- 
cordance with the actual language of men, 
to those particular subjects from low and rustic hfei, 
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which by way of experiment he had purposed to natu- 
lalize as a new species m our English poetry But 
from the train of argument that follows , from the re- 
ference to Milton, and from the spirit of his critique 
on Gray’s sonnet, those sentences appear to have 
been rather courtesies of modesty, than actual hmita- 
tions of his system Yet so groundless does this sys- 
tem appear on a close examination, and so strange 
and ovei whelming^ in its consequences, that I cannot, 
and I do not, believe that the poet did ever himself 
adopt it in the unqualified sense, in which his expres- 
sions have been understood by others, and which, in- 
deed, according to all the common laws of interpreta- 
tion they seem to bear What then did he mean ^ I 
apprehend, that m the clear perception, not unaccom- 
panied with disgust or contempt, of the gaudy affecta- 
tions of a style which passed current with too many 
for poetic diction, (though in truth it had as httle pre- 
tensions to poetry, as to logic or common sense,) he 
narrowed his view for the time , and feeling a justifiable 
preference for the language of nature and of good sense, 
even m its humblest and least ornamented forms, he 
suffered himself to express, in terms at once too large 
and too exclusive, his predilection for a style the most 
remote possible from the false and showy splendour 


^ I had in my mind the striking but untranslatable epithet, 
which the celebrated Mendelssohn applied to the great founder 
of the Critical Philosophy “ Der alleszermalmeme Kant,” that 
IS, the all-becrushing, or rather the allr-to-notking cmliingKant 
In the facility and force of compound epithets, the German from 
the number of its cases and infections approaches to the Greek, 
that language so 

Bless’d m the happy mamage of sweet words ” 

It IS m the woful harshness of its sounds alone that the Ger- 
man need shrink from the comparison. 
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which he wished to explode It is possible, that this 
predilection, at fiist meiely comparative, deviated for 
a time into direct partiality But the real object which 
he had in view, was, I doubt not, a species of excellence 
which had been long before most happily characterized 
by the judicious and amiable Garve, whose works are 
so justly beloved and esteemed by the Germans, in 
his lemarks on Gelleit, from which the following 
IS liteially translated “The talent, that is required 
in ordei to make excellent verses, is peihaps greater 
than the philosopher is ready to admit, or would find 
it in his power to acquiie the talent to seek only the 
apt expiession of the thought, and yet to find at the 
same time with it the rhyme and the metre Gellert 
possessed this happy gift, if ever any one of our poets 
possessed it , and nothing perhaps contributed mor^ 
to the great and universal impiession which his fables 
made on their first publication, or conduces more to 
their continued populanty It was a strange and 
curious phsenomenon, and such as m Germany had 
been previously unheard of, to read verses in which 
every thing was expressed just as one would wish to 
talk, and yet all dignified, attractive, and interesting , 
and all at the same time perfectly coirect as to the 
measure of the syllables and the rhyme It is certain, 
that poetry when it has attained this excellence makes 
a far greater impression than prose So much so in- 
deed, that even the gratification which the veiy ihymes 
afford, becomes then no longer a contemptible or trifling 
gratification.” ^ 

However novel this phsenomenon may have been in 
Germany at the time of Gellert, it is by no means 


® Sammlung etmger Abhandlungen von Chnstmn Garve [Leip- 
zig, 177^, pp 233 4 with slight alterations SC] 
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Slew, nor 3et of lecent existence in oui language 
Spite of the licentiousness with which Spensei occa- 
sionally compels the oithogiaphy of his words into a 
subseivience to his rhj^mes, the whole Fairy Queex 
is an almost continued instance of this beauty Wal- 
lei’s song Go, lovely Hose, is doubtless famiiiai to 
most of my rcadoi s , but if I had happened to have had 
by me the Poems erf Cotton, moie but far less de- 
servedly celebiated as the author of the Virgil Tra- 
vestied, I should ha\e indulged myself, and I think 
ha\e giatified many, \vho aie not acquainted with his 
serious woiks, by selecting some admirable specimens 
of this style Theie aie not a few poems m that 
\ olume, replete with eveiy excellence of thought, image, 
and passion, which we expect or desiie in the poetn 
of the milder muse , and } et so woided, that the i eader 
sees no one leason either in the selection or the oidei of 
the woids, wh} he might not have said the veiy same 
in an appropuate conveisation, and cannot concene 
how indeed he could have expressed such thoughts 
otheiwise, without loss oi injury to his meaning^ 


® [Charles Cotton, the poet, -was boin of a good familj la 
Statfordshne m 1630, died at Westminster in 1687 His bcar- 
ronides or Virgil Tiavestie, a burlesque on the first and fourth 
books of the ^neid, was printed foi the fitteenth time m 1771 
1 be first book was first published in 1664 It seems to have 
owed its popularity less to its meiits than to its piquant deme- 
nts, which were infused into it, because, as the author says m 
the Epilogue to another work in the same style, Burlesque upon 
Burlesque, (quoted in Sir H Nicolas s Memoirs,) m the “ juc- 
Cious age” in which he lived 

Coarse liempen trash was sooner lead, 

Than poems of a finer th ead,” 
and therefore he must 

wisely choose 

To dizen up his dirty muse. 
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But m truth our language is, and fiom the first dawn 
of poetiy ever has been, particularly rich in composi- 


In such an odd fantastic weed, 

As eveiy one, he knew, would read 
thus coolly resolving to minister to the worse than levity of his 
age instead of aiming to correct it Ihe Biog)aphie Umomelle 
alnrms that to compare the Virgil 1 r^vestie to Iludibras is to 
compare a caricature to a painting tv Inch, though a little over- 
charged, has a great foundation of truth He published several 
prose works beside the Second Part of the Complete Angler 
Sir Harris Nicolas observes, that as these ** consist almost en 
tirely of translations, and with the exception of Montaigne 
Essays, of Memoirs of warriors whose deeds have been eclipsed 
by modern prowess, it is not surprising that his labours should 
he forgotten ’’ His volume of Poems on several Occasions was 
in a sixth edition in 1770 

As a poet Cotton appears to most advantage, when teaching 
in easy verse and transparent language, a sort of Horatian mo- 
rality, seiious hut not ardent or profound, as in his poem called 
Contentation or in lively pictures of nature and rustic life, as 
in his Quatrains on Morning and Noon, on Evening and Night, 
pditicularly the two last, which are like Milton’s Allegro and 
Penseioso pitched at a lower key or in poems of sentiment, as 
the Ode to Chlormda or the sportive Epistle, as that to Brad- 
shaw quanelling with him for epistolary neglect , or in the pic- 
turesque Anacreontic, a fine specimen of winch is his Ode enti- 
tled Winter This poem Mr Wordsworth describes, in his 
Preface, as ** an admirable composition and he quotes the 
latter part of it as ** an instance still more happy of Fancy em- 
ployed in the treatment of feeling than, in the preceding passa- 
ges, the Poem supplies of her management of forms ” 

The poems of Cotton have the same moral stain as Herrick’s, 
with not ie«5s fancy but a less Arcadian air —more of the woi Id 
that IS about them 1 he spirit of poetry was indeed on the way 
downwaid from “ gieat Eliza’s golden time” till its reascent into 
the region of the pure and elevated tov ards the end of the last 
century, and a declension may even be observed, I think, from 
Herrick to Cotton, who came into the world about thirty nine 
}ears later His poetry, indeed, has more of Cbdrles II ’s time 
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tions distinguished by this excellence The final 
which IS now mute, in Chaucer’s age was either spunded 


and less of the Lhzabethan penod in its manner and spirit than 
that of Waller, who as but twenty-five years his senior Cot- 
ton writes like a man of this world, who has glimpses now and 
then of the other, not as if he lived utterly out of sight of is 
like the dramatists cha*actenzed by C Lamb There aie more 
detailed corporeal desciiptions in Ins poetry than in any that I 
know, of not more than equal extent , descriptions of the youth 
ful body more vividly real than is to be desii ed, and of the body 
in age, when it ** demands the tianslucency of mind not to be 
worse than indifferent” so full of mortality, or, what it grieves 
us more to contemplate than ashes and the grave, the partial 
perishing of the natuial man while he isy et alive, that they excite 
an indignant disgust on behalf of our common humanity I hat 
Cotton was “ an ardent royalist,” appears in many of his poems, 
and with special vehemence in his denunciation of Waller for 
his Panegyiic upon Cromwell, which exhibits, in its features, 
all the ugliness, wi'-h some of the energy, of an<ei If, as is said, 
the admirer oi Saccbarissa leant to monaidiy in his lieait, his 
poetic genius had a heait of its o\n, and a fa stronger one, 
which leant another way , for both his poems on Cio nwell hive 
vastly more heait m them than his poetical address toChailes 
at the Restoiation And this the King himself, amorgwho&e 
faults want of discernment was not to be reckoned, took care to 
point out, enjoying, no doubt, the versatile poet s double morti- 
fication as much as he would lia\e done the best verses Cot- 
ton should have given Waller a receipt for writing as finely 
about an hereditary raonarcli, as about a hmg of ‘ noble nature s 
crowning” — a Hero 

Some men are worse upon the whole than they appear m 
their wntings there is reason to hope that Cotton , though an im- 
prudent, was a better man than might be inferred flora the tone 
of much of his poetry, which probably exaggerates the featuies 
of bis earthly mind as much as that of many others exalts the 
heavenly pait of them ihe persistent friendship of Isaac 
W altoa IS a great testimony in his favour, and it might be con- 
jectured, from the internal evidence of his productions m verse, 
that of all the poets of ins day he was the most agreeable com- 
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or diopt indiffeiently We ourselves still use eithei 
“belo'^ed” oi “belov’d” accoidmg as the rhyme, or 
measure, or the purpose of more oi less solemnity ma} 
require Let the leadei then only adopt the pionun- 
ciation of the poet and of the couit, at which he lived, 
both with lespect to the final e and to the accentuation 
of the last syllable I would then venture to ask, what 
even in the colloquial language ^of elegant and un- 
affected women, (who aie the peculiai mistresses of 
pure English and undefiled,”) what could we heai 
more natural, or seemingly moie unstudied, than the 
following stanzas fiom Chaucei’s Troilus and Cre- 

SEIDE 

** And after this forth to the gate he v^ente, 

Iher as Creseide out jocle a ful gode paas, 

And up and doun there made he many’ a wente, 

And to himselfe ful oft he said, Alas ’ 

Fro hennis lode my bJisse and my solas 
As woulde bhsful God now foi his joie, 

I might her sene agen come in to Iroie ’ 

And to the yondir hil I gan her gide, 

Alas * and there I toke of her my leve 
And yond I saw her to her fathir ride , 

For sorow of whiche mine hert shall to cl eve , 

And hithir home I came whan it was eve, 

And here I dwel, out-cast from alle joie, 

And shal, til I maie sene her eite in 1 loie 


panion, the least apt to fly above his company though nevei 
lagging behind in any conver^sation 

A memoir of Cotton by Sir Hams Nicolas is prefixed to tlie 
beautifully illustrated edition of the Complete Angler of 1836 
1 his edition was published by Mr Pickering, and, as his friend 
the Editor declares, is very largely indebted to his taste and 
exertions and bibliographical knowledge for the value which 
the volumes possess 

I believe that Mi Pickering intends to bring out a select 
edition of the occasional poems of Cotton SC] 
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4nd of himselfe imagmid he ofte 
To ben defaitid, pale and woxm lesse 
Than he was wonte, and that men saidin softe, 

Wliat may it be who can the sothe gesse, 

Whv Iroilus hath al this hevinesse'^ 

And al this n’ as but his melancohe, 

That he had of himselfe suche fantasie 
Anothir time imaginin he \\ ould 
That every wight, that past him by the wey, 

Had of him routhe, and that thei saien should, 

I am right soiy, lioilus wol dev ' 

And thus he drove a daie yet forth or twey. 

As ye have herde suche life gan he to lede 
As he that stode bet\v I'xm hope and drede 
For which him likid m bis songis shewe 
ih’ encheson of his wo as he best might, 

And made a songe of w^oidis but a fewe, 

Somwhat his woful herte for to light. 

And whan he was fiom every mann’is sight 
With softe voice he of his ladv dere, 

1 hat ab«ent was, gan sing as ^ e ma\ here 

Tills song, when he thus songin had, ful sone 
He j 61 agen into his sighis olde 
And every night, as was his wonte to done, 

He stode the bright moone to beholde 
And all his sorow e to the moone he tolde, 

And said I wis, whan thou ait homid newe, 

I shall be glad, if al the world be tiewe ^ 

Another exquisite master of this species of st5^1e, 
wheie the scholai and the poet supplies the material, 
but the pel feet well-bied gentleman the expressions 
and the arrangement, is Geoige Herbert As from 


^ [Boke V The hist lines of the first stanza stand thus m 
the onginal 

And aftir this he to the yatis wente 
and the fiist of the last stanza thus 

This songe when he thus songm had sone# SC] 
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the natuie of the subject, and the too frequent quaint- 
ness of the thoughts his Temple , or Sacred Poems 
AND Private Ejaculations aie comparatively but 
little known, I shall extract tv\o poems The fiist is 
a sonnet, equally admirable foi the weight, number, 
and expiession of the thoughts, and foi the simple 
dignity of the language Unless, indeed, a fastidious 
taste should object to the latter half of the sixth line 
The second is a poem of gi eater length, which I have 
chosen not only for the piesent pin pose, but likewise 
as a sinking example and illustiation of an asseition 
hazarded in a former page of these sketches namely, 
that the characteiistic fault of oui eldei poets is the 
le verse of that, which distinguishes too many of om 
moie recent veisifiers, the one conveying the most 
fantastic thoughts in the most correct and natuial lan- 
guage , the other m the most fantastic language con- 
veying the most ti ivial thoughts The latter is a riddle 
of words, the former an enigma of thoughts The 
one reminds me of an odd passage in Diayton^s 
Ideas 

As other men, so I myself do mu'se, 

Why in this sort I wrest invention so , 

And why these giddy meiaphon I use, 

Leaving the path the greater part do go , 

I will resolve you I am lunatic 

The othei recalls a still oddei passage in The 
Synagogue o? The Spiadoiv of the Temple, a 
connected senes of poems in imitation of Herberts 
Temple, and, in some editions, annexed to it 
0 how mv mind 

Is graveird ^ 

Not a thought. 

That T can find. 


® Sonnet IX 
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But’b ravell’d 

All to nought ’ 

Short ends ol threds 

And narrow shreds 
Of lists, 

Knots snarled ruffs, 

Loose bioken tufts 
Of twists 

Are my torn meditations lagged clothing, 

Inch, wound and woven, shape a suit for nothing 
One while I think, and then I am in pain 
To think how to un think that thought again ® 

Immediately aftei these burlesque passages I cannot 
pioceed to the extiacts promised, without changing 
the ludicrous tone of feeling b\ the intei position of the 
thiee following stanzas of Herbeit’s 

A IHl LE 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

Ihe bridal of the earth and sky, 
llie dew shall weep thy fall to night, 

Foi thou must die 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and hra\e 
Bids the 1 ish gazer wipe his eye 
1 hy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box, where sweets compacted he 
My music shew's, ye have vour closes, 

And all must die 

® [ihe Synagogue, a collection of poems generally appended 
to the lemple, has been retained in Mr Pickering s edition of 
1835 “ They were first printed, ’ as the Preface mentions, 

A D 1640, and have been, with much probability, attubuted to 
the Rev Christopher Harvie, M- A The poem quoted is at 
p 274 of the edit SC] 
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IHE BOSOM SIN 

A SONNLT BY GEORGE HERBERT 

Lord, With what care hast thou begirt us round ^ 
Patents fiist season us, then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws , they send us bound 
lo rules of reason, holy messengeis, 

Pulpits and Sundays, soirow dogging sm, 

Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes. 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 

Bibles laid open, millions of sui prises , 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

1 he sound of Glory ringing in oui ears 
Without, our shame , within, our consciences , 
Angels and giace, eternal hopes and fears 
Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom sin blows quite away 

LOVE UNKNOWN 

Dear friend, sit down, the tale is long and sad 
And in my faintings, I presume, your love 
Will moie comply than help A Lord I had, 

And have, of whom some grounds, which may improve, 
I hold for two lives, and both es m me 
lo him I brought a dish of fruit one day, 

And m the middle placed my heart But he 

(I sigh to say) 

LookM on a servant, who did know his e^e, 

Better than you know me, or (winch is one) 

Than I myself The servant instantly. 

Quitting the fruit, seiz’d on my heart alone. 

And threw it m a font, wherein did fall 
A stream of blood, which issued from the side 
Of a great rock I well remember all. 

And have good cause theie it was dipt and dyed, 
And wash’d, and wrung the veyy wringing yet 
Enforceth tears ** \ our heart was foul, I fear ” 
Indeed ’tis true I did and do commit 
Many a fault, moie than my lease will bear , 
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Yet still ask’d paidon, and was not denied 
But you shall hear After my heart was well, 

Aud clean and fair, as I one eventide 

(I sigh to tell) 

Walk’d by myself abroad, I saw a large 
And spacious furnace flaming, and theieon 
A boiling caldron, round about whose ^erge 
as m great letters set AFFLICTION 
The greatness shew’d the owner So I went 
To fetch a sacrific6 out of my fold, 

Thinking with that, which I did thus present, 

To warm his love, w^hich, I did fear, grew cold 
But as my heart did tender it, the man 
Who was to take it fiom me, slipt his hand. 

And threw rav heart into the scalding pan , 

My heart that brought it (do you understand 
Ihe ofierer’s heart Your heart was hard, I fear ” 
Indeed ’tis true I found a callous matter 
Began to spi ead and to expatiate there 
But with a iicher drug than scalding water 
I bath d It often, ev’n with holy blood, 

Which at a board, while many drank bare wine, 

A friend did steal into my cup for good, 

Ev’n taken mwaidh , and most divine 

lo supple hardnesses But at the length 

Out of the calJion getting, soon I fled 

Unto my house, where to repaii the strength 

Which 1 had lost, I hassted to my bed 

But when I thought to sleep out all these faults, 

(I sigh to speak) 

I found that some had stuflf d the bed with thoughts, 

I would say thorns Dear, could my heart not break, 

When with my pleasures ev’n my rest was gone 2 

Full well I understood who had been there 

For I had given the key to none but one 

It must be he “ Your heart was dull, I fear ” 

Indeed a slack and sleepy state of mind 

Did oft possess me , so that when I pray’d. 

Though my lips went, my heart did stay behind 
But all my scores were by another paid, 

W ho took my guilt upon liim ** Truly, Friend, 
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“ Foi aught I heai, your Mastei shews to jou 
“ More favoui than you wot of Maik the end 
“ 1 he font did onJy what was old lenew^ 

“ Ibe caldron suppled what w^as grown too haid 
“ Ihe ihoins did quicken what was giown too dull 
“ All did but stiive to mend what you had inaird 
Wherefore be^theer’d, and praise him to the full 
" Each day, each hour, each moment of the week, 

* Who fam would have you be new, tendei, quick 


CHAPTER VII 

Tlie foy mer mhject contmued — The neuty al style^ or 
that coyyimoyi to Prose and Poetry^ exemplified hy 
specimeiu fy om Chaucey, Heyherty andotlms 

HAVE no fear in declaring ray convic- 
tion, that the excellence defined and ex- 
emplified in the preceding chaptei is 
not the chaiacteiistic excellence of Mr 
Wordswoi til’s style, because I can add 
with equal sinceiity, that it is piecluded by highei 
poweis The piaise of unifoim adherence to genuine, 
logical Enohsh is undoubtedly his, nay, laying the 
mam emphasis on the word 'umfoyniy I will dare add 
that, of all contemporary poets, it is his alone For, 
in a les^ absolute sense of the woid, I should ceitamly 
include Mr Bowles, Lord Byron, and, as to all his 
later writings. Mi Southey, the exceptions m their 
wrarks being so few and unimpoitant But of the 
specific excellence described in the quotation fiom 



7 [Ihe three poems are at pp 87, 40, and 1S3 respectively 
S C] 
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Carve, I appear to find moie, and more undoubted 
specimens in the works of otheis , for instance, among' 
the minor poems of Mr Thomas Moore, and of oui 
illustrious Lam eate To me it m\\ always remain a 
singular and noticeable fact, that a theoiy, which 
would establish this ling ua commums, not only as the 
best, but as the only commendable style, should ha\ e 
proceeded fiom a p^et, whose diction, next to that of 
Shakespeaie and Milton, appears to me of all others 
the most individualised and chaiacteristic And let 
it be remembered too, that I am now interpreting the 
controverted passages of Mr Woidswoith's ciitical 
pieface by the puipose and object, which he may be 
supposed to have intended, rathei than by the sense 
which the words themselves must convey, if they are 
taken without this allowance 

A pel son of any taste, who had but studied thiee or 
four of Shakespeaie’s principal plays, would without 
the name affixed scaicely fail to lecognise as Shakes- 
peare’s a quotation fiom any other play, though but 
of a few lines A similar peculiarity, though in a less 
degree, attends Mi Woidsworth’s style, whenever he 
speaks m his own peison , or whenever, though under 
a feigned name, it is clear that he himself is still 
speaking, as in the diffeient di amatis pei sonoe of the 
Recluse Even in the other poems, in which he 
purposes to be most dramatic, there aie few in which 
it does not occasionally burst foith The reader 
might often address the poet in bis own woids with 
reference to the persons introduced 

It seems, as I retrace the ballad line by line 
That but half of it is theirs, and the better half is thme ” * 


filtered from The Pet Lamb, P W p 30 SC] 
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Who, having been previously acquainted with any 
considerable portion of Mi Wordsworth^s publications, 
and having studied them with a full feeling of the 
author’s genius, would not at once claim as Woids- 
worthian the little poem on the lambow^ 

“ The Child is father of the Man, See ” ^ 

Or in the Lucy Gray ^ 

** No mate, no comrade Lucy knew , 

She dwelt on a wide moor , 

The sweetest thing that ever gi ew 
Beside a human door ” ® 

Or in the Idle Shepherd-boys ^ ^ 

** Along the river’s stony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song, 

1 he thrush is busy in the wood, 

And carols loud and strong 
A thousand lambs are on the rocks. 

All newly bom ’ both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee, and more than all, 

Those boys with their green coronal , 

They never hear the cry, 

1 hat plaintive cry * which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon Ghyll ” 


2 P W p 2, hne 7 

** My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky , 

So was It when my life began , 

So IS it now I am a man , 

So be It when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ^ 

The Child is father of the Man , 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety ” SC] 

3 [Ib I p 16 SC] ^ [Ib 1 p 31. S C ] 
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Need I mention the exquisite description of the Sea- 
Loch m The Blind Highland Boy Who but a 
poet tells a tale m such language to the little ones 
the fiie-side as— 

Yet had he many a restless dream , 

Both when he heard the eagle’s «*cream, 

And when he heard the torrents roai. 

And heard th^ water beat the shore 
INear where their cottage stood 

Beside a lake their cottage stood, 

Not small like our’s, a peaceful flood, 

But one of mighty size, and strange , 

1 hat, rough 01 smooth, is full of change. 

And Stirling in its bed 

For to this lake, by night and day, 

The great Sea-water flnds its way 
Through long, long windings of the lulls. 

And dunks up all the pretty nils 
And rivers large and strong 

Then hurries back the road it came — 

Returns on eriand still the same, 

I his did It when the earth was new , 

And this for eveimore will do. 

As long as earth shall last 

And, with the coming of the tide. 

Come boats and ships that sweetly nde, 

Between the woods and lofty rocks 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lauds 


® [Ib III p 145-6 Mr Wordsworth has altered **sweetl\ ’ 
in the last stanza to “ safely ” In the first I venture to pie ( 1 
“ the eagle’s scream,” which my father wrote, to ** the eagles ’ 
as It IS written by Mr \\ ordswortb — because eagles aie neith-^ r 
gregarious nor numerous, and the first expression seems to maik 
the nature of the bird, and to bring it moie interestmgH^ befoie 
the mind, than the last SC] 
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I might quote almost the whole of his Ruth,® but 
take the following stanzas 

“ But, as you liave before been told, 

This Stripling, sportive, gay, and bold. 

And, with his dancing crest, 

So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roamed about with vagrant bands 
Ot Indians in the VVe^t 

The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky, 

Might well be dangerous food 

Tor him, a Youth to whom was given 

So much of earth — so much of heaven, 

And such impetuous blood 

Whatevei in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 
Did to bis mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart 

Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 

The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 

Fair trees and lovely flowers , 

Ihe breezes tbeir own languor lent , 

The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those magic bowers 

Yet in bis worst pursuits, I w»een, 

That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent 
For passions linked to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment ” 

But from Mr Wordsworth’s more elevated compo- 


« [P W II p 106 SC] 
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sitions, which already form thiee-fourths of his works, 
and will, 1 tiust, constitute heieafter a still larger pro- 
portion, — f»*om these, whether in rhyme or blank 
verse, it would be diificult and almost superfluous to 
select instances of a diction peculiarly his own, of a 
style which cannot be imitated without its being at 
once recognised, as originating m Mr Words woith 
It would not be easjj to open on any one of his loftier 
strains, that does not contain examples of this, and 
more in propoition as the lines are moie excellent, and 
most like the authoi For those, who may happen to 
have been less familiar with his writings, I \\ill give 
three specimens taken with little choice Ihe fust 
from the lines on the Boy of Winander-Mere/ — 
who 

** Blew iDimic bootings to tbe silent Owls, 

That they might answer him — And they T\ould shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 

With long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and ledoubled, concourse 'wild 
Of mirtl and jocund dm ’ And when it chanced, 

That pauseb ot deep silence mocked his skill, 

Then sometimes in that silencey nhile he hung 
Listeniiig, a gentle shock oj^ mild smpi ise 
Eas caiiiedj-ai into Ins heait the unce 
Of mou7ii am foments j o? the visible scene ^ 


[There was a Boy Ib ib p 79 SC] 

® Mr Wordswoith’s having judiciously adopted ** concouise 
wild ” in tins passage for “ a vuild scene” as it stood in the former 
edition, encourages me to haaaid a remark, which I ceitainly 
should not have made m the works of a poet less austerely ac- 
curate m tbe use of words, than he is, to his own great honour 
It respects the propnetj of the word, " scene” even m the sen- 
tence in which It IS retained Dryden, and he only in his mpie 
careless ver&es, was the first, as far as my researches have dis- 
covered, who for the convenience of rhyme used this 'word in the 
vague sense, which has been since too cunent even m our best 
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Would ente} unawaies into hti mind 
With all its solemn imagery j its ? ocls, 

Its woodSy and that uncertain heaven yiecened 
Into the bosom oj the steady lake ’ ® 

The second shall be that noble imitation of Diav- 


wntexs, and 'which (unfortunately, I think) ib given as its first 
explanation in Di Johnson’s Dictionary, and therefore would 
be taken by an incautious reader as*^ its proper sense In 
Shakespeare and Milton the word is never used without some 
clear reference, proper or metaphorical, to the theatre Thus 
Milton , 

“ Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm 
A sylvan scene , and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view ” * 

I object to any extension of its meaning, because the word is 
aheady moie equivocal than might be wished , inasmuch as in 
the limited use, which I recommend, it may still signify two 
different things, namely, the scenery, and the characters and 
actions presented on the stage during the presence of particular 
scenes It can therefore be pieserved from obscurity only by 
keeping the original signification full in the mind Thus Mil- 
ton again, 

— — “Prepaie thee for another scene ” t 

® [Part of this poetical descnption has been altered or ex- 
panded, thus , 

And they would shout 

Across the watery vale, and sliout again, 

Responsive to his call, — 'with quivering peals. 

And long halloos, and sci earns, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and ledoubled , concourse wild 
Of jocund dm ^ And, when there came a pause 
Of silence such as baffled his best skill 
Then, sometimes, in that silence 

I fear it is presumptuous even to express a feeling, winch 


[Par Lost iv 1 139 SC] 
t [Ib XI 1 037 SC] 
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ton^® (if it was not rather a coincidence) in the lines 
To Joanna “ 

hardly dares to be an opinion, about these fine verses (one of 
the most exquisite specimens of blank verse that I know, and 
fit to be placed beside the most exquisite specimens from Mil 
ton, though difiPeient from them in the kind of excellence) and 
yet I cannot forbear to express the feeling^, that the latter part 
of this quotation stood l^etter at first , or that any improv ement, 
— if any theie — in the first of the two alteied lines, is dearly 
purchased by the comparative languor which has thus been oc 
casioned in the second — 

Of silence such as baffied hts best skill 
seems to me almost prose in comparison with 

1 hat pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, — 
which presents the image, (if so it maybe called,) at once with 
out dividing It, while the spondaic movement of the verse cor- 
responds to the sense Neither can I think that “mirth” is 
here a superfluity even m addition to “jocund dm,” the logic 
of poetic passion may admit or even require what the mere logic 
of thought does not exact and what is the objection to “ chanc’d,” 
which Mil ton uses just lu the same way m Paradise Lost ? * 1 he 
utter silence of the owls, after such free and full communica- 
tions, IS as good an instance of chance, or an event of which we 
cannot see the cause, as the aflfairs of this world commonly pre- 
sent , and the word seems to me particularly expressive SC] 

Which Copland scaroe had spoke, "but quickly every hill, 
Upon her verge that stands, the neighbouring vallies fill, 
Helvillon from his height, it through the mountains threw, 
From whom as soon again, the sound Dunbalrase drew. 

From w'hose stone-trophied head, it on the Wendross went, 
Which, tow’rds the sea again, resounded it to Dent 
That Brodwater, therewith within her banks astound. 

In sailing to the sea, told it to Egremound, 

Whose buildings, walks, and streets, with echoes loud and long. 
Did mightily commend old Copland for her song 

Drayton’s Pol\olbion Song XXX^ 
[P W II p 289 SC] 

Book IX J 675 
I 
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— ** When I had gazed perhaps two minutes* space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud 
The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 

Took up the Lady*s voice, and laughed again ! 

That ancient Woman seated on Helm^crag 
Was ready with her cavern, Hammar scar. 

And the tall Steep of Silver-How sent forth 
A noise of laughter, southern Loughngg heard, 

And Fairfield answered with a mouutam tone 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady’s voice • — old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking tiumpet* — back out of the clouds 
From Glaramara southward came the voice 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head * ” 

The third, which is in rhyme, I take fiom the Song 
AT THE Feast of Brougham Castle, upon the 
lestoration of Lord Clifford, the Shepherd, to the 
Estates and Honours of his Ancestors 

— « Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom , 

He hath thrown aside his crook. 

And hath buned deep his book , 

Armour rusting in his halls 
On the Mood of Clifford calls j — 

‘ Quell the Scot,* exclaims the Lance ^ 

Bear me to the heart of Fiance, 

Is the longing of the Shield — 

Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ' — 

Field of death, whei e'er thou be. 

Groan thou with om victoiy ^ 

Happy day, and mighty hour. 

When our Shepherd, in his power, 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 

To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appeanng Star, 

Like a glory from afar. 

First shall head the floch of war f ” 


[P W ir p.l64* S,C] 
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** Alas ’ the fervent harper did not know. 

That for a tranquil Soul the Lay was framed, 

Who, long compelled m humble walks to go, 

Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie , 

His daily teachers had been woods and nils, 

The silence that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills ” 

T 

The wolds themselves m the foregoing extracts, are? 
no doubt, sufficiently common for the greater part. — 
But in what poem aie they not so, if we except a few 
misadventurous attempts to translate the arts and 
sciences into veise ? In The Excursion the number 
of polysyllabic (or what the common people call, dic- 
tionary) words IS more than usually great. And so 
must it needs be, in pioportion to the number and 
variety of an author’s conceptions, and his solicitude 
to expiess them with precision — But are those words 
in those places commonly employed in real life to ex- 
piess the same thought or outward thing ^ Are they 
the style used in the ordinal y intercourse of spoken 
words ? No ^ nor are the modes of connections , and 
still less the breaks and tiansitions Would any but a 
poet — at least could any one without being conscious 
that he had expiessed himself with noticeable vivacity 
— have described a bird singing loud by, “ The thrush 
IS busy in the wood —or have spoken of boys with 
a string of club-moss round their lusty hats, as the 
boys ^^with thei'i green coofonal^'* — or ha^e trans- 
lated a beautiful May-day into ‘‘ Both eat th and sky 
keep yuhilee^'' — or have brought all the different 
marks and circumstances of a sea-loch before the mmd, 
as the actions of a living and acting power ^ Or have 
represented the reflection of the sky in the w^ater, as 
“ That uncertain heaven t eceived into the bosom of 
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the steady lahe Even the grammatical eonstmc- 
tion IS not unfrequently peculiar , as The wind, the 
tempest roaiing high, the tumult of a tropic sky, might 
well be dangerous food to him^ a youth to whom was 
given, kc ** There is a peculiarity in the frequent use 
of the dffvvdpTrjTov (that is, the omission of the con- 
nective particle before the last of several woids, or 
several sentences used grammatically as single words, 
all being in the same case and governing or governed 
by the same verb) and not less in the construction of 
words by apposition to him, a youth ”) In shoit, 
weie theie excluded fiom Mr Wordsworth’s poetic 
compositions all, that a literal adherence to the theory 
of his preface would exclude, two thirds at least of 
the marked beauties of his poetry must be eiased 
For a far greater number of lines would be sacrificed 
than m any other recent poet , because the pleasure 
received ^lom Wordsworths poems being less derived 
either from excitement of curiosity or the lapid flow 
of narration, the striking passages foim a larger pro- 
portion of their value I do not adduce it as a fair 
criterion of comparative excellence, nor do I even 
think it such , but merely as matter of fact I affirm, 
that from no contemporary writer could so many lines 
be quoted, without reference to the poem in which 
they are found, for their own independent weight oi 
beauty From the sphere of my own experience I can 
bring to my recollection three persons of no every-day 
powers and acquirements, who had read the poems of 
others with more and more unallayed pleasure, and 
had thought more highly of then authors, as poets ; 
who yet have confessed to me, that from no modern 
work had so many passages started up anew in their 
minds at different times, and as different occasions had 
awakened a meditative mood 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Remm h$ on the present mode of conducting ci itical 
jou'i nals 

ONG have I wished to see a fair and 
philosophical inquisition into the charac- 
ter of Wordsworth, as a poet, on the 
evidence of his pubhshed woiks , and a 
positive, not a comparative, appieciation 
of their characteristic excellencies, deficiencies, and 
defects I know no claim, that the mere opinion of 
any individual can have to weigh down the opinion of 
the author himself, against the probability of whose 
parental partiality we ought to set that of his having 
thought longer and more deeply on the subject But 
I should call that investigation fair and philosophical 
in which the critic announces and endeavours to esta- 
blish the principles, which he holds for the foundation 
of poetry in general, with the specification of these m 
their application to the different classes of poetry. 
Having thus prepaied his canons of cnticism for praise 
and condemnation, he would proceed to particulanze 
the most striking passages to which he deems them 
apphcable, faithfully noticing the fiequent or infre- 
quent recurrence of similar ments or defects, and as 
faithfully distingmshmg what is characteristic from 
what IS accidental, or a mere flagging of the wing 
Then if his premises be rational, his deductions legiti- 
mate, and his conclusions justly applied, the reader, 
and possibly the poet himself, may adopt his judgment 
m the light of judgment and m the independence of 
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free agency If he has erred, he presents his errours 
in a definite place and tangible foim, and holds the 
torch and guides the way to their detection 

I most willingly admit, and estimate at a high value, 
the services which the Edinburgh Review, and 
otheis foimed afterwards on the same plan, have ren- 
dered to society m the diffusion of knowledge I think 
the commencement of the Edinrprgh Review an 
impoitant epoch m periodical criticism, and that it 
has a claim upon the gratitude of the literary republic, 
and indeed of the reading public at large, for having 
originated the scheme of reviewing those books only, 
which are susceptible and deserving of argumentative 
cnticism Not less meritonous, and far more faith- 
fully and m general far more ably executed, is their 
plan of supplying the vacant place of the trash or me- 
diocnty, wisely left to sink into oblivion by its own 
weight, with ongmal essays on the most interesting 
subjects of the time, religious, or political , in which 
the titles of the books or pamphlets prefixed furnish 
only the name and occasion of the disquisition I do 
not arraign the keenness, or asperity of its damnatory 
style, in and for itself, as long as the author is ad- 
dressed or treated as the mere impersonation of the 
work then under trial I have no quarrel with them 
on this account, as long as no personal allusions are 
admitted, and no re-commitment (for new trial) of 
juvenile performances, that were published, perhaps 
forgotten, many years before the commencement of 
the review since for the forcing back of such works 
to pubhc notice no motives are easily assignable, but 
such as are furnished to the cntic by his own personal 
malignity, or what is still worse, by a habit of malig- 
nity m the form of mere wantonness. 
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“ No private grudge they need, no personal spite 
The mva seetio is its own delight * 

All enmity, all envy, they disclaim. 

Disinterested thieves of our good name 

Cool, sober murderers of their neighbour’s fame!*’ 

S T C 

Every censure, every sarcasm respecting a publica- 
tion which the critic, with the criticised work before 
him, can make good, is the cntic’s nght The writei 
IS authorized to reply, but not to complain Neither 
can any one prescribe to the critic, how soft or how 
hard , how friendly, or how bitter, shall be the phrases 
which he is to select for the expression of such repre- 
hension or ridicule The cntic must know, what effect 
it is his object to produce , and with a view to this ef- 
fect must he weigh his words But as soon as the 
cntic betrays, that he knows more of his author, than 
the author’s publications could have told him , as soon 
as from this more intimate knowledge, elsewhere ob- 
tained, he avails himself of the shghtest trait against 
the author, his censure instantly becomes personal 
injury, his sarcasms personal insults He ceases to be 
a critic, and takes on him the most contemptible cha- 
racter to which a rational creature can be degraded, 
that of a gossip, backbiter, and pasquillant hut with 
this heavy aggravation, that he steals the unqniet, the 
deforming passions of the world into the museum , 
into the very place which, next to the chapel and 
oratory, should be our sanctuary, and secure place of 
refuge , offers abommations on the altar of the Muses , 
and makes its sacred paling the very circle in which 
he conjures up the lying and profane spirit 

This determination of unlicensed personality, and 
of permitted and legitimate censure, (which I owe 
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in part to tlie illustrious Lessing,^ himself a model of 
acute, spirited, sometimes stinging, but always argu- 
mentative and honourable, ciiticism) is beyond con- 
troversy the true one and though I would not myself 
exercise all the rights of the latter, yet, let but the 
former be excluded, I submit myself to its exeicise in 
the hands of others, without complaint and without 
resentment «- 

Let a communication be formed between any num- 
ber of learned men in the various branches of science 
and literature , and whether the president and central 
committee be in London, or Edinburgh, if only they 
previously lay aside then individuality, and pledge 
themselves inwardly, as well as ostensibly, to ad- 
minister judgment according to a constitution and 
code of laws , and if by grounding this code on the 
two-fold basis of universal morals and philosophic 
reason, independent of all foreseen application to 
particular works and authors, they obtain the right 
to speak each as the representative of their body 
corporate, they shall have honour and good wishes 
fiom me, and I shall accord to them their fair dignities, 
though self-assumed, not less cheerfully than if I could 
inquire concerning them in the herald’s office, or turn 
to them in the book of peerage However loud may 
be the outcries for prevented or subverted reputation, 
however numerous and impatient the complaints of 
merciless severity and insupportable despotism, I shall 
neither feel, nor utter aught but to the defence and 

1 [See a few remarks on this subject in Lessing’s Preface to 
his Essay on the manner in which the Ancients represented 
Death, (Wie die Alien den Tod gebildet') Works, Leipzig, 1841, 
vol V pp 273 4 Lessing also remonstrates against a certain 
sort of personality in cnticism in the Advertisement prefixed to 
his Hamburgische Bramaturgie lb vol vii pp 3-6 SC] 
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justification of the critical machine Should any literary 
Quixote find himself provoked by its sounds and regu- 
lar movements, I should admonish him with Sancho 
Panza, that it is no giant hut a windmill , there it stands 
on Its own place, and its own hillock, never goes out 
of Its way to attack any one, and to none and from 
none either gives or asks assistance \^hen the pub- 
lic press has poured in any part of its pioduce between 
its mill-stones, it grinds it off, one man’s sack the 
same as another, and with whatever wind may happen 
to be then blowing All the two-and-thirty winds are 
alike its friends Of the whole wide atmosphere it does 
not desire a single finger-bieadth more than what is 
necessary for its sails to turn round m But this space 
must be left free and unimpeded Gnats, beetles, 
wasps, butterflies, and the whole tribe of ephemerals 
and msignificants, may flit m and out and between ; 
may hum, and buzz, and jarr, may shrill their tiny 
pipes, and wind their puny horns, unchastised and un- 
noticed But idlers and bravadoes of larger size and 
prouder show must beware, how they place themselves 
within its sweep Much less may they presume to lay 
hands on the sails, the strength of which is neither 
greater nor less than as the wind is, which drives them 
round Whomsoever the remorseless arm slings aloft, 
or whirls along with it in the air, he has himself alone 
to blame, though, when the same arm throws him 
fiom it, it will more often double than break the force 
of his fall 

Putting aside the too manifest and too frequent in- 
terference of national party, and even personal predi- 
lection or aversion , and reserving for deeper feelings 
those worse and more criminal intrusions into the sa- 
credness of private life, which not seldom merit legal 
rather than literary chastisement, the two principal 
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objects and occasions which I find for blame and re 
gret m the conduct of the review in question are, 
fiist, its unfaithfulness to its own announced and ex- 
cellent plan, by subjecting to criticism works neither 
indecent nor immoral, yet of such trifling importance 
even in point of size and, according to the critic’s 
own verdict, so devoid of all meiit, as must excite 
in the most candid mind the .suspicion, either that 
dislike or vindictive feelings were at work , or that 
there was a cold prudential pre-determination to in- 
crease the sale of the review by flattering the malig- 
nant passions of human nature That I may not 
myself become subject to the charge, which I am 
bringing against others, by an accusation without 
proof, I refer to the article on Dr Rennell’s sermon m 
the very first number of the Edinburgh Review as 
an illustration of my meaning If in looking through 
all the succeeding volumes the reader should find this 
a solitary instance, I must submit to that painful for- 
feiture of esteem, which awaits a gioundless or exag- 
gerated charge 

The second point of objection belongs to this review 
only in common with all other woiks of periodical cii- 
ticism , at least, it applies in common to the general 
system of all, whatever exception there may be in 
favour of particular articles Or if it attaches to The 
Edinburgh Review, and to its only cornval (The 
Quarterly), with any peculiar force, this results from 
the superiority of talent, acquirement, and information 
which both have so undeniably displayed , and which 
doubtless deepens the i egret though not the blame I am 
lefernng to the substitution of assertion for argument, 
to the frequency of arbitrary and sometimes petulant 
verdicts, not seldom unsupported even by a single 
quotation fiom the work condemned, which might at 
least have explained the critic’s meaning, if it did not 
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prove the justice of his sentence Even where this 
IS not the case, the extracts are too often made with- 
out reference to any general grounds or rules from 
■which the faultiness or inadmissibility of the qualities 
attributed may be deduced , and without any attempt 
to show, that the qualities are attributable to the pas- 
sage exti acted I have met with such extracts from Mr, 
Wordsworth^s poems v. annexed to such assertions, as 
led me to imagine, that the reviewer, having written his 
critique befoie he had read the work, had then pricked 
with a pm for passages, wherewith to illustrate the 
various branches of his preconceived opinions By 
what principle of rational choice can we suppose a 
critic to have been directed (at least in a Christian 
country, and himself, we hope, a Christian) who gives 
the following lines, pourtraying the fervour of solitary 
devotion excited by the magnificent display of the 
Almighty’s works, as a proof and example of an 
author’s tendency to dotvnnghi » avings, and absolute 
unintelligibility ^ 

** O then what soul was his, when on the tops 
Of the high mountains he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ’ He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy Ihe clouds were touched. 

And m their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy his spirit drank 
The spectacle ' sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted mto him , they swallowed up 
His animal being , m them did he live. 

And by them did he live they were Ins life ” ® 


® [Excursion (Book I P W vi p 10 The passage now 
begins thus 

“ Such was the Boy — bat for the growing Youth 
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Can it be expected, that either the author or his 
admiiers, should be induced to pay any serious atten 
tion to decisions which prove nothing but the pitiable 
state of the critic’s own taste and sensibility? On 
opening the review they see a favourite passage, of 
the force and tiuth of which they had an intuitive 
certainty in their own inward experience confiimed, if 
confirmation it could receive, by. the sympathy of their 
most enlightened friends, some of whom perhaps, 
even in the woild’s opinion, hold a higher intellectual 
rank than the ciitic himself would presume to claim 
And this very passage they find selected, as the cha- 
racteristic effusion of a mind deserted hy 7 eason f — as 
furnishing evidence that the writer was raving, or he 
could not have thus strung words together without 
sense or purpose I No diversity of taste seems capable 
of explaining such a contrast m judgment 

That 1 had over-rated the merit of a passage or 
poem, that I had eired concerning the degree of its 
excellence, I might be easily induced to believe oi ap- 


*W hat soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld &c ” 

Compare with this Goethe’s Sunset, (in the dialogue between 
Faust and Wagner after the scene of out-door festivity,) the dic- 
tion and versification of which are exquisite 

0 glucklich f wer noch hoffen hann 

Aus diesem Meer des Irrihums aufzutauchen &c 

The two passages, in each of which the tone of leflection is 
beautifully accoidant with the natural image, — in Goethe’s with 
a setting, as in that from The Excursion, with a rising sun, — 
might be pendants to each other, and form such a bright pair as 
Mr Turner’s two pictures called The Rise and Decline of Car- 
thage, — “orbnghter” Would that the hues of the material 
paintings were as fadeless as those of the poetry, for they too 
deserve to live ’ SC] 
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prebend But that lines, the sense of which I had 
analyzed and found consonant with ail the best convic- 
tions of my un del standing, and the imagery and dic- 
tion of which had collected round those convictions 
my noblest as well as my most delightful feelings , 
that I should admit such lines to be mere nonsense or 
lunacy, is too much foi the most ingenious arguments 
to effect But that sich a revolution of taste should 
be brought about by a few broad assertions, seems 
httle less than impossible On the contrary, it would 
requiie an effort of charity not to dismiss the criticism 
with the aphonsm of the wise man, in ammam male- 
volam sapientia hand intt are potest 

What then if this very cntic should have cited a 
large number of single hues and even of long para- 
graphs, which he himself acknowledges to possess emi- 
nent and oiigmal beauty? What if he himself has 
owned, that beauties as great are scattered m abund- 
ance throughout the whole book ^ And yet, though 
under this impression, should have commenced his 
critique m vulgar exultation with a prophecy meant to 
secuie its o^n fulfilment^ With a “This won’t do ^ ” 
What if after such acknowledgments extorted from 
his own judgment he should proceed from charge to 
charge of tameness and raving , flights and flatness , 
and at length, consigning the author to the house of 
incurables, should conclude with a strain of rudest con- 
tempt evidently grounded in the distempered state of 
his own moral associations ^ Suppose too all this done 
without a single leading principle established or even 
announced, and without any one attempt at argumen- 
tative deduction, thoi^h the poet had presented a more 
than usual opportunity for it, by having previously made 
public his own pnnciples of judgment in poetry, and 
supported them by a connected tram of reasoning I 
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The office and duty of the poet is to select the most 
dignified as well as 

The gayest, happiest attitude of things ’* ® 

Theieverse, for in all cases a reverse is possible, is 
the appiopriate business of burlesque and travesty, a 
predominant taste for which has been always deemed 
a maik of a low and degraded mmd When I was at 
Rome, among many other visits to the tomb of Julius 
II I went thither once with a Prussian artist, a man 
of genius and great vivacity of feeling As we were 
gazing on Michael Angelo’s Moses, oui conversation 
turned on the horns and beard of that stupendous 
statue, of the necessity of each to support the other, 
of the auper-human effect of the former, and the 
necessity of the existence of both to give a harmony 
and integrity both to the image and the feeling excited 
by it Conceive them removed, and the statue would 
become t«w-natural, without being super-uBixxv^ We 
called to mind the horns of the rising sun, and I 
repeated the noble passage from Taylor’s Holy 
Dying ^ That horns were the emblem of power and 
sovereignty among the Eastern nations, and are still 
retained as such m Abyssinia, the Achelous of the 
ancient Greeks , and the probable ideas and feelings, 
that originally suggested the mixture of the human 
and the biute form in the figure, by which they realized 
the idea of their mysterious Pan as representing intel- 
ligence blended with a darker power, deeper, mightier, 
and more universal than the conscious intellect of 
man, than intelligence, — all these thoughts and re- 
collections passed in procession before oui minds My 


* [Akeuside’s Pleasures of Imagination, Bk I I 30 S C.] 
^ [Cliap I sect 352] 
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companion who possessed more than his share of the 
hatred, which his countrymen bore to the French, had 
just observed to me, a Frenchman, Sir ^ is the onlj 
animal in the human shape, that by no possibility can 
lift itself up to religion or poetiy ” when, lo ^ two 
French officers of distinction and rank entered the 
chuichl ‘^Mark jou,” whispered the Prussian, ^‘the 
first thing, which tha«e scoundrels — will notice— (for 
they will begin by instantly noticing the statue in paits, 
without one moment’s pause of admiiation impressed 
by the whole) — will be the horns and the beard And 
the associations, which they will immediately connect 
with them will be those of a he’-goat and a cuckold” 
Never did man guess more luckily Had he inherited 
a portion of the great legislator’s prophetic powers, 
whose statue we had been contemplating, he could 
scarcely have uttered woids more comcident with the 
result for even as he had said, so it came to pass 
In The Excursion the poet has introduced an old 
man, born m humble but not abject circumstances, 
who had enjoyed more than usual advantages of edu- 
cation, both from books and from the inoie awful dis- 
cipline of nature This person herepiesents, as having 
been driven by the restlessness of fervid feelings, and 
from a craving intellect to an itinerant life , and as 
having m consequence passed the larger portion of his 
time, from earliest manhood, in villages and hamlets 
from dooi to door, 

A vagrant Merchant bent beneath his load 
Now whether this be a character appropriate to a lofty 


* p* A vagrant hlerchant under a heavy load 
Bent as he moves*'^ 

Book T P W Yol VI p 15 edit of 1840 S C ] 
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didactick poem, is perhaps questionable It presents 
a fail subject for controversy, and the question is to 
be detei mined by the congiuity or incongruity of such 
a character with what shall be proved to be the essen- 
tial constituents of poetry But surely the ciitic who, 
passing by all the oppoitunities which such a mode of 
life would present to such a man , all the advantages 
of the libel ty of nature, of solitude, and of solitary 
thought , all the varieties of places and seasons, through 
which his track had lain, with all the varying imagery 
they bung with them , and lastly, all the observations 
of men. 

Their manneis, their enjoyments, and pursuits, 

Their passions and their feelings” ® 

which the memory of these yearly journeys must have 
given and recalled to such a mind — the cntic, I say, 
who from the multitude of possible associations shouM 
pass by all these in order to fix his attention exclusively 
on the pin-pajjeis, and stay-tapes^ which might have 
been among the wares of his pack , this critic, in my 
opinion, cannot be thought to possess a much higher or 
much healthiei state of moial feeling, than the French- 
men above recorded 


® [Book I, P W Vol VI p 15, last edit SC] 
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CHAPTER IX 

The characteristic defects of Won dswortlis poetry^ 
with the py mciplesf am which the judgment^ that 
they ane defects, is deduced — Them proportion to 
the beauties — Fon the greatest pan t chan actemstic 
of his theory only 

F Mr, Wordsworth have set forth princi- 
ples of poetry which his arguments are 
insufficient to suppoit, let him and those 
who have adopted his sentiments be set 
right by the confutation of those argu- 
ments, and by the substitution of more philosophical 
principles And still let the due credit be given to the 
poition and importance of the tiuths, which aie blended 
with his theoiy , truths, the too exclusive attention to 
which had occasioned its errois, by tempting him to 
carry those tiuths beyond their propei limits. If his 
mistaken theoiy have at all influenced his poetic com- 
positions, let the effects be pomted out, and the 
instances given But let it likewise be shewn, how 
far the influence has acted, whether diffusively, or 
only by starts , whether the number and importance of 
the poems and passages thus infected be great or 
trifling compared with the sound portion , and lastly, 
whether they are mwoven into the texture of ins 
works, or are loose and separable The result of such 
a trial would evince beyond a doubt, what it is high 
time to announce decisively and aloud, that the sup- 
posed characteristics of Mr. Wordsworth*s poetry, 

2 K 
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whether admired or reprobated, whether they are 
simplicity or simpleness , faithful adherence to essential 
nature, or wilful selections from human nature of its 
meanest forms and under the least attractive associa- 
tions , are as httle the real characteristics of his poetry 
at large, as of his genius and the constitution of his 
mind 

In a comparatively small number of poems he chose 
to try an experiment, and this experiment we will 
suppose to have failed Yet even m these poems it is 
impossible not to perceive that the natural tendency 
of the poet's mind is to great objects and elevated 
conceptions The poem mtitled Fidelity^ is for the 
greater part written m language, as unraised and naked 
as any perhaps in the two volumes Yet take the fol- 
lowing stanza and compare it with the preceding stan- 
zas of the same poem. 

** There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer , 

The crags repeat the raven's croak. 

In symphony austere , 

Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud — 

And mists that spread the flying shroud , 

And sun-heams , and the sounding blast, 

That, if It could, would hurry past, 

But that enormous barrier holds it fast ” 

Or compare the four last lines of the concluding 
stanza with the former half 

Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
On which the Traveller thus had died, 

The Dog had watched about the spot, 

Or by his Master's side 

How nowix^d here through such long time 

He hnowst who gave that love sublime ^ — 


* [P W V p 43. SC] 
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And gate that strength of feeling ^ gteat 
Above all human estimate t ” * 

Can any candid and intelligent mind hesitate in 
determining, which of these best represents the ten- 
dency and native character of the poet’s genius ? Will 
he not decide that the one was written because the 
poet would so wnte, and the other because he could 
not so entirely repress the force and grandeur of his 
mind, but that he must in some part or other of every’’ 
composition wnte otherwise'? In shoit, that his only 
disease is the being out of his element , hke the swan, 
that, having amused himself, for a while, with crushing 
the weeds on the rivei’s bank, soon returns to his own 
majestic movements on its leflecting and sustaining 
surface Let it be observed that I am here supposing 
the imagined judge, to whom I appeal, to have already 
decided agamst the poet’s theory, as far as it is dif- 
ferent from the principles of the art, geneially acknow - 
ledged 

I cannot heie enter into a detailed examination of 
Mr Wordsworth’s woiks, but I will attempt to give 
the mam results of my own judgment, after an ac- 
quaintance of many years, and repeated perusals. 
And though, to appreciate the defects of a great mind 
it is necessary to understand previously its character- 
istic excellences, yet I have alieady expressed myself 
with sufficient fulness, to preclude most of the ill effects 
that might arise from my pursmng a contrary arrange- 
ment I will therefore commence with what I deem 
the prominent defects of his poems hitherto pub- 
hshed 


fe C] 


[The second line of this stanza is now 
** When this ill fated Traveller died 
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The first characteristic, though only occasional de- 
fect, which I appear to myself to find m these poems 
IS the inconstancy of the style Under this name I 
refer to the sudden and unprepared tiansitions from 
lines 01 sentences of peculiar felicity — (at all events 
stnking and oiiginal) — ^to a style, not only unimpas- 
sioned but undistinguished He sinks too often and 
too abruptly to that style, which I should place m the 
second division of language, dividing it into the three^ 
species , first, that which is peculiar to poetry , second^, 
that which is only proper in prose, and third, the 
neutral or common to both There have been works, 
such as Cowley’s Essay on Cromwell,® in which prose 


^ [This IS an eloquent declamation against Cromwell, m the 
guise of an argument, the defence of ** the late man, who made 
himself to be called Piotector,” being put into the month of 
one whose appeaiance was '* strange and terrible,** and whose 
figure was taller than that of a giant or “ the shadow of any 
giant in the evening ** This personage turns out to be the 
Wicked One himself, and the discourse which he utters is, in- 
deed, most dramatically appropriate to him, however unservice- 
able to the cause of Cromwell After despatching the Protec- 
tor's religion and morals, disparaging his powers, i educing his 
parts to diligence and dissimulation, and making away with his 
achievements at home and abroad, or bringing them very nearly 
to nothing, the Evil One’s opponent proceeds to demolish his 
intellectual pretensions , and here he attacks him on the side of 
his speeches, which Mr Carlyle has lately brought forth from 
the shadows m which they have so long been lying 

According to tL s essay, all tbe war and bloodshed at the time 
of the Rebelhon, was on account of “ a little ship money," or to 
revenge the loss “ of three or four ears,” — not to decide whether 
the country was to be governed by an absolute or a limited monar 
chy , whether the Church of England should be approximated to 
Rome or mamtamed in the spirit of the Reformation , whether 
ecclesiastical rulers were to fine, scourge, mutilate and immure 
for life in wretched pnsons any who opposed their views and pro- 
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and verse are intermixed (not as in the Consolation of 
Boetius,'* or the Argenis of Barclay,® by the insertion 
of poems supposed to have been spoken or composed 
on occasions previously related m prose, but) the poet 
passing from one to the other, as the nature of the 
thoughts or his own feelings dictated Yet this mode 
of composition does not satisfy a cultivated taste. 
Theie-^is somethmg unpleasant in the being thus 
obliged to alternate states of feeling so dissimilar,, and 
this too in a species of wilting, the pleasure from 
which is in part derived from the preparation and pre- 
vious expectation of the readei A portion of that 
awkwardness is felt which hangs upon the introduction 
of songs in our modern comic operas , and to prevent 
which the judicious Metastasio (as to whose exquisite 
taste there can be no hesitation, whatevei doubts may 


ceedings, or whether they must learn to uphold the Church m 
a manner more conformable to Christianity Y et Cow ley, while 
he thus could represent the cause of Hampden exalts that of 
Brutus’ — whom Dante places for his rebellion in the lowest 
deep of punishment , such is poetical injustice ’ Methmks this 
whole discourse against old Is oil is like ** the shadow of a giant 
in the evening*' — big and black but of no force or substance 
Cowley wrote eleven other discourses by way of essays in 
verse and prose, ib p 79-148. This remarkable wnter and 
worthy man died July 28, 1667, aged forty-mne S C J 
^ [An Maul Sever Boetn Consolatwnib FkilosopkicSf Lib v 
Boetius or Boethius was bora about a n 470 SC] 

® [The Argems, quoted m vol i towaid tjie end of chap jx 
IS a sort of didactick romance, in imitation of the Satyncon oj 
Petromus The author, John Barclay, was bom 1582, died 1621 
He fiounshed at the Court of James I (who was delighted with 
hxs Satyncon EupJwrmtoms) — and published, beside several prose 
works, a collection of poems in two vols 4to It is said that 
his prose is superiour to his verse, bat that all his works discover 
wit and genius S C.J 
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be entertained as to bis poetic genius) uniformly placed 
the ana at the end of the scene, at the same time that 
he almost always raises and impassions the style of the 
recitative immediately preceding ® Even in real life, 
the difference is great and evident between words used 
as the arbitrary marks of thought, our smooth market- 
coin of intercourse, with the image and supeiscription 
worn out by currency , and those which convey pic- 
tures either borrowed from one outward object to en- 
liven and particularize some other , or used allegori- 
cally to body forth the inward state of the person 
speakmg , or such as are at least the exponents of his 
peculiar turn and unusual extent of faculty. So much 
so indeed, that in the social circles of private life we 
often find a striking use of the latter put a stop to the 
general flow of conversation, and by the excitement 
ansing fiom concentred attention produce a sort of 
damp and interruption for some minutes after But 
in the perusal of works of literary art, we prepare our- 
selves for such language, and the business of the 
writer, like that of a painter whose subject requires 
unusual splendour and prominence, is so to raise the 


® [The popular Italian dramatic poet, Pietro Metastasio, 
whose original name was Trapassi, was born at Rome on the 
3rd of January, 1698, died April 12th, 1782 

Metastasio, though not born to affluence or gentility was pur- 
sued through life by the favours of the rich and powerful, as 
well as the admiration of the crowd He was a favounte of 
Nature in such a way as made him also a favourite of Fortune, 
and possessed all admirable qualities of mmd and person that 
are understood at first sight He took the ecclesiastical habit 
and the title of AbaU^ though his life and writings, so clo«ieJy 
connected with the stage, •« ere not much in accordance with the 
extenour of a grave spiritual calling But the Church of Rome 
has never disdained attractive worldly alliances S C J 
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lower and neutral tints, tliat what m a different style 
would be the commanding colours, are here used as 
the means of that gentle degradation requisite in order 
to produce the effect of a whole Where this is not 
achieved m a poem, the metre merely reminds the 
reader of his claims m order to disappoint them , and 
where this defect occurs frequently, his feelings are 
alternately startled ^y anticlimax and hyperclimax. 

refer the reader to the exquisite stanzas cited for 
another purpose from The blind Highland Boy, 
and then annex, as being in my opinion instances of 
this disharmony in style, the two following 

" And one, the rarest, was a shell. 

Which he, poor child, had studied well 
The shell of a green turtle, thxn 
And hollow, — ^you might sit therein, 

It was so wide, and deep ** 

** Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house which held this prize, and, led 
By choice or chance, did thither come 
One day, when no one was at home, 

And found the door unbarred 


^ [Mr Wordsworth has interposed three new stanzas be 
tween the first and second of the quotations, and has altered 
the first thus 

“ The rarest was a turtle-shell 
Which he, poor child, had studied well, 

A shell of ample size and light 
As the pearly car of Amphitnte, 

That sportive dolphins drew ” 

The history of the Blind Boy’s choice of a vessel is now told 
in nine stanzas, — (beside a tenth at the end of the whole poem) 
— onginally in these three 

Strong IS the current, hut be mild, 

Ye waves, and spare the helpless child * 
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Or page 172, vol 1 ® 


If ye m danger fret 01 chafe, 

A bee-hive would be slup as safe 
As that in which he sails 

But say what was it ? Thought of fear ^ 

Well may ye tremble when ye hear * 

A Household Tub, like one of those 

Which women use to wash then clothes 
This carried the blind Boy 

Close to the water he had found 
This vessel, pushed it from dry ground, 

Went mto it , and without dread. 

Following the fancies in his head, 

He paddled up and down 

Vol ir p 72-3 edit 1807 

There are some lovers of poetry, and Mr Wordsworth’s espe- 
cially, who cannot help preferring these three stanzas to the 
nine of later date , if the words in italics could be replaced 
by others less anti poetic The advantage of the real incident 
they thmk, is that, as being more simple and seemmg natural, 
and capable of being quickly told, it detains the mind but a 
little while from the main subject of interest while the other 
IS so peculiar that it claims a good deal of separate attention 
The new stanzas are beautiful, but being more ornate than the 
rest of the poems, they look rather like a piece of decorated 
architecture introduced into a building in an earlier and simpler 
style Such are the whims of certain crazy lovers of the Words- 
worthian Muse, who are so loyal to her former self that they 
sometimes forget the deference due to her at present S C J 
® [P W I p 186 Mr Wordsworth has altered some Unes 
in the fifth stanza of this deeply affectmg poem, thus 

’Tis gone — like dreams that we forget 
There was a smile or two — yet — ^yet 
I can remember them, I see, &c 
Smiles hast thou, bright ones of thy own , 

I cannot keep thee m my arms, 

For they confound me , — where— where is 
That last, that sweetest smile of his’ S C.] 
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** ’Tis gone forgotten, let me do 
My best There was a smile or two — 

I can remember them, I see 
The smiles worth all the world to me 
Dear Baby * I must lay thee down 
Thou troublest me with strange alarms , 

Smiles hast thou, sweet ones of thine own , 

I cannot keep thee in my arms. 

For they confound me as it is, 

I have forgot those smiles of his * ” 

Or page 269, vol I ® 

“ Thou hast a nest, for thy love and thy rest, 

And though little troubled with sloth 
Drunken lark ^ thou would’st be loth 
To be such a traveller as I 
Happy, happy liver * 

With a soul as strong as a mountain riiei 
Pouring out praise to iV Almighty guer, 

Joy and jollity be with us both ’ 

Hearing thee or else some other, 

As merry a brother 
I on the earth will go plodding on 
By myself cheerfully till the day is done ” 

The incongruity, which I appear to find m this 
passage, is that of the two noble lines in italics with 


9 [P W II p 29 After 

** Joy and jollity be with us both 

the poem now ends thus 

Alas ’ my journey, rugged and uneven, 

Ihrough pnckly moors or dusty ways must wmd , 

But hearing thee, or others of thy kmd. 

As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 

I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

And hope for higher raptures, when Life’s day is done 

a C] 
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the preceding and following So vol II page SO 

Close by a Pond, upon the further side, 

He stood alone , a minute’s space, I guess, 

I watch’d him, he continuing motionless 
To the Pool’s further margin then I drew , 

He being all the while before me full in view ” “ 

Compaie this with the repetition of the same image, 
in the next stanza but two 

And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 

Beside the little pond or moorish flood 
Motionless as a Cloud the Old Man stood. 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call , 
And moveth altogether, if it move at all ” 

Or lastly, the second of the three following stanzas, 
compared both with the first and the third 


10 w L p 117 The poem is entitled Resolution and 
Independence, and is sometimes spoken of as The Leech- 
gatherer 

[Mr* Wordsworth has now done away the original ixth 
stanza to which these five lines belonged, and concludes the 
vmth thus 

Beside a pool hare to the eye of heaven 

I saw a Man before me unawares 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs 

instead of 

And I with these untoward thoughts had striven, 

I saw a Man, &c 

Some regret the old conclusion of stanza xiv 

** He answered me with pleasure and surpnze , 

Arid there was, whtle he spake, afire about his eyesfi 

which now ends thus 

** Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprize 

Broke from the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyes SC] 
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My former thoughts returned , the fear that kills , 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed , 

Cold, pain, and laboui, and all fieshly ills, 

And mighty Poets m their misery dead 

But now, perplex’d by what the Old Man had said, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

* JEIow IS It that you live, and what is it you do ' 

He with a smile did then his words repeat , 

And said, that, gathering Leeches, far and wide 
He travelled , stirring thus about his feet 
The waters of the Ponds where they abide 
‘ Once I could meet with them on every side, 

* But they have dwindled long by slow decay , 

* Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may * 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place. 

The Old Man’s shape, and speech, all troubled me 
In my mind’s eye 1 seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently 

Indeed tbis fine poem is especially charactenstic of 
the author Theie is scarce a defect or excellence in 
his writings of which it would not present a specimen. 
But it would be unjust not to repeat that this defect 
IS only occasional From a careful reperusal of the 
two volumes of poems, I doubt whether the objection- 
able passages would amount in the whole to one hun- 
dred hnes , not the eighth part of the number of pages- 
In The Excursion the feeling of incongruity is sel- 
dom excited by the diction of any passage considered 
m itself, but by the sudden supenority of some other 
passage forming the context 

The second defect I can generahze with tolerable 
accuracy, if the reader will pardon an uncouth and new 
coined word. There is, I should say, not seldom ^ 
matter-offactnm m eertam poems, This may be 
divided mto, first, a laborious minuteness n»d fide- 
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lity in the representation of objects, and their posi- 
tions, as they appeared to the poet himself , secondly, 
the insertion of accidental circumstances, m order to 
the full explanation of his living characters, their dis- 
positions and actions , which circumstances might be 
necessary to estabhsh the probability of a statement in 
real life, where nothing is taken foi gi anted by the 
hearer , but appear superfluous in poetiy, where the 
reader is willing to believe for his own sake To this 
accidentality I object, as contravening the essence of 
poetiy, which Aristotle pronounces to be aTrov^aioTarov 
Kal (j>i\o(ro<j>(j)TaToy yevogj^^ the most intense, weighty 
and philosophical product of human art, adding, as 
the reason, that it is the most catholic and abstract 
The following passage from Davenant’s prefatory let- 
ter to Hobbes well expresses this truth When I 
considered the actions which I meant to describe? (those 
inferring the persons), I was again persuaded rather 
to choose those of a formei age, than the present , and 
in a century so far removed, as might preserve me 
from their improper examinations, who know not the 
requisites of a poem, nor how much pleasuie they lose, 
(and even the pleasures of heioic poesy aie not un- 
profitable), ^ho take away the hberty of a poet, and 
fetter his feet in the shackles of an historian Foi 
why should a poet doubt in story to mend the intrigues 
of fortune by more delightful conveyances of probable 
fictions, because austere histonans have entered into 
bond to truth? An obhgation, which weie in poets 
as foohsh and unnecessary, as is the bondage of false 
martyrs, who he in chains for a mistaken opinion 


[At6 Kai <l)iKo(ro^<aT£pov icai ffTrovdaiorepov iroirifftQiaroptag 
icriy IIEPI HOIHTIKHS See the quotation, chap ir note 
4 S C] 
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But ly this I would vniply^ that tymth, nay ratwe and 
past, IS the idol of histoy mns, ( who woy ship a dead 
thing), and tyuth operative, and hy effects conti^ 
nually alive, u the misty ess of poets, who hath not 
her existence in matter, hut in reason 
For this minute accuracy in the painting of local 
imagery, the lines in The Excursioi?, pp* 96, 97, 
and 98, may be taken, if not as a striking instance, yet 
as an illustration of my meaning It must be some 
strong motive — (as, for instance, that the description 
was necessary to the intelligibility of the tale) — which 
could induce me to describe in a number of verses 
what a diaughtsman could present to the eye with in- 
comparably greater satisfaction by half a dozen strokes 
of his pencil, or the painter with as many touches of 
his brush Such descriptions too often occasion in the 
mmd of a reader, who is determined to undei stand his 
author, a feeling of labour, not very dissimilar to that, 
with which he would construct a diagram, line by line, 
foi a long geometrical proposition It seems to be 
like taking the pieces of a dissected map out of its box 
We first look at one part, and then at another, then 
join and dove-taii them , and when the successive acts 
of attention have been completed, there is a retrogres- 
sive effort of mmd to behold it as a whole The poet 
should paint to the imagination, not to the fancy , and 
I know no happier case to exemplify the distinction 
between these two faculties Mastei -pieces of the for- 
mer mode of poetic painting abound m the writings 
of Milton, for example 


[From the Preface before Gondibert To Ins much ho 
noured fnead, Mr- Hobbes, dated Louvre in Pans, Jan 1650 

»UBookin P.Wvipp?8 9 SC] 
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“ The fig tree, not that kind for fruit renown’d, 

‘‘ But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

“ In MaUbar or Decan spreads her arms 
** Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
** The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
** About the mother tree, a 'pillared shade 
** High over~a) cKd, and ECHOI^G walks BETWEE^ 

** There oft the Indian herdsman, shmmmg heat, 

** Shelters in cool, and tend^ his pasturing herds 
** At hoop-holes cut through thickest shade *’ — 

This IS creation rather than painting, or if painting, 
yet such, and with such co-presence of the whole 
picture flashed at once upon the eye, as the sun 
paints in a camera obscura But the poet must like- 
wise understand and command what Bacon calls the 
vestigia commuma of the senses, the latency of all in 
each, and more especially as by a magical penna 
duple the excitement of vision by sound and the 
exponents of sound Thus, ** The echoing walks be- 
tween,” may be almost said to reverse the fable in 
tradition of the head of Memnon, m the Egyptian 
statue Such may be deservedly entitled the creative 
wo'i ds m the world of imagination. 

The second division respects an apparent minute 


[Par Lost, Book ix 1 1101 ] 

[The Statue of Memnon, one of two statues called Shamy 
and Damy, winch stand at a little distance from Medmet Abou, 
towards the Nile, looking eastward, directly opposite to the 
Temple of Luxor, was said to utter a sound like the snappmg 
asunder of a musical string, when it was struck by the first beams 
of the sun There is no doubt, that before Cambyses broke this 
colossus, it uttered sounds when the sun shone on it the statue 
IS composed of a quartzy sandstone, highly ciystallized, con- 
taining a considerable portion of iron, and this matenal, when 
struck, gives a metallic ring The excitement of vision by the 
suggestion of sound is the converse of the excitement of sound 
by the impulse of light. SC] 
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adherence to matter-of-fact m character and incidents , 
a liograpJiical attention to probability, and an anxiety 
of explanation and retrospect Under this head I shall 
deliver, with no feigned diffidence, the results of m) 
best reflection on the great point of controversy^ be- 
tween Mr Wordsworth and his objectors, namely, 
on the choice of his chai acters I have already de- 
clared, and, I trust justified, my utter dissent from the 
mode of argument which his cntics have hitherto em- 
ployed To their question, — “Why did you chuse 
such a character, or a character from such a rank of 
life?” — ^the poet might in my opinion fairly retort 
why with the conception of my character did you 
make wilfiil choice of mean or ludicrous associations 
not flirmshed by me, but supplied from your own 
sickly and fastidious feelings How was it, indeed, 
probable, that such arguments could have any weight 
with an author, whose plan, whose guiding punciple, 
and mam object it was to attack and subdue that state 
of association, which leads ub to place the chief value 
on those things on which man differs from man, and 
to forget or disiegaid the high dignities, which belong 
to Human Natuie, the sense and the feeling, which 
may be, and ought to be, found m all ranks ^ The 
feelings with which, as Chnstians, we contemplate a 
mixed congregation rising or kneeling before their 
common Maker, Mr Wordsworth would have us 
entertain at all times, as men, and as readers , and by 
the excitement of this lofty, yet pndeless impartiality 
in poetry, he might hope to have encouraged its cou- 
tiijliance m real life The praise of good men be his ^ 
In real life, and, I trust, even m my imagination, I 
honour a virtuous and wise man, without reference to 
the presence or absence of artificial advantages Whe- 
ther in the person of an armed baron, a laurelled bard. 
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or of an old Pedlar, or still older Leech-gatherer, the 
same qualities of head and heart must claim the same 
reverence And even in poetry I am not conscious, 
that I have ever sujffered my feelings to be disturbed 
or offended by any thoughts or images, which the poet 
himself has not presented 

But yet I object, nevertheless, and for the following 
reasons First, because the objept in view, as an 
mediate object, belongs to the moial philosopher, and 
would be pursued, not only more appiopriately, hut in 
my opinion with far gi eater probability of success, in 
sermons or moral essays, than in an elevated poem 
It seems, indeed, to destroy the mam fundamental 
distinction, not only between a poem and piose, but 
even between philosophy and woiks of fiction, inas- 
much as it proposes truth for its immediate object, in- 
stead of pleasure Now till the blessed time shall 
come, when truth itself shall be pleasure, and both 
shall be so united, as to be distinguishable in words 
only, not in feeling, it will remain the poet's office to 
proceed upon that state of association, which actually 
exists as general , instead of attempting first to make 
it what it ought to be, and then to let the pleasure 
follow But here is unfortunately a small hyster on- 
proteron Foi the communication of pleasuie is the 
introductory means by which alone the poet must 
expect to moralize his readers Secondly though I 
were to admit, foi a moment, this argument to be 
groundless . yet how is the moral effect to be pro- 
duced, by merely attaching the name of some low pro- 
fession to powers which aie least likely, and to quali- 
ties which are assuredly not moi e likely, to be found 
in it ^ The Poet, speaking in his own person, may at 
once delight and improve us by sentiments, which 
teach us the independence of goodness, of wisdom, and 
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even of genius, on the favours of fortune And having 
made a due reveience before the throne of Antonme, 
he may bow with equal awe before Epictetus among 
his fellow-slaves — 


« rejoice 

la the plain presence of his digrutj ’’ 

Who IS not at once delighted and improved, when the 
Poet Wordsworth hifnself exclaims, 

** Oh ’ many are the Poets that are sown 
By Nature , men endowed with highest gifts 
The vision and the faculty divine. 

Yet anting the accomplishment of verse, 

Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 

By circumstance to take unto the height 

Ihe measure of themselves, these favoured Beings, 

All but a scattered few, live out their time, 

Husbanding that which they possess within, 

And go to the grave, unthought of Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least 

To use a colloquial phrase, such sentiments, m such 
language, do one’s heart good , though I for my part, 
have not the fullest faith in the truth of the obsei na- 
tion On the contrary I believe the instances to be 
exceedingly rare , and should feel almost as strong an 
objection to mtioduce such a character in a poetic 
fiction, as a pair of black swans on a lake, m a fancj 
land-scape When I think how many, and how much 
better books than Homer, or even than Herodotus, 
Pmdar or iEschylus, could have read, are in the power 


[The Excursion, Book I P W vi p 10, After " accom 
plishmeut of verse” there is a parenthesis of five lines omitted 
in the extract, tlie little quotation that occurs just before is 
from the same place. S C J 
2 B 
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of almost every man, m a country where almost every 
man is instructed to read and wiite , and how restless, 
how difficultly hidden, the powers of genius are , and 
yet find even in situations the most favourable, accord- 
ing to Mr Wordsworth, for the formation of a pure 
and poetic language , in situations which ensure fami- 
liarity with the grandest objects of the imagination , 
but one Burns, among the shepherds of Scotland, and 
not a single poet of humble life among those of Eng- 
lish lakes and mountains , I conclude, that Poetic Ge- 
nius is not only a veiy delicate but a very raie plant 
But be this as it may, the feelings with which, 

“ I think of Chattel ton, the marvellous Boy, 

Ihe sleepless Soul, that perished in his pride, 

Of Burns, who walk’d in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough, upon the mountain side”®^ — 

are widely different from those with which I should 
read a poevriy where the author, having occasion for 
the character of a poet and a philosopher m the fable 
of his narration, had chosen to make him a chimney- 
sweeper , and then, m order to remove all doubts on 
the subject, had invented on account of his birth, pa- 
rentage and education, with all the strange and fortu- 
nate accidents which had concuned in making him at 
once poet, philosopher, and sweep T Nothing, but bio- 
graphy, can justify this If it be admissible even m a 
novel, it must be one in the manner of De Foe’s, that 
were meant to pass for histones, not m the manner of 
Fielding's in The Life of Moll Flanders, or 


18 j-« Of walked in glory and in joy 

Following his plough, along the mountain side ” — 
P W II p 119 SC] 
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CoLoiyiEL Jack, not m a Tom Jones or even a Jo- 
seph Andrews Much less then can it be legiti- 
naately introduced in a poem, the characters of which, 
amid the strongest individualization, must still remain 
representative The precepts of Horace, on this point, 
are giounded on the nature both of poetry and of the 
human mind ^ They are not more peremptory, than 
wise and prudent For in the first place a deviation 
from them perplexes the reader's feelings, and all the 
circumstances which aie feigned in order to make such 
accidents le&s improbable, divide and disquiet his faith, 
lather than aid and support it Spite of all attempts, 
the fiction will appear, and unfortunately not as ficti- 
tious but as false The reader not only knows, that 
the sentiments and language are the poet’s own, and 
his own too in his artificial character, as poet, but 
by the fruitless endeavours to make him thmk the 
contrary, he is not even suffered to forget it The 


[There are many precepts in Horace De Arte Poetica that 
bear on this subject, as those on congroity at the beginning, and 
those on giving suitable attributes to every character, and duly 
regarding the exemplar of life and maimers, v 309 18 , but 
none, I think, that forbids the choice of too peculiar a subject, 
except so far as this is implied in the condemnation of what 
appems improbable 

Ftcta voluptatie causat sint proxima veris 

NSf quodcunque volet, pobcat sibijabula credi v 338 

]Hr Coleridge’s observation on laborious fidelity in representor^ 
tiom, and an anxiety of explanation and retrospect, are supported, 
m a general way, by those lines of Horace 

Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res» 

Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit et quae 
Desperat tractata nxtescere posse, reJinquit 

V 148 SC] 
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effect IS similai to that pioduced by an Epic Poet, 
when the fable and the characters are derived from 
Scriptuie history, as in The Messiah of Klopstock, 
or in Cumberland’s Calvary ^ and not merely 


20 [This Epic IS written in blank verse, and is a studied imi 
tation of Milton In its best passages, as the Assembling of 
the Devils, in the first book, it is but a^mocking bird strain, with 
scarce a note in it of native music , and generally where the 
Poem is not tame it borders on the burlesque The dispute in 
B VII between Satan and Death, who, rather unnaturally, re- 
fuses to harbour his old father, and is informed, as it appears, in 
reward of this conduct, that he may live till the end of the world, 
seems to have been written in order to serve as a foil to Milton’s 
grand episode of Satan’s encounter with his “ fair Son ” at the 
gates of Hell —it brings our moral and metaphysical ideas into 
such an odd sort of conflict and confusion By comparing the 
two, we see clearly how little this allegoncal subject supports 
Itself , how soon it sinks into the ridiculous in unequal hands , 
how completely its sublimity m those of Milton is the result of 
consummate skill and high poetic genius Perhaps too it may 
be questioned whether the author has not too much inter 
fered with the Scriptural representations of Death by making 
him turn out mild and amiable, and oppose himself to the 
great Enemy Kevelation, as Lessing observes in his Essay on 
this subject, has made him the king of terrors,” the awful 
offspring of Sin, and the dread way to its punishment , though 
to the imagination of the ancient Heathen world, Gieek or 
Etrunan, he was a youthful Genius — the twin brother of Sleep— 
or a lusty boy with a torch held downward But the accom- 
plished author of The Cholenc Man has dramatized him as 
freely as if he were but a Jack Nightshade, although he avers 
that there is veiy little of the audacity of fancy in the com- 
pobition of Calvary ” 

The poem shews want of judgment, if not audacity, m another 
way also Of all subjects in the wide range of thought the 
Death of Christ is that which Fiction should approac h most 
wanly Milton left it untouched The narrow basis ” of the 
Paradise Regained seems to me one of the numberless proofs of 
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suggested by it as m the Paradise Lost of Milton 
That illusion, contradistinguished from delusion, that 
negative faith, which simply permits the images pre- 
sented to work by their own force, without either de- 
nial or affirmation of their real existence by the judg- 
ment, IS rendered impossible by their immediate neigh- 
bourhood to words and facts of known and absolute 
truth A faith, which transcends even historic belief, 
must absolutely jowif out this mere poetic analogon of 
faith, as the summer sun is said to extinguish our 
household fires, when it shines full upon them What 


the mighty master’s judgment , the whole poem is comprised 
within the limits of that passage of our Lord’s history, which 
IS least defined m Holy Writ — the sojourn in the wilderness, 
—and could best bear to have an invention grafted into it 
To bring angels and devils, not mentioned in the Scripture nar 
rative of the Death and Passion, around the cross or into any 
sort of connection with it, either m foreground or background, 
that narrative being so full as it is of actual facts and particu 
lars, IS to jar, if not absolutely to shock, the feelings of most 
readers When fanciful fiction is brought so near to sacred 
history of the most definite character, we recoil, and feel as if 
the former, clashed with the latter, and was broken against it, 
like the china vase against the vessel of iron This collision 
the plan of Cumberland’s poem involved, and poets of greater 
genius than he, in an enterprise ot like nature, have but failed, 
I think, more splendidly The author of Calvary thought him- 
self well off, because he had so much fine subject ready to his 
hand It was just that which ruined him He had not capital 
enough to invest m such an undertaking, for the more is 
given, in this way, to the poet, the more is required out of his 
own brain, for the sroijjfftc, which must be made with materials 
furnished by himself, whatever he adopts for the foundaUon 
matter A man may even take from various places a certain 
amount of material ready w rought, as Milton did, and yet add 
that, m the using of it, which makes the tesuU entirely his own 
S C] 
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would otherwise have been yielded to as pleasing fic- 
tion, IS lepelled as revolting falsehood The effect 
produced in this lattei case by the solemn belief of the 
reader, is in a less degree bi ought about in the in- 
stances, to which I have been objecting, by the baffled 
attempts of the author to make him believe 

Add to all the foregoing the seeming uselessness 
both of the project and of the anecdotes from which it 
IS to derive support Is there one word for instance, 
attributed to the pedlar m The Excursion, characte- 
ristic of a Pedlar ^ One sentiment, that might not 
more plausibly, even without the aid of any previous 
explanation, have proceeded from any wise and bene- 
ficent old man, of a rank or profession in which the 
language of learning and refinement are natural and 
to be expected ^ Need the rank have been at all par- 
ticularized, where nothing follows which the knowledge 
of that lank is to explain or illustrate ^ When on the 
contrary this infoimation renders the man’s language, 
feelings, sentiments, and information a nddle, which 
must itself be solved by episodes of anecdote ^ Fi- 
nally when this, and this alone, could have induced a 
genuine Poet to inweave in a poem of the loftiest style, 
and on subjects the loftiest and of most universal in- 
terest, such minute matters of fact, (not unlike those 
furnished for the obituary of a magazine by the friends 
of some obscure “ornament of society lately deceased ” 
in some obscure town,) as 

« Among the hills of Athol he was hom 
There, on a small hereditary Pann, 

An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 

His Father dwelt , and died in poverty , 

While He, whose lowly fortune I retrace, 

The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe, 

A little One — ^unconscious of their loss 
But ere he had outgrown his infant days 
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His widowed Motlier, for a second Mate, 

Espoused the teacher of the Village School, 

Who on her offspring zealously bestowed 
Needful instruction ” 

** From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 

In summer, tended cattle on the Hills , 

But, through the inclement and the penlous days 
Of long-coatmuing winter, he repaired 
To his Step faher’s School,” — &,c 

For all the admirable passages interposed in this 
nai ration, might, with trifling alterations, have been 
far more appropriately, and with far greater verisimili- 
tude, told of a poet m the character of a poet , and 
without incurring another defect which I shall now 
mention, and a suflScient illustration of which will have 
been here anticipated. 

TMd , an undue predilection for the d7 amatic form 
in CCTtam poems, from which one or other of two evils 
result Either the thoughts and diction are different 
from that of the poet, and then there arises an incon- 
gruity of style , or they are the same and indistin- 
guishable, and then it presents a species of ventrilo- 
quism, where two aie lepresented as talking, while m 
tiuth one man only speaks 

The fourth class of defects is closely connected with 
the former, but yet are such as arise likewise fiom 


** [Book I P W VI p 7 The first three lines of the first 
passage are now alone retained The story of the Step-father 
IS left out, and the narrative proceeds thus 

" His parents, with Uieir numerous offspnng, dwelt 
** A virtuous household,” &c 

In the next paragraph the fifth line now is 

Equipped with satchel, to a school, that stood,” &c 

S C] 
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an intensity of feeling dispropoitionate to such know- 
ledge and value of the objects described, as can be 
fairly anticipated of men in general, even of the most 
cultivated classes , and with which therefore few only, 
and those few particularly circumstanced, can be sup- 
posed to sympathize In this class, I comprise occa- 
sional prolixity, repetition, and an eddying, instead of 
progression, of thought As instances, see pages 27, 
28, and 62 of the Poems, Vol I ^ and the first eighty 
lines of the VI th Book of The Excursion ^ 

Fifth and last, thoughts and images too gieat for 
the subject This is an approximation to what might 
be called mental bombast, as distinguished fiom ver- 
bal for, as in the latter there is a disproportion of the 


[The anecdote for Fathers stanzas 4-1 S Two of these 
stanzas are now condensed into one, and a new one is added 
P 62 in vol 1 is a blank Probably Mr C referred to the 
same page in vol u , which contains Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle, from the Ime 

0*er whom such thankful tears were shed 
to 

When Falcons were abroad for prey 
I have'heard my father object to the paragraph 
Alas when evil men are strong, 

I believe on account of its too much retarding the impassioned 
£ow of the poem, and thus injuring its general effect, though the 
passage is beautiful m itself and in harmony with the rest 
The transitions and vicissitudes m this noble Lync I have 
always thought rendered it one of the finest specimens of mo- 
dem subjective poetry which our age has seen The ode com- 
mences m a tone of high gratulation and festivity — a tone not 
only glad but comparatively even jocund and lighthearted The 
Clifford IS restored to the home, the honours and estates of his 
ancestors Then it sinks and falls awaj to the remembrance 
of tribulation — times of war and bloodshed, flight and terror, 
and hiding away from the enemy— times of poverty and distress, 
when the Clifford was brought, a Utile child, to the shelter of a 
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expressions to the thoughts so in this there is a dis- 
proportion of thought to the circumstance and occa- 
sion This, by the bye, is a fault of which none but a 
man of genius is capable It is the awkwardness and 
strength of Hercules with the distaff of Omphale 
It is a well known fact, that blight colours m motion 
both make and leave the strongest impressions on the 
eye Nothing is m<^re likely too, than that a vivid 
image or visual spect'tumy thus originated, may be- 
come the link of association in recalling the feelings 
and images that had accompanied the original impies- 
sion But if we describe this in such hues, as 

** 1 hey flash upon that inward eye, 

Which IS the bliss of solitude 


northern valley After a while it emerges from those depths of 
sorrow— gradually rises into a strain of elevated tranquillity 
and contemplative rapture , through the power of imagination, 
the beautiful and impressive aspects of nature are brought into 
relationship with the spirit of him, whose fortunes and character 
form the subject of the piece, and are represented as gladdening; 
and exalting it, whilst they keep it pure and umpotted p om the 
W 01 Id Suddenly the Poet is carried on with greater animation 
and passion — he has returned to the pomt whence he started 
— flung himself back into the tide of stirring life and moving 
events All is to come over again, straggle and conflict, chances 
and changes of war, victory and tiiumph, overthrow and deso- 
lation I know nothing, m lyric poetry, more beautiful or 
afiecting than the final transition from this part of the ode, with 
its rapid metre, to the slow elegiac stanzas at the end, when from 
the warlike fervour and eagerness, the jubilant menacing strain 
which has just been described, the Poet passes back into the 
sublime silence of Nature, gathering anaid her deep and quiet 
bosom a more subdued and solemn tenderness than he had 
manifested before — it is as if from the heights of the imagina- 
tive intellect his spint had retreated into the recesses of a pro- 
foundly thoughtful Christian heart SC] 

23 ^p W VI pp ^05 8— as far as " genuine fruits.” SC] 
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in what woids shall we describe the joy of retrospec- 
tion, when tne images and viituous actions of a whole 
well-spent hfe, pass before that conscience which is 
indeed the inwm d eye which is indeed “ the him of 
solitude 9** Assuredly we seem to sink most ab- 
ruptly, not to say builesquely, and almost as in a 
medley, from this couplet to — 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodiL Vol I p S28 

The second instance is from Vol II page 12,^ 


[I wandered lonely P W II p 93 And yet the true 
poetic heart “ with pleasure fills ” in reading or remembering 
this sweet poem How poetry multiplies bright images like a 
thousand fold kaleidoscope — for how many “ inward eyes ** have 
those daffodils danced and fluttered in the breeze, the waves 
dancing beside them • SC] 

^ [Gipsies P W II p 105 These lines are in them- 
selves very grand The last three are now replaced thus 

** Oh better wrong and strife 
(By nature transient) than this torpid life , 

Life which the very stars reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move * 

Yet, witness all that stirs in heaven or earth ’ 

In scorn I speak not , they are what their birth 
And breeding suffer them to be 
Wild outcasts of society ” 

I hope it is not mere -poetic partiality, regardless of morality, 
that makes so many readers regret the sublime conciseness of 
the original conclusion 

Oh helte^ wrong and strife ’ 

Better vain deeds or evil than such life 

if unexplained, might pass for a strong figure of speech, the 
hke to which might be shewn both in sacred and profane 
writings I hus in the Blind Highland Boy the Poet exclaims 
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where the poet having gone out for a day s tour of 
pleasuie, meets early m the morning with a knot of 
Gipsies, who had pitched their blanket-tents and straw- 


" And let liun, let lum go his way 

though his way was probably to destruction, in order to ex- 
press with vivacity the special Providence that seems to watch 
over the forlorn unfortunate,” who are innocent like this pool 
sightless voyager 

Some may object that the Gipsies have tasks of their own, 
such as Mr W ordsworth himself has beautifully described m 
the two following stanzas of his Female Vagrant, a poem which 
has much of the peculiai pathos of Crahbe convened in a more 
deeply poetical medium than that very interesang and powerful 
writer was able to adopt I say more deeply poetical, for I see 
a great deal of true poetry in Crabbe’s productions, pitched in a 
grave key accordant with the nature of his thoughts 

Rough potters seemed they, trading soheily 
With panniered asses driven fiom door to door , 

But life of happier sort set forth to me, 

And other joys my fancy to allure , 

The hag-pipe dinning on the midnight moor, 

In barn uplighted , and companions boon 
Well met from far with revelry secure, 

Among the forest glades, while jocund June 
Rolled fast along the sk^ his warm and genial moon 

But ill they suited me — those journeys dark 
O’er moor and mountain, midnight theft to hatch * 

To charm the surly house-dog’s faithful hark. 

Or hang on tip-ioe at the lifted latch 
The gloomy lantern and the dim blue match, 

The black disguise, the warning whistle shrill. 

And ear still busy on its nightly watch. 

Were not for me brought up in nothing ill 

Besides on gnefs so fresh my thoughts were brooding still 

But these are the irregular domgs of men too idle and undisci- 
plined for regular employment, and do hut confiim the Poet s 
sentence upon them as taskless loiterers SC] 
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beds, together with then children and asses, in some 
field by the road-side At the close of the day on his 
return our tourist found them m the same place 
“ Twelve hours,” says he, 

“ Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours are gone, while I 
Have been a traveller under open sky, 

Much witnessing of change and cheer, 

Yet as I left I find them here 

r 

Whereat the poet, without seeming to reflect that the 
poor tawny wanderers might probably have been 
tramping for weeks together through road and lane, 
over moor and mountain, and consequently must have 
been light glad to rest themselves, their children and 
cattle, for one whole day , and overlooking the ob- 
vious truth, that such lepose might be quite as neces- 
sary for them, as a walk of the same continuance was 
pleasing or healthful for the moie fortunate poet, ex- 
presses his indignation in a series of lines, the dietion 
and imagery of which would have been rather above, 
than below the mark, had they been applied to the 
immense empire of China improgiessive for thirty 
centuries 

The weary Sun betook himself to rest — 

— Then issued Vesper from the fulgent west, 
Outshining, like a visible God, 

The glorious path m which he trod 
And now, ascending, after one dark hour. 

And one night s diminution of her power, 

Behold the mighty Moon * this way 

She looks, as if at them — but they 

Regard not her — oh, better wrong and strife, 

Better vain deeds or evil than such life > 

The silent Heavens have goings on 
The stars have tasks but these have none 

The last instance of this defect, (for I know no 
other than these already cited) is from the Ode, page 
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351 Vol ir^® -where, speaking of a child, “a si\ 
gear’s Darling of a pigmy size,” he thus addresses 
him 

“ Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
1 iiy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
ihat, deaf and silent, lead’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the Eternal Blind,— 

Blighty Prophet ' Seer blest • 

On whom those*truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find * 

Thou, over T\hom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Blaster o’er a Slave, 

A Piesence which is not to be put by 

Now here, not to stop at the danng spirit of meta- 
phor which connects the epithets “ deaf and silent,’ 
with the apostrophized eye or (if we aie to refer it 
to the preceding word, ‘‘Philosopher”), the fault} and 
equivocal syntax of the passage , and without CKamm- 
ing ,the propriet} of making a “ Mastei bi ood o’er a 
Slave,” or*^‘the Day'* brood at all, we vmU merely 
ask, what does all this mean^ In what sense is a 
child of that age a Philosopher ^ In what sense does 
he read “the eternal deep*?” In what sense is he 
declared to be ^^for eier haunted ’ by the Supreme 
Being ^ 01 so inspired as to deserve the splendid titles 
of a Mighty Prophet^ a blessed Seer ^ By reflec- 
tion ^ by knowledge ? by conscious intuition ^ or by 
any form or modification of consciousness’ These 
would be tidings indeed, but such as would pre-sup- 
pose an immediate revelation to the inspired commu- 
nicator, and leqmre miracles to authenticate his inspi- 
ration Children at this age give us no such infor- 
mation of themselves, and at what time were we 


^ flutimations of Immortality from Recollections of Earl) 
Childhood P W V 337 
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dipped in the Lethe, which has produced such uttei 
oblivion of a state so godlike ^ Theie are many of us 
that still possess some remembrances, more or less 
distinct, lespecting themselves at six years old, pity 
that the worthless straws only should float, while trea- 
sures, compared with which all the mines of Golconda 
and Mexico were but straws, should be absorbed by 
some unknown gulf into some unknown abyss 

But if this be too wild and exorbitant to be sus- 
pected as having been the poet’s meaning, if these 
m;ystenous gifts, faculties, and opeiations, are not ac- 
companied with consciousness , who else is conscious 
of them ^ or how can it be called the child, if it be no 
part of the child’s conscious being? For aught I 
know, the thinking Spirit withm me may be sub stun-- 
tially one with the pnnciple of life, and of vital opera- 
tion, For aught I know, it may be employed as a 
secondary agent in the marvellous organization.* and 
organic movements of my body But, surely, it would 
be strange language to say, that I construct my heart f 
or that /propel the finer influences through my nerves ' 
or that I compress my brain, and draw the curtains of 
sleep round my own eyes’ Spinoza and Behmen 
were, on different systems, both Pantheists , and among 
the ancients there were philosophers, teachers of the 
EN KAI ITAN, who not only taught that God ivas 
All, but that this All constituted God Yet not even 
these would confound the as a pait, with the 
whole, as the whole Nay, in no system is the dis- 
tinction between the individual and God, between the 
Modification, and the one only Substance, moie sharply 
drawn, than in that of Spinoza Jacobi®’’^ indeed re- 
lates of Lessing, that, after a conversation with him at 


[Fr H Jacobi was bona at Dusseldorf lu 1743, was Presi- 
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the house of the Poet, Gleim, (the Tyrtaeus and Ana- 
creon of the German Parnassus,) an which conveisa- 
tion Lessing had avowed privately to Jacobi his reluc- 
tance to admit any personal existence of the Supreme 
Being, or the possihlity of personahty except m a 
finite Intellect, and while they were sitting at table, a 
shower of lain came on unexpectedly Gleim expressed 
his regret at the circumstance, because they had meant 
to drink then wine m^the garden upon which Lessing 
m one of his half-earnest, half-joking moods, nodded 
to Jacobi, and said, “ It is /, perhaps, that am doing 
that^' 1 e J aming f — and Jacobi answered, “ or per- 
haps I , ’ Gleim contented himself with staring at them 
both, without asking for any explanation 

So with regard to this passage In what sense can 
the magnificent attributes, above quoted, be appro- 
priated to a child, which would not make them equally 
suitable to a hee, or a dog, or a field of corn, or even 
to a ship, or to the wind and waves that propel it ? 
The omnipresent Spirit works equall}^ m them, as m 

dent of tlie Academy of Sciences at Munich from 1804, died 
March 16, 1819 

He wrote upon Spinoza and against Menddosohn, on Realism 
and Idealism, on the Undertaking of Criticism to convert Reason 
into the Understanding, and other works of metaphysical con- 
troversy His complete works m 5 \ols 870 . Leipzig, 181V 
1822, include liis celebrated philosophical romances Cousin s 
Manuel, vol u pp 330 331, Note Gleim d*ed m 1803, at the 
age of eighty-four Taylor says of him Gleim had a loving 
heart, a bouse always open to literary guests, and a passion for 
corresponding with all his acquaintance, especially with joung 
men of letters, in whom he anticipated rising genius His scru- 
toire has been edited , and it abounds with complaints that his 
friends are less fond of anting useless epistles than InaiseU, 
and \^ere one by one letting drop an intercourse, which amused 
his leisure, but interrupted their industrv Klopstock and 
Kleist were aiioag his favouzite correspondents ” S C j 
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the child , and the child is equally unconscious of it 
as they It cannot surely be, that the foui lines, im- 
mediately following, are to contain the explanation ^ 

“ To whom the grave 

Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 

A place of thought where we in waiting he 

Surely, it cannot be that this wondei -lousing apos- 
trophe IS but a comment on the 'little poem, “ We aie 
Seven ? — that the whole meaning of the passage is 

reducible to the assertion, that a child, who % the bye 
at SIX yeais old would have been better instructed in 
most Christian families, has no other notion of death 
than that of lying m a dark, cold place ^ And still, I 
hope, not as tn a ‘place of thought t not the frightful 
notion of lying awake in his gravel The analogy 
between death and sleep is too simple, too natural, to 
render so horrid a belief possible foi children j even 
had they not been m the habit, as all Christian chil- 
dren are, of hearing the latter term used to express 
the former But if the child’s belief be only, that “ he 
IS not dead, but sleepeth ” wheiein does it differ from 
that of his father and mother, or any other adult and 
instructed person ? To form an idea of a thing’s be- 
coming nothing, or of nothing becoming a thing, fs 
impossible to all finite beings alike, of whatever age, 
and however educated or uneducated Thus it is with 
splendid paradoxes in general If the words ai e taken 
in the common sense, they convey an absurdity , and 


[These Imes are now omitted, ifefter the Ime 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find’* 
we now read, 

" In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave,** SC] 
[RW I p 19 SC] 
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it, m contempt of dictionaries and custom, they are so 
interpreted as to avoid the absurdity, the meaning 
dwindles into some bald timsm Thus you must at 
once understand the words cont) ary to their common 
import, in order to arrive at any sense , and according- 
to their common import, if you are to receive from 
them any feeling of sublimity or admiration 

Though the instances of this defect in Mr Words- 
worth’s poems are so few, that for themselves it would 
have been scarcely just to attract the reader’s attention 
toward them , yet I have dwelt on it, and perhaps the 
more for this very reason For being so very few, 
they cannot sensibly detract from the reputation of an 
author, who is even charactenzed by the number of 
profound tiuths in his writings, which will stand the 
severest analysis , and yet few as they are, they are 
exactly those passages which his blind admirers would 
be most likely, and best able, to imitate But Words- 
worth, wheie he is indeed Wordsworth, may be mi- 
micked by copyists, he may be plundered by plagiarists , 
but he can not be imitated, except by those who are 
not born to be imitators For without his depth of 
feeling and his imaginative power his eense would want 
its vital warmth and peculiarity , and without his 
strong sense, his mysticism would become sickly — 
meie fog, and dimness * 

To these defects which, as appears by the extiacts, 
are only occasional, I may oppose, with far less fear of 
encountering the dissent of any candid and intelligent 
reader, the f^lowing (%«■ the most part correspondent) 
excellencies. First, an austere purity of language both 
grammatically and logically , in short a perfect appro- 
priateness of the words to the meaning,. Of how high 
value I deem this, and how particularly estimable I 
hold the example at the present day, has been already 

2 M 
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stated and m part too the reasons on which I ground 
both the moral and intellectual importance of habitu- 
ating ourselves to a strict accuracy of expression It 
IS noticeable, how limited an acquaintance wuth the 
master-pieces of ait will suffice to foim a correct and 
even a sensitive taste, wheie none but master-pieces 
have been seen and admired while on the othei hand, 
the most coriect notions, and thOs widest acquaintance 
with the works of ei.cellence of all ages and countries, 
will not perfectly secure us against the contagious 
familiarity with the fai more numeious ofspi mg of 
tastelessness oi of a perverted taste If this be the 
case, as it notoiiously is, with the arts of music and 
pamtingy much more difficult will it be, to avoid 
the infection of multiphed and daily examples in the 
practice of an art, which uses words, and words only, 
as Its instruments In poetry, in which every line, 
every phrase, may pass the ordeal of delibesation 
and dehbeiate choice, it is possible, and barely pos- 
sible, to attain that ultimatum which I have ven- 
tured to propose as the infallible test of a blameless 
style, namely, its untranslatableness in words of 
the same language without injury to the meaning 
Be it observed, however, that I include in the mean- 
ing of a word not only its correspondent object, but 
likewise all the associations which it recalls For 
language is framed to convey not the object alone, but 
likewise the character, mood and intentions of the pei- 
son who IS representing it In poetry it is practicable 
to preserve the diction uncorrupted by the affectations 
and misappropnations, which piomiscuous authorship, 
and reading not promiscuous only because it is dispro- 
portionally most conversant with the compositions of 
the day, have rendered general Yet even to the poet, 
composing in his own province, it is an aiduous work , 
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and as the result and pledge of a watchful good sense, 
of fine and luminous distinction, and of complete self- 
possession, may justly claim all the honour which be- 
longs to an attainment equally difficult and valuable, 
and the more valuable for being raie. It is at all 
times the pioper food of the understandmg , but in an 
age of corrupt eloquence it is both food and antidote 

In prose I doubt whether it be even possible to pre- 
serve our style wholly unalloyed by the vicious phra- 
seology which meets us every where, from the sermon 
to the newspaper, from the harangue of the legislator 
to the speech from the convivial chair, announcing a 
toast or sentiment Our chains rattle, even while we 
are complaining of them The poems of Boetius rise 
high m our estimation when we compare them with those 
of his contemporaries, as Sidonius Apollinaris,®® and 
others They might even be referred to a purei age, 
but that the piose, m which they aie set, as jewels in 
a crown of lead or iron, betiays the true age of the 
writer Much however may be effected by education 
I beheve not only from grounds of reason, but from 
having in great measure assured myself of the fact by 
actual though limited expeiience, that, to a youth led 
from his fiist boyhood to investigate the meaning of 
eveiy word and the reason of its choice and position, 
logic presents itself as an old acquaintance under new 
names 

On some future occasion, more especially demanding 
such disquisition, I shall attempt to prove the close 
connection between veracity and habits of mental ac- 
curacy , the beneficial after-effects of verbal precision 
m the preclusion of fanaticism, which masters the feel- 


[Sidomus Apollmans was a Christian writer born a d* 430, 
author of Letters and Poems* SC] 
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mgs more especially by indistinct watch-words , and 
to display the advantages which language alone, at 
least which language with incomparably greater ease 
and certainty than any other means, presents to the 
instructor of impressing modes of intellectual energy 
so constantly, so imperceptibly, and as it were by such 
elements and atoms, as to secure in due time the for- 
mation of a second nature When we leflect, that the 
cultivation of the judgment is a positive command of 
the moral law, since the reason can give the pi me iple 
alone, and the conscience bears witness only to the 
motive^ while the application and effects must depend 
on the judgment when we consider, that the greater 
part of our success and comfort in life depends on dis- 
tinguishing the similar fiom the same, that which is 
peculiar in each thing from that which it has in com- 
mon with others, so as still to select the most probable, 
instead of the merely possible or positively unfit, we 
shall learn to value earnestly and with a practical 
seriousness a mean, already prepared for us by nature 
and society, of teaching the young mind to think well 
and wisely by the same unremembered process and 
with the same never forgotten results, as those by 
which it is taught to speak and converse Now how 
much warmer the interest is, how much more genial 
the feelings of reality and practicability, and thence 
how much stronger the impulses to imitation are, 
which a contemporary writer, and especially a con- 
temporary poeU excites in youth and commencing 
manhood, has been treated of in the earlier pages of 
these sketches I have only to add, that all the praise 
which IS due to the exertion of such influence for a 
purpose so important, joined with that which must be 
claimed for the infrequency of the same excellence 
in the same perfection, belongs in full right to Mr 
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Wordsworth I am far however from denying that 
we have poets whose general style possesses the same 
excellence, as Mr Moore, Lord Byron, Mr Bowles, and, 
in all his later and more important woi ks, our laurel- 
honouiing Laureate But there are none, m whose 
works I do not appear to myself to find mo? e excep- 
tions, than m those of Wordswoith Quotations or 
specimens would here be wholly out of place, and must 
be left for the critic who doubts and would mvalidate 
the justice of this eulogy so applied 

The second characteristic excellence of Mr Words- 
worth^s woiks is a correspondent weight and sanity 
of the Thoughts and Sentiments, — won, not from 
books , but — from the poet's own meditative observa- 
tion They are fresh and have the dew upon them 
His muse, at least when m hei strength of wing, and 
when she hovers aloft m her proper element, 

Makes audible a linked lay of truth, 

Of truth profound a sweet continuous lay, 

Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes ' 

Even thioughout his smaller poems there is scarcely 
one, which is not rendered valuable by some just and 
original reflection. 

See page 25 , vol 11 or the two following passages 
m one of his humblest compositions 

** O Reader * had you m your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bnng, 

O gentle Reader f you would find 
A tale in every thing ” 

and 

“IVe heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness stiU returning , 


[Coleridge's Poet Works, vol 1 p 208 SC] 

33 £Star-Gazer$, stanzas 3— d P W II p 98. S. C ] 
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Alas’ the gratitude of men 
Has oftenei left me mourning 

01 m a still higher stiain the six beautiful quatrains^ 
page 134 

** Thus fares it still m our decay 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Ihan what it leaves behind 

j he Blackbird m the summer trees, 

The Lark upon the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please» 

Are quiet when they will 

With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife, they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free ’ 

But we are pressed by heavy la'w s > 

And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore 

If there is one, who need bemoan 
His kindred laid m earth, 

1 he household hearts that were his owb> 

It IS the man of mirth 

My days, my Tnend, are almost gone. 

My life has been approved. 

And many love me , but by none 
Am I enough beloved 

or the sonnet on Buonaparte, page 202, vol ii,®® or 


33 [Simon Lee PWVpl7 SC] 

34 [The Fountain PWVp 34 5 SC] 

» [Sonnets dedicated to Liberty Part I Sonnet IV, P 
III p 178 

I grieved for Buonaparte, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief’ for who aspires 
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finally (for a volume would scarce suffice to exhaust 
the instances,) the last stanza of the poem on the 
withexed Celandine, vol 11 p 312 

**To be a Prodigal’s Favorite— then, -v^orse truth, 

A Miser’s Pensioner— behold our lot • 

0 Man ’ that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things Youth needed not ” 

Both m respect of this and of the former excellence, 
Mr. Wordsworth strikingly resembles Samuel Daniel, 
one of the golden writers of our golden Elizabethan 
age, now most causelessly neglected Samuel Daniel, 
whose diction bears no mark of time, no distinction of 
age, which has been, and as long as oui language shall 
last, will be so far the language of the to-day and for 
evei, as that it is more intelligible to us, than the 
transitoiy fashions of our own paiticular age A simi- 
lar praise is due to his sentiments No frequency of 
perusal can deprive them of their fieshuess For 
though they aie brought into the full day-light of every 
reader’s comprehension , yet are they diawn up fiom 
depths which few in any age aie pimleged to visit, 


To genuine greatness but fiom just desires 
And knowledge such as He could never gain 
'Tis not in battles that from youth we tram 
The Governor yho must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and weak as womanhood 
Wisdom doth Jive with children round her knees 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man m the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business these are the degrees 
By which true Sway doth mount , this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on , and her nghts are there 
The third and fourth lines and part of the second are now a 
little altered SC] 

38 [The Small Celandine P W, V p 294 SC] 
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into which few in any age have courage or inclination 
to descend If Mr Wordsworth is not equally with 
paniol alike intelligible to all leaders of average un- 
Sei^fending in all passages of his works, the compara- 
tive •diMeulty does not aiise from the gi eater impurity 
of the ore, but from the nature and uses of the metal 
A poem IS not necessarily obscure, because it does not 
aim to be popular It is enough, ^f a work be perspi- 
cuous to those for whom it is written, and 
“Fit audience find, though few ” 

To the “ Ode on the Intimations of Immoi tality from 
Recollections of early Childhood” the poet might have 
piefixed the lines which Dante addi esses to one of his 
own Canzoni — 

“ Canzone, f credo, che saranno radi 
Color, die tua ragione intendan bene, 
lanto loi sei faticoso ed alto 

“ 0 lyric song, there will be few, think I, 

Who may thy import understand aright 
'I hou art for them so arduous and so high ^ ** 

But the ode was intended for such readers only as 
had been accustomed to watch the flux and reflux of 
their inmost nature, to venture at times into the twi- 
hght realms of consciousness, and to feel a deep inte- 
rest in modes of inmost being, to which they know 
that the attributes of time and space are inapplicable 
and alien, but which yet can not be conveyed, save in 
symbols of time and space For such readers the 
sense is sufficiently plain, and they will be as little dis- 
posed to charge Mr Wordsworth with believing the 
Platonic pre-existence in the ordinary interpretation of 


^ Morali, lib iv Cauz i Tanto lor parlifattooso ^ 

forte IB the ongjnal third hue SC] 
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the words, as I am to believe, that Plato himself ever 
meant or taught it 

noX\<i dt vir* dyKto- 
voQ wkka pkXri 
ivSov kvri (pagkrpag 
^(iivdvra <Tvv€Totaiv sq 
da rb irdv Egfjtfivktav 
XCLTil^H (To^og 6 iroX- 
\a tibtfg 

lia^ovreg de \dpgoi 
TrayyXtoaffig,, KopoKtg 
utcpavra yapmrov 
Aibg rrgbg ogvi^a ^aXov 

Third (and wherein he soars far above Daniel) the 
sinewy strength and originality of single lines and pa- 
ragraphs the frequent cunosajhhcifas of his diction, 
of which I need not here give specimens, having anti- 
cipated them m a preceding page This beauty, and 
as eminently characteiistic of Words worth^s poetry, 
his rudest assailants have felt themselves compelled 
to ackno^\ ledge and admire 

Fourth, the perfect tiuth of nature in his images 
and descriptions as taken immediately from nature, 
and proving a long and genial intimacy with the very 
spirit which gives the physiognomic expression to all 


[Olymp II V 150 

Beneath mine elbow a fall qaiTer lies 
Of fleetest arrows, sounding to the wise , 

Bat for the crowd they need interpreters 
His skill IS most who learns in Nature s school , 

All else, expert by rule, 

Are none of Let's , 

Mere tongues in vehement gabble idly heard, 
Ciamourmg, like daws, at Jove’s celestial bird* 

This IS one of the good passages of Mr Cary’s translations of 
Pindar S C] 
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the works of nature Like a green field reflected in 
a calm and peifectly transparent lake, the image is 
distinguished fiom the leality only by its gi eater soft- 
ness and lustre Like the moisture oi the polish on a 
pebble, genius neither distorts nor false-colours its ob- 
jects , but on the contrary brings out many a vein and 
many a tint, which escape the eye of common observa- 
tion, thus raising to the rank of ^ems what had been 
often kicked away by the hurrjing foot of the tiaveller 
on the dusty high road of custom 

Let me refer to the whole description of skating, 
vol I page 42 to 47,®® especially to the lines 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 

And not a voice was idle with the dm 
Meanwhile the piecipices rang aloud 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away ” 

Or to the poem on The Green Linnet, vol I. p 
244 40 What can be more accurate yet more lovely 
than the two concluding stanzas ? 

“ Upon yon tuft of hazel trees. 

That twinkle to the gusty bieeze, 

Behold him perched in ecstasies. 

Yet seeming still to hover, 

There ’ where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings. 

That cover him all over 


39 [Influence of Natural Objects PWIp38 SC] 

40 [p w II p 27 The last stanza is now a little altered 
S C] 
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While thus before my eyes he gleams, 

A Brother of the Leaves he seems , 

W hen in a moment forth he teems 
His little song in gushes 
As if It pleased him to disdain 
And mock the Form which he did feign, 

While he was dancing with the tram 
Of Leaves among the bushes ” 

Or the description of the blue-cap, and of the noon- 
tide silence, p 284 ,^^ 01 the poem to the cuckoo, 


[P W II p 71 

Where is he that giddy Sprite 
Blue-cap, with his colours bright, 

Who was blest as bird could be, 

Feeding m the apple tree , 

Made such wanton spoil and rout. 
Turning blossoms inside out , 

Hung with head towards the ground, 
Fluttered, perched, into a round 
Bound himself and then unbound , 
Lithest, gaudiest Harlequin • 

Prettiest Tumbler ever seen ’ 

Light of heart, and light of limb, 

What IS now become of Him’ 

Lambs, that through the mountains went 
Frisking, bleating merriment, 

When the year was in its prime, 

Ihey axe sobered by this time 
If you look to vale or hill, 

If you listen, all is still. 

Save a little neighbounng Kill, 

That from out the rocky ground 
Stnkes a solitary sound 
Vainly glitters hill and plain. 

And the air is calm m vain * 

Vainly Morning spreads the lure 
Of a sky serene and pure , 

Creature none can she decoy 
Into open sign of joy 
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p 299 or, lastly, though I might multiply the lefe- 
rences to ten times the number, to the poem, so com- 
pletely Wordbwoi th’s, commencing 

** Ihree years she grew in sun and shower’* — 

Fifth a meditative pathos, a union of deep and 
subtle thought with sensibility , a sympathy with man 
as man , the sympathy indeed of ^contemplatoi, rather 
than a fellow-sufferer or co-mate, (spectator^ hand 
parficeps) but of a contemplator, from whose view no 
difference of rank conceals the sameness of the nature , 


Is It that they have a fear 
Of the dreary season near ? 

Or that other pleasures be 
Sweeter even than gaiety ? ” SC] 

« [P W II p 81 ] 

^3 [Lucy P W II p 91 This poem contains those most 
beautiful stanzas 

She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs , 

And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 

And her’s the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her , for her the willow bend , 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her , and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward lound, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into hei face SC] 
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no injuries of wind or weather, of toil, or even of igno- 
rance, wholly disguise the human face divine The 
superscription and the image of the Creatoi still remain 
legible to him under the dark hnes, with which guilt 
or calamity had cancelled or cross-barred it Here 
the Man and the Poet lose and find themselves m each 
other, the one as glorified, the latter as substantiated 
In this mild and phiksophic pathos, Woids worth ap- 
pears to me without a compeer Such as he is so he 
writes See vol I page 134 to 136,^ or that most 
affecting composition, The Afpiction op Margaret 
OF — page 165 to 168, which no mo- 
ther, and, if I may judge by my own es^perience, no 
parent can read without a tear Or turn to that 
genum« lyric, m the former edition, entitled, The 
Mad Mother,^® page 174 to 178, of which I cannot 


[tTis said, that some have died for love P W I p 154 
Amongst the Poems founded on the AjfiFections is one called, 
from Its first Ime, “I tiavelled among unknown men,” winch 
ends with these lines, wheiein the poet addresses his native 
land 

fhy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
1 he bowel s where Lucy played , 

And thine too is the last green field 
That Lucv’a ej es surveyed 

A friend, a true poet himself, to whom I owe some new in- 
sight into the merits of Mr Wordsworth’s poetry, and who 
showed me, to my surprise, that there were nooks in that rich 
and varied region, some of the shy treasures of which I was not 
perfectly acquainted with, first made me feel the great beauty of 
this stanza , in which the Poet, as it were, spreads day and night 
over the object of his afiTections, and seems, under the influence 
of passionate feeling, to think of England, whether m light or 
darkness, only as her play place and verdant home. SC] 
[The Affliction of Margaret P W I p 177 SC] 

« [Her eyes are wild P W I p 256 SC 
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refiain from quoting two of the stanzas both of them 
for their pathos, and the former for the fine transition 
in the two concluding lines of the stanza, so expressive 
of that deranged state, m which, flora the increased 
sensibility, the sufferei’s attention is abruptly drawn off 
by every trifle, and in the same instant plucked back 
again by the one despotic thought, bringing home 
with it, by the blending, fusing power of Imagination 
and Passion, the alien object to which it had been so 
abruptly diveited, no longei an alien but an ally and 
an inmate 

Suck, httle babe, oh suck again ’ 

It cools my blood , it cools my brain , 

Thy hps, I feel them, baby * they 
Draw from my heart the pain away 
Oh * piesfa me with thy httle hand , 

It loosens something at my chest , 

About that tight and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers piest 
The breeze I see is in the tree ’ 

It comes to cool my babe and me ** 

** 1 by father cares not for my breast, 

*Tis tbine, sweet baby, there to rest , 

’lis all thine own ’ — and, if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 

*Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ’ 

My beauty, httle child, is flown. 

But thou wilt live with me m love , 

And what if my poor cheek be brown ^ 

'Tis well for me, thou caust not see 
How pale and wan it else would be ” 

Last, and pre-eimnently I challenge for this poet 
the gift of Imagmation m the highest and strictest 


[» Meditative pathos,” « the union of subtle thought with 
slhsibihty,” is highly manifested m a poem among those On 
the Naming of Places, entitled ** When to the attractions of the 
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sense of tlie woid In the play 0^ fancy , Wordsworth, 
to my feelings, is not always graceful, and sometimes 
recondite The liheneash^ occasionally too strange, 
01 demands too peculiar a point of view, or is such as 
appears the creatuie of predetermined reseai ch, rather 
than spontaneous presentation Indeed his fancy sel- 
dom displays itself, as mere and unmodified fancy 
But in imaginative power, he stands nearest of all 
modern writers to Shakespeare and Milton , and yet 

busy world ” 1 he last paragraph contains those hues of marked 
e\piession 

Even so didst thou become 

A silent poet , from the solitude 

Of the vast sea didst bung a watchful heart 

Still couchant, an inevitable ear, 

And an eye practised like a blind man^s touch 

P W li p 301 

The speech of Francis to bis sister in Canto II of Ihe White 
Doe, especially from the lines 

For thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without offence 
To God 01 man 

IS a beautiful and lofty strain, breathing, amid deep pathos, a 
spiritual elevation, for which dignity seems a poor word SC] 
[How tiue this IS ’ 1 he Fancy in Mr Woidsworth’s poems 
I feel disposed, in my own mind, to resign to my Father’s stnc 
ture , It IS rather like the miniature painting of one who has 
been accustomed to a bold style in crayons But most of the 
poems, placed by the author himself under the head of Fancy, 
are superficially fanciful but inteinally far more The Green 
Linnet derives its charm from the exquisite description of the 
bird, and the feeling conveyed through him, of vernal rapture — 
of “ the music and the bloom, And all the mighty ravishment ot 
Spring ” In the little poem To a Sexton, F ancy does but flit, like 
a swallow, over a depth of human tenderness Stanzas VIII 
and IX of The Oak and Broom contain a lovely natural descnp- 
tion The first poem To the Daisy is full of sweet sentiment, 
reminding one a little of Burns The poems to the Celandine 
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m a kind perfectly unborrowed and his own To em- 
ploy his own words, which are at once an instance and 
an illustration, he does indeed to all thoughts and to 
all objects — 

** add th^ gleam. 

The light that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dieam ’ 


abound in happy CTcpressions and images What truth of nature 
poetically exhibited is there in this stanza • 

Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about her nest. 

Thou wilt come with half a call, 

Spreading out thy glossy bieast 
Like a careless Prodigal , 

Telling tales about the sun 
When we’ve little warmth or none 

Of all common dowers the small celandine is the most burnished 
It seems as if the Sun had enclosed a bit of gold in its cup when 
he sent it forward as his harbinger In the poems To a Skylaik 
and The Danuh Boy the general conception seems to me imagi- 
native, though the particulars in each case are instances of 
Fancy To call up that “ spirit of Noon-day,” to clothe him 
with the attributes of Spring and of Bay-time, and by an exqui- 
site metathesis to invest his habitation, — the ** lovely dell” in 
which “he walks alone,”— with the spintuahty of his presence, 
was surely the work of imagination, no mere effort of memory, 
or of the associative power alone, for the result of the whole is 
something which acts upon the mind “ like a new existence ” 
(See Mr Wordsworth’s Preface to the edit of 181 o P W p 
xxviii ) This poem seems to illustrate the joint action of Fancy 
and Imagination The mere aggregation or association” of 
images, — that pert of the process, in any example, however, upon 
the whole, imaginative, — my Father would, I suppose, have 
assigned to Fancy , for how otherwise can we define her office'^ 
But this operation may he carried on, more or less, in subser- 
vience to the higher law of poetic creation, as it seems to me to 
be in 1 he Banish Boy SC] 

(From Elegiac Stanzas. PW. VpSll SC] 
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I shall select a few examples as most obviously ma- 
nifesting this faculty , but if I should ever be fortunate 
enough to lender my analysis of Imagination, its origin 
and characters, thoi oughly intelligible to the reader, he 
will scaicely open on a page of this poet’s works without 
recognising, more or less, the presence and the influ- 
ences of this faculty 

Fiom the poem on the Yew Trees,®® vol 1 page 
303, 304 

But woitlner still of no*'e 
Are those fraternal Four of Bon ow dale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove , 

Huge trunks'— and each particulai trunk a giowth 
Of intertwisted hbres serpentine 
Up coiling, and in\reterately convolved, 

Not umnfoimed with phantasy, and looks 
'Ibat threaten the piofane , — a pillared shade, 

Upon whose grassless fiooi of red brov\a hue, 

JJy sheddmgs fiom the pinal umbrage tinged®^ 
Perennially — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, de( ked 
With uniejoiung berries — ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide, Flar and trembling Hopa, 
biLENCL and Foresight , De\th, the Skeleton, 

And liME, the Shadow , there to celebrate, 

As m a natural temple scattered o'er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone. 

United worship , or m mute repose 
To he, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glazamara’s mmost caves 


[From Yew Trees P W II p 84 SC] 

[<‘ Pining umbrage in all the editions I have left my 
Father’s substitution, as a cmious instance of a possible dif 
ferent reading *‘Piny shade” and “pmy verdure^’ w© read 
of in the poets, hut ** pmal ” I believe is new Puungt which 
has quite a different sense, is doubtless still better, but perhaps 
my Father’s ear shrunk from it after the word *^skeddings” at 
the beginning of the line SC] 

2 K 
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The effect of the old man’s figure m the poem of 
Resolution and Independence, vol ii page 33 

** While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The Old Man’s shape, and speech, all tioubled me 
In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the -weary moois continually, 

Wandeiing about alone and silently 

Oi the 8th, 9th, 19th, 26th, 31st, and 33d, in the 
collection of miscellaneous sonnets — the sonnet on 
the subjugation of Switzerland, page 210,®* or the last 


52 [P W II p 123 Stanza xit S C] 

63 Wbeie lies the Land ” Ib III p 33 Even as a 
Dragon’s Eye,” p 66 O Mountain Stieam’” iv p 20 
“ Earth has not anything to shew more fair,” in p 78 “ Me- 

thought I saw the footsteps of a tin one,” p 30 ” It is a beau- 

teous Evening — calm and fiee ” (Now— “ Air sleeps, — from 
strife 01 stir the clouds are free,”) p 32 SC] 

5* [** Two voices aie there ” lb ib p 186 
The Sonnet ** I heard (alas • ’twas only in a dream)” III p 
47 IS a beautiful companion to “ Methought I saw ” I have 
sometimes amused myself with finding this sort of cognateness 
or companionable cbaraoter amongst the sonnets oi Mi \\ ords- 
wortb , as we play with a wreath of gems, placing them m manj 
different lights and positions for the gratification of the e\e, so 
playing with these jewels of poetry I have coupled the <jplendid 
sonnet “ Pair Star of Evening,” p 176, with that composed on 
Westmtnstei bridge^'p 178, — “T-wo voices are there,” ib p 186, 
with “ Once did she hold the gorgeous earth in fee,” ib p 1 80 , — 
*^The world is too much with u*^,” ib p 35, with **I watch 
and long have watched,” ib p 46 and, not to trouble the 
reader with the whole of my match making fancies, “It is not 
to be thought of,” ib p 190, or ** W hen I have borne in me- 
mory,” lb p 191 with that truly majestic one, 

— Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood ib p 185 

which begins with such a quiet gravity, and flows on so na- 
turally into the excess of solemn grandeur My father quoted 
this noble sonnet in The Friend, when it first appeared,, but 
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ode, fiom winch I especially select the two following 
stanzas or paiagiaphs, page 349 to 3 SO 

Our biith IS but a sleep and a forgetting 
The Soul that uses with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewheie its setting, 

And cometh from afar 
INiot m entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home 
Heaven lies about us m our infancy * 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the gi owing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ^ 

The Youth who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is Natuie’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended , 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day " 

And page 352 to 354 of tlie same ode 

0 joy • that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That natuie yet remembers 
What was so fugitive * 


the Pudlw of 1809 cared little for The Friend and its philo- 
sophy, or for the strains of the great philosophic Poet Mr 
Wordsworth's sonnets have been collected and published sepa- 
rately in one vol by Moxon, 1838 The finest set, m my 
opinion, is Part I of those dedicated to Liberty (P W III 
p 175-200 ) The three sonnets to Sleep, ib pp 14, 15, 15 , 
and the four on Personal Talk, ib pp 39, 40, 41, 42, are very 
beautiful and peculiar , not Miltonic or Shakespearian, or Pe 
trarchian , nor like the productions of any later sonneteers, but 
entirely Wordsworthian and inimitable* SC] 

«« [P W V p 340 SC] 

[Ib lb pp 342-4 S. C] 
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The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benedictions not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest , 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at lest, 

With new fledged hope still fluttering in his breast — 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise , 

But for those obstinate questioni^s 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, \anishings , 

Blank misgivings of a Cieature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts, before which our mortal Natuit 
Did tremble like a guilty Ihing surprised ' 

But foi those flrst affections, 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 

Aie yet the fountain light of all our da^. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing , 

Uphold us — cheiish — and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence , truths that wake 
To perish nevei , 

Which neither hstlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destioy • 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither , 

Can in a moment tiavel thither, — 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the naughty waters rolling evermore ” 

And since it would be unfair to conclude with an 
extract, which, though highly chaiacteristic, must yet, 
from the nature of the thoughts and the subject, he in- 
teresting or perhaps intelligible, to but a limited num- 
ber of leadeis , I will add, from the poet’s last published 
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woik, a passage equally Woidswoithian , of the beauty 
of which, and of the imaginative power displayed there- 
in, there can be but one opinion, and one feeling. See 
hite Doe, page 5 

“ Fast the chuich yard fills , — anon 
Look again and they all are gone, 

1 he cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Pnor’s Oak ' 

And scarcely have thev disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard — 

With one consent the people rejoice, 

Killing the church with a lofty voice ' 

They sing a service which they feel 
For ’tis the sun use now of zeal , 

And faith and hope are in their prime 
In great Eliza’s golden time ’* 

A moment ends the fervent din. 

And all is hushed, without and within , 

«roi though the priest, moie tranquill}, 

Recites the holy liturgy, 

1 he only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near 
— When soft ' — the dusky tiees between, 

And down the path thiough the open gieen, 

Where is no living thing to be seen , 

And thiough yon gateway, where is found. 

Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 

Fiee entrance to the church-yard ground — 

And right acioss the verdant sod. 

Towards the very house of God , 

Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gilding in serene and slow. 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary Doe ' 

White she is as hly of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 


s7 [p w IV pp 48 50 There are now two or thiee slight 
aiteiations S C J 
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Wliea out of sight the clouds aie driven 
And she is left alone in heaven ’ 

Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine sailing far away — 

A ghtteiing ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain ” 


** What harmonious pensive change** 

Wait upon her as she ranges 
Bound and thiough this Pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate ’ 

Now a step or two her way 
Is through space of open day, 

Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that vas so blight , 

Now doth a delicate shadow fall. 

Palls upon her like a bieath, 

Prom some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath ” 

The following analogy will, I am apprehensn e, ap- 
peal dim and fantastic, but m reading Bartiam’s Tra- 
vels I could not help transcribing the following lines 
as a sort of allegory, or connected simile and metaphoi 
of Wordsworth’s intellect and genius — The soil is a 
deep, nch, dark mould, on a deep stratum of tenacious 
clay , and that on a foundation of rocks, which often 
break through both strata, lifting their backs above 
the surface ^ The trees which chiefly grow here are 
the gigantic, black oak, magnolia giani-floia, fiaxi- 
mus excelsior, platane, and a few stately tulip trees ” 
What Mr Woidsworth wiU produce, it is not foi me 


[Travels through Noith and South Carolina Ac and the 
Cherokee country, &c , by W Bartram, 179S2, p 36 At p 397 
of this book Mr Wordsworth maj liave found his authority foi 
the strawberry gathering of the Cherokee girls spoken of m 
Buth He told of gills— a happy out ' ” Ac SC] 
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to prophesy but I could pionouuce with the liveliest 
convictions what he is capable of pioducing It is the 
First Genuine Philosophic Poem 

The pieceding ciiticism will not, I am aware, avail 
to overcome the piejudices of those, who have made it 
a business to attack and iidicule Mr Woidswoith’s 
compositions 


[Mr Coleridge has spoken of “ the poem so completely 
Wordswoi til’s comraencmg 

Three }eais she giew in sun and shower ” 

It IS indeed exquisitely Wordsworthian, and there are many 
others of our great poet which, like this, some in an equal degree, 
are characterized by a most transparent diction w Inch holds, as 
in a crystal shrine, a subtle stiain of thought and feeling, that 
seem^ so intimately united with the peculiar woi ds in which it 
IS uttered as to he almost one with them Such are the Lines 
lo H C SIX years old The Highland Girl, fehe -was a Phan* 
tom of delight, and others 

Due honour is done to Peter Bell, at this time, by students of 
poetry m general, but some, even of Mr Wordsw oith’s gieatest 
admirers, do not quite satisfy me in their admiration of i ht W ag 
goner, a poem which my dear uncle, IMr Southey, prefeired 
even to the former Ich nill meine Denkungsati hieitn meman 
den aufdi ingen, as Lessing says I will foice my w^ay of thinking 
on nobody, but take the liberty, for my own gratification, to ex- 
piess It Ihe sketches of lull and valley in this poem have a 
lightness and spirit, — an Allegro touch,— distinguishing them 
from the giave and elevated splendour which characterizes Mr 
Wordswoi til’s representations of Nature in geneial, and from 
the pensive tenderness of those in The White Doe, while it 
harmomzes well with the Jiuman interest of the piece indeed 
It IS the harmonious sweetness of the composition which is most 
dwelt upon by its special admiieis In its course it describes, 
with bold brief touches, the striking mountain tiact from Gras 
mere to Keswick, it commences with an evening storm among 
the mountains, presents a Lvely mtenoi of a countiy inn during 
midnight, and concludes after bringing us in sight of St John’s 
Vale and the Vale of Keswick seen by day break— “Skiddaw 
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Truth and prudence might he imaged as concentric 
circles The poet may peihaps have passed beyond 
the lattei, but he has confined himself far within the 
bounds of the formei, in designating these ciitics, as 
“ too petulant to be passive to a genuine poet, and too 
feeble to grapple with him ,*^*men of palsied imagina- 
tions, in whose minds all healthy action is languid,*^** 
who, theiefoie, feed as the manyldirect them, oi with 
the many aie greedy after \icious provocatives 

So much foi the detractoi& fiom Woidswoith’s 
merits On the other hand, much as I might wish 


touched Tilth rosy light,” and the prospect from Nathdale Fell 
* hoar with the frost like dews of dawn ” thus giving a beau 
tiful and well contrasted Panoiama, produced by the most deli 
cate and masterly stiokes of the pencil Wellma^ Mr Ruskin, 
a fine observer and eloquent descnber of vanous classes of na 
tural appeaiance«5, speak of Mr Wordswoith as the great poetic 
landscape painter of the age But Mr Ruskin has found how 
seldom the great landscape pamteis are powerful in expiessing 
human passions and affections on canvass, or even successful 
in the introduction of human figuies into their foregrounds 
whereas in the poetic paintings of Mr Wordswoith the land 
scape IS alwa) s subordinate to a highei interest , certainly, in The 
Waggoner, the little sketch of human nature which occupies, as 
It were, the front of that encircling back ground, the pictuie of 
Benjamin and his temptations, his humble fiiends and the mute 
companions of his way, has a character of its own, combining 
with sportiveness a homely pathos, which must evei be de- 
lightful to some of those who are thorouglily conversant with 
the spirit of Mr Wordsworth’s poetry It may he compared 
with the ale-house scene in Tam O’Shan ter, parts of Voss’s Luise 
or Ovid’s Baucis and Philemon , though it differs from each of 
them as much as they differ from each other The Epilogue 
carries on the feeling of the piece very beautifully SC] 
Supplement to the Preface P W III p 322 
The next paragraph to this sentence, with a small foot-note, 
IS Withdrawn , respecting which see the Introduction SC] 
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foi their fuller sympathy, I dare not flatter myself, 
that the fieedom with which I have declared my opi- 
nions concerning both his theoiy and his defects, most 
of which are moi e or less connected with his theory, 
either as cause or effect, will be satisfactory or pleas- 
ing to all the poet’s admners and advocates Moie 
indiscriminate than mine then admiiation may be 
deeper and more sincere it cannot he But I have 
advanced no opinion either foi praise or censure, other 
than as texts introductoiy to the reasons which com- 
pel me to form it. Above all, I was fully convinced 
that such a criticism w^as not only wanted , but that, 
if executed with adequate ability, it must conduce, in 
no mean degiee, to Mr Wordsworth’s 'reputation 
His fame belongs to anothei age, and can neithei be 
accelerated nor letaided. How small the pioportion 
of the defects aie to the beauties, I have lepeatedly 
declared, and that no one of them originates m de- 
ficiency of poetic genius. Had they been moie and 
greater, I should still, as a friend to his liteiaiy cha- 
racter in the piesent age, considei an analytic display 
of them as pu're gam, if only it iemoved,as suiely to 
all reflecting minds even the foiegoing analysis must 
have removed, the sti ange mistake, so slightly gi ounded 
yet so widely and industriously propagated, of ^Mr 
Wordsworth’s tui n for simpliuty f I am not halt as 
much iiritated by hearing his enemies abuse him foi 
vulgaiity of style, subject, and conception, as I am 
disgusted with the gilded side of the same meaning, 
as displayed by some affected admireis, with whom he 
IS, forsooth, a “sweet, simple poet I” and so natuial, 
that httle master Charles and his younger sistei aie so 
charmed with them, that they play at * Goody Blake,” 
01 at Johnny and Betty Foy ^ ” 
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Were the collection of poems, published with these 
biographical sketches, impoitant enough, (which I am 
not vam enough to believe,) to deserve such a dis- 
tinction , even as I have done^ so would I be done 
unto 

Foi moie than eighteen months have the volume 
of Poems, entitled Sibylline Leaves, and the pre- 
sent volumes, up to this page, bt>en printed, and ready 
for publication But, eie I speak of myself in the 
tones, which are alone natuial to me undei the cir- 
cumstances of late yeais, I would fain piesent myself 
to the Readei as I was in the fiist dawn of my literary 
life 

When Hope grew round me, like the climbing vine. 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seem’d mine ' 

For this puipose I have selected from the letteis, 
which I wiote home fiom Geimany, those which ap- 
pealed likely to be most mteiestmg, and at the same 
time most pertinent to the title of this work 


[Coleridge’s Poetical Works, I p 238 S C 
Mnaturque novoi) ft ondeb, et 7 ion ma poma Geoig II v 82 
Ed] 
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LETTER I 


O N Sunday moimng, September 16, 1798, the 
Hamburg packet set sail fiom Yarmouth and 
I, for the first time in my life, beheld my native land 
retiring fiom me At the moment of its disappear- 
ance — m all the kiiks, churches, chapels, and meeting- 
houses, in* which the greater numbei, I hope, of my 
counflymen weie at that time assembled, I will dare 
question whether there wa% one moie aident piayei 
offered up to heaven, than that which I then preferred 
for my countiy ** Now then,” (said I to a gentleman 
who was standing neai me,) “ we are out of our coun- 
try ” ^‘Not yet, not yet^” he replied, and pointed 
to the sea, “ This, too, is a Buton’s countiy This 
hon mot ga\e a fillip to my spirits, I lose and looked 
round on my fellow-passengers, who were all on the 
deck We weie eighteen in number, videlicet, five 
Englishmen, an English lady, a French gentleman 
and his servant, an Hanoveiian and his servant, a 
Prussian, a Swede, two Danes, and a Mulatto boy, a 
German tailor and his wife, (the smallest couple I 
ever beheld,) and a Jew. We were all on the deck , 
but m a short time I observed naaiks of dismay The 
lady retired to the cabin in some confusion, and many 
of the faces round me assumed a very doleful and 
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frog coloured appearance , and within an houi the 
number of those on deck was lessened by one half I 
was giddy, but not sick, and the giddiness soon went 
away, but left a feverishness and want of appetite, 
which I attributed, m great measuie, to the sceva Me- 
phitis of the bilge-watei , and it was certainly not 
deci eased by the expoitations fiom the cabin How- 
ever, I was well enough to joir the able-bodied pas- 
sengeis, one of whom obseived not inaptly, that 
Momus might have discovei ed an easiei way to see a 
man’s inside, than by placing a window in Ins bieast 
He needed only have taken a salt-watei tup in a 
packet-boat 

I am inclined to believe, that a packet is far su- 
peiiour to a stage-coach, as a means of making men 
open out to each other In the lattei the unifoimity 
of posture disposes to dozing, and the definiliveness of 
the period, at which the company will separate, makes 
each individual think more of those to whom he is 
going, than of those with whom he is going But at 
sea, more curiosity is excited, if only on this account, 
that the pleasant or unpleasant qualities of youi com- 
panions are of greater importance to you, fiom the un- 
certainty how long you ma} be obliged to house with 
them Besides, if you are countiymen, that now be- 
gins to foim a distinction and a bond of brotherhood, 
and if of different countries, there are new incitements 
of conversation, more to ask and more to communi- 
cate I found that I had mteiebted the Danes m no 
common degiee I had crept into the boat on the 
deck and fallen asleep , but was awakened by one of 
them, about three o’clock in the afternoon, who told 
me that they had been seeking me in eveiy hole and 
corner, and insisted that I should join their party and 
di ink with them He talked English with such flu- 
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eticy, as left me wholly unable to account for the sin- 
gular and even ludicious inconectness with which he 
spoke it I went, and found some excellent wines and 
d dessert of grapes with a pme-apple The Danes 
had chiistened me Doctoi Teology, and dressed as I 
was all m black, with large shoes and black woisted 
stockings, I might ceitainly have passed very well 
for d Methodist nonssionary However I disclaimed 
my title What then may you be^ A man of 
fortune ^ No ^ — A merchant ^ No ’ — A merchant's 
traveller^ No ^ — A clerk ^ No I — Un Philosopher 
perhaps ^ It was at that time in my life, in which of 
all possible names and characteis I had the greatest 
disgust to that of ‘‘ mi Philosophe " But I was weary 
of being questioned, and rathei than be nothing, or at 
best only the abstract idea of a man, I submitted by a 
bow, even to the aspersion implied m the word ‘‘ ton 
Philosophe ” — The Dane then informed me, that all 
m the present party were Philosophers likewise Cer- 
tes we were not of the Stoick school For we drank 
and talked and sung, till we talked and sung all to- 
gether, and then we lose and danced on the deck a 
set of dances, which in one sense of the word at least, 
weie veiy intelligibly and appropi lately entitled 'leels 
The passengeis, who lay m the cabin below in all the 
agonies of sea-sickness, must have found oui baccha- 
nalian merriment 

a tune 

Harsh and of dissonant mood from their complaint ^ 

I thought so at the time , and, (by way, I suppose, of 
supporting my newly assumed philosophical chaiac- 
ter,) I thought too, how closely the greater number of 
our viitues are connected with the fear of death, and 


* [Milton's Samson Agonistes« I 661 SC] 
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how little sympathy we bestow oi? pain, wheie theie 
IS no dangei 

The two Danes were biotheis The one was a man 
with a deal white complexion, white haii, and white 
eyebrows, looked silly, and nothing that he uttered 
gave the he to his looks The othei, whom, by way 
of eminence I have called the Dane^ had likewise 
white hair, but was much shoiter than his bi other, 
with slender limbs, and a very thin face slightly pock- 
fretten This man convinced me of the justice of an 
old remark, that many a faithful poitiait m our novels 
and farces has been rashly censuied foi an outrageous 
cai mature, 01 perhaps nonentity I had retired to my 
station in the boat — he came and seated himself by 
my side, and appeared not a little tipsy He com- 
menced the conveisation in the most magmfic style, 
and, as a sort of pioneering to his own vanit} , he flat- 
tered me with such grossness ^ The paiasites of the 
old comedy weie modest m the comparison His lan- 
guage and accentuation weie so exceedingly singular, 
that I determined foi once in my life to take notes of 
a conveisation Here it follows, somewhat abridged, 
indeed, but in all other lespects as accurately as my 
memory permitted. 

The Dane Vat imagination ^ vat language I vat 
vast science I and vat eyes I vat a milk-vite forehead ^ 
O my heafen ^ vy, you’re a Got ^ 

Answer You do me too much honoui. Sir 

The Dane. O me ^ if you should dink I is flai- 
termg you No, no, no I I haf ten tousand a year — 
yes, ten tousand a yeai — ^yes, ten tousand pound a 
year^ Veil — and vat is dhat^ a mere tiifle I I 
’ouldn’t gif my sincere heart for ten times dhe money 
Yes, you’re a Got ^ I a mere man ^ But, my dear 
fnend^ dhmk of me, as a man ^ Is, is— I mean to 
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ask you now, my dear friend — is I not very eloquent^ 
Is I not speak English very fine ^ 

Answ Most admiiablyt Believe me, Sii ^ I 
have seldom heaid even a native talk so fluently 
The Dane ( Squeezing my hand uith gieat 
vehemence ) My deai fiiend^ vat an afiection and 
fidelity ve have for each odhei ^ But tell me, do tell 
me, — Is I not, now ayd den, speak some fault? Is I 
not in some wrong ? 

A^sw Why, Sn ^ peihaps it might be obseived 
by nice critics in the English language, that jou oc- 
casionally use the word Is ’ instead of ‘‘am ” In 
oui best companies we geneially say lam, and not I 
IS or Tse Excuse me, Sii ^ it is a nieie tnfie 
The Dane O I — w, ts, am, am, am Yes, yes — 
I know, I know 

Answ J am, thou he tv, ue m e, ye ai e, 
they are 

The Dane Yes, yes — ^I know, I know — Am, a^n, 
am, IS dhe and is is dhe pe}Jetkim’--}es, 

yes— and are is dlie phsquam peiflecium 

Answ And At t, Sir ^ is-- ? 

The Dane My dear fiiend' it is dhe plusquam 
perfectum, no, no— dhat is a great he, aie is dhe 
plusquam perfectuiPfi — and ^ is dhe plusquam plue- 
perfectum — {then, swinging my hand to and fo, 
and cocking his little by ight hazle eyes at me, that 
danced with vanity and wine ) — You see, my deal 
friend ^ that I too have some lehrning 

Answ Learning, Sii ? Who dares suspect it ? 
Who can listen to you foi a minute, who can even 
look at you, without perceiving the extent of it ? 

The Dane My dear friend ^ — (then with a 
would-be humble look, and in a tone of voice as f 
he was reasoning) I could not talk so of pims&ns and 
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imperfectum^ and futurum and plusquamplue pe7 
fectum, and all dhat, my dear friend ^ without so7ne 
lehrnmg ^ 

Answ Su ^ a man like you cannot talk on any sub- 
ject without discoveiing the depth of his information 
The Dane Dhe giammatic Gieek, my friend, 
ha ^ ha I ha^ (laughings and siuwging wy hand to 
andfi 0 — then with a sudden Uamition to gi eat so- 
lemmty ) Now I will tell you, my dear friend ^ Dhere 
did happen about me vat de whole histoiia of Den- 
mark record no instance about nobody else Dhe 
bishop did ask me all dhe questions about all dhe re- 
ligion m dhe Latin grammai 

Answ The grammai, Sir^ The language, I 
presume 

The Dane (A little offended ) Grammar is lan- 
guage, and language is grammar — 

Answ Ten thousand pardons ^ 

The Dane Veil, and I was only fourteen years — 
Answ Only fouiteen years old^ 

The Dane No moie. I vas fourteen ye^rs old 
— and he asked me all questions, religion and phi- 
losophy, and all in dhe Latin language— and I an- 
swered him all every one, mj dear friend ^ all m dhe 
Latin language 

Answ A prodigy^ an absolute pi odigy! 

The Dane No, no, no ^ he was a bishop, a gieat 
superintendent 

Answ, Yes ^ a bishop 

The Dane. A bishop — not a mere predicant, not 
a piediger — 

Answ My dear Sir ^ we have misunderstood each 
other I said that your answering in Latin at so early 
an age was a pi odigy, that is, a thing that is won- 
derful , that does not often happen 
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The Dane Often ^ Dhere is not von instance 
recorded in dhe whole histoiia ot Denmaik 

Answ And since then, Sir ^ 

The Dane I was sent ofer to dhe Vest Indies — 
to our Island, and dhei e I had no more to do vid books. 
No I no ^ I put my genius anodher way — and I haf 
made ten tousand pound a year Is not dhat ghemus^ 
my dear friend? — ^But vat is money’ — 1 dhink dhe 
poorest man alive my equal Yes, my dear fnend ^ 
my little fortune is pleasant to my geneious heait, be- 
cause I can do good — ^no man with so little a fortune 
ever did so much generosity —no person,— no man 
person, no 'woman person ever denies it But we are 
all Got’s children# 

Here the Hanoveiian interrupted him, and the other 
Dane, the Swede, and the Pi ussian, joined us, toge- 
ther with a young Englishman who spoke the German 
fluently, and intei preted to me many of the Prussian’s 
jokes llie Prussian was a travelling mei chant, 
turned of threescore, a hale man, tall, stiong, and 
stout, fpll of stories, gesticulations, and buffoonery, 
with the soul as well as the look of a mountebank, 
who, while he is making you laugh, picks your pocket 
Amid all his droll looks and droll gestuies, there le- 
mained one look untouched by laughter , and that one 
look was the tme face, the others were but its mask 
The Hanoverian was a pale, fat, bloated young man, 
whose father had made a laige fortune in London, as 
an army-contractor. He seemed to emulate the man- 
ners of young Englishmen of foitune. He was a 
good-natured fellow, not without information or htera- 
ture , but a most egregious coxcomb He had been 
in the habit of attend.ing the House of Commons, and 
had once spoken, as he informed me, 'with great ap- 
plause in a debating societ^, Foi this he appeared to 
2 O 
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have qualified himself with laudable industry foi he 
was perfect m Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, and 
with an accent, which forcibly reminded me of the 
Scotchman in Roderic Random, who professed to 
teach the English pronunciation, he was constantly 
deferring to my superiour judgment, whether or no I 
had pronounced this or that word with propriety, or 
“ the true delicacy ” When he, spoke, though it were 
only half a dozen sentences, he always rose , for which 
I could detect no other motive, than his partiality to 
that elegant phrase so liberally introduced in the ora- 
tions of our British legislators, “ While I am on my 
legs ” The Swede, whom for reasons that vill soon 
appear, I shall distinguish by the name of Nobility, 
was a strong-featured, scuivy-faced man, his com- 
plexion resembling, in colour, a red hot poker begin- 
ning to cool He appeared miserably dependent on 
the Dane , but was, however, incomparably the best 
infoimed and most rational of the party Indeed his 
manners and conversation discovered him to be both 
a man of the world and a gentleman The Jew was 
in the hold the French gentleman was lying on the 
deck so ill, that I could observe nothing concerning 
him, except the affectionate attentions of his servant 
to him. The poor fellow was very sick himself, and 
every now and then ran to the side of the vessel, still 
keeping his eye on his master, but letuined in a mo- 
ment and seated himself again by him, now supporting 
his head, now wipmg his forehead and talking to him 
all the while in the most soothing tones There had 
been a matrimonial squabble of a very ludicrous kind 
in the cabm, between the little German tailor and his 
little wife He had secured two beds, one for himselt 
and one for her. This had struck the httle woman as 
a very cruel action, she msisted upon their having 
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but onej and assured the mate m the most piteous 
tones, that she was his lawful wife The mate and the 
cabin boy decided m her favour, abused the httle man 
for his want of tenderness with much humour, and 
hoisted him into the same compartment with his sea- 
sick w ife This quai rel was interesting to me, as it pi o- 
cured me a bed, which I otherwise should not have had 
In the evening, a^ seven o’clock, the sea rolled 
higher, and the Dane, by means of the greater agita- 
tion, eliminated enough of what he had been swallow- 
ing to make room for a great deal more His favourite 
potation was sugai and brandy, i e z. very little warm 
water with a large quantity of brandy, sugar, and nut- 
meg His servant boy, a black-eyed Mulatto, had a 
good-natured round face, exactly the colour of the 
skin of the walnut-kernel The Dane and I were 
again seated, in the ship’s boat The con- 

versatilbn, which was now indeed rather an oration 
than a dialogue, became extravagant beyond all that I 
ever heard He told me that he had made a laige 
fortune in the island of Santa Cruz, and was now re- 
turning to Denmark to enjoy it. He expatiated on 
the style in which he meant to live, and the great un- 
dertakings which he proposed to himself to commence, 
till, the brandy aiding his vanity, and his vanity and 
garrulity aiding the brandy, he talked like a madman 
— entreated me to accompany him to Denmark — 
there I should see his mfluence with the government, 
and he would introduce me to the king, &c &c Thus 
he went on dreaming aloud, and then passing with a 
very lyrical transition to the subject of general pohtics, 
he declaimed, hke a member of the Corresponding 
Society, oibouti (not concerning,) the Rights of Man, 
and assured me that, notwithstanding his fortune, he 
thought the poorest man alive his equal, All are 
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equal, my dear friend I all are equaF Ve are all 
Got’s children The pooiest man haf the same rights 
with me Jack I Jack I some more sugar and brandy 
Dhere is dhat fellow now I He is a Mulatto— but he 
IS my equal — That’s nght, Jack ^ (taking the sugar 
and Irandy ) Here you Sir I shake hands with dhis 
gentleman ^ Shake hands with me, you dog ^ Dhere, 

dhere ^ — We are all equal my''dear friend ^ Do I 

not speak like Socrates, and Plato, and Cato — they 
were all philosophers, my dear philosophe ' all very 
great men ! — and so was Homer and Virgil — but they 
were poets Yes, yes ^ I know all about it ^ — But what 
can any body say more than this ? We are all equal, 
all Got’s children I haf ten tousand a year, but I 
am no more dhan de meanest man alive I hat no 
pride , and yet, my dear /riend ^ I can say, do ^ and 
and it is done Ha ^ ha ^ ha ^ my dear friend ^ Now 
dhere is dhat gentleman (pointing to Nobility) he is 
a Swedish baron — ^you shall see Ho ! (calling to the 
Swede) get me, will you, a bottle of wine from the 
cabin Swede — Here, Jack ’ go and get your mas- 
ter a bottle of wine from the cabin. Dane No, no, 
no I do you go now— you go yourself — you go now ^ 
Swede Pah ^ — Dane Now go I Go, I pray you 
And the Swede went 

After this the Dane commenced an harangue on 
rehgion, and mistakmg me for un philosophe m the 
continental sense of the word, he talked of Deity m a 
declamatory style, very much resembling the devotional 
rants of that rude blunderer, Mi Thomas Paine, in 
his Age of Reason, and whispered m my eai, ^hat 
damned hypocrism all Jesus Christ's business was I 
dare aver, that few men have less reason to charge 
themselves with indulging in persiflage than myself 
I should hate it, if it were only that it is a Frenchman's 
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vice, and feel a piide m avoiding it, because our own 
language is too honest to have a woi d to express it by- 
But m this instance the temptation had been too pow- 
eiful, and I have placed it on the list of my offences 
Peiicles answeied one of his dearest friends, who had 
solicited him on a case of life and death, to take an 
equivocal oath for his preservation Deheo mmm 
opitulari^ sed usque <^d Deos^ Friendship heiself 
must place her last and boldest step on this side the 
altar- What Pericles would not do to save a friend’s 
life, you may be assured, I would not hazard merely to 
mill the chocolate-pot of a drunken fools vanity till it 
frothed over Assuming a seiious look, I professed 
myself a believer, and sunk at once an hundred fa- 
thoms m his good giaces- He retired to his cabin, 
and I wrapped myself up ip my great coat, and looked 
at the watei- A beautiful white cloud of foam at mo- 
mentlf intervals coursed by the side of the \ essel with 
a roar, and little stars of dame danced and sparkled 
and went out in it and every now and then light de- 
tachments of this white cloud-like foam darted off from 
the vessel’s side, each with its own small constellation, 
over the sea, and scoured out of sight like a Tartar 
troop over a wilderness 

It was cold, the cabin was at open wai with my 
olfactories, and I found leason to rejoice in my great 
coat, a weighty high-caped, respectable rug, the collar 
of which turned over, and played the part of a night- 
cap very passably In looking up at two 01 three 
blight stars, which oscillated with the motion of the 
sails, I fell asleep, but was awakened at one o'clock, 
Monday morning, by a shower of rain, I found my- 


* TianstaUon^ It behoves me to side with my friends, but 
only as far as the gods 
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self compelled to go down into the cabin, wheie I slept 
very soundly, and awoke with a very good appetite at 
breakfast time, my nostrils, the most placable of all 
the senses, reconciled to, or indeed insensible of the 
mephitis 

Monday, September 17th, I had a long conversation 
with the Swede, who spoke with the most poignant con- 
tempt of the Dane, whom he described as a fool, purse- 
mad, but he confirmed the boasts of the Dane re- 
specting the largeness of his fortune, which he had 
acquired in the first instance as an advocate, and after- 
wards as a planter From the Dane and from himself 
I collected that he was indeed a Swedish nobleman, 
who had squandered a foitune, that was never very 
Urge, and had made over his property to the Dane, 
on whom he was now utterly dependent He seemed 
to sufier very little pain from the Dane’s insolence,, 
He was in a high degi ee humane and attentive*^to the 
English lady, who suffered most fearfully, and for 
whom he performed many little offices with a tender- 
ness and delicacy which seemed to prove real goodness 
of heart Indeed his general manneis and converse- 
tion were not only pleasing, but even mteiestmg, and 
I struggled to believe his insensibility respecting the 
Dane philosophical fortitude For though the Dane 
was now quite sober, his character oozed out of him 
at every pore And after dinner, when he was again 
flushed with wine, eveiy quarter of an hour or perhaps 
offcener he would shout out to the Swede, Ho ^ No- 
bility, go — do such a thing ^ Mi: Nobility ^ — ^tell the 
gentlemen such a story, and so forth , ” with an inso- 
lence which must have excited disgust and detestation, 
if his vulgar rants on the sacred rights of equality, 
joined to his wild havock of general grammar no less 
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than of the English language, had not rendered it so 
iriesistibly laughable 

At four o’clock I observed a wild duck swunming 
on the waves, a single solitary wild duck. It is not 
easy to conceive, how inteiesting a thing it looked m 
that round objectless deseit of waters I had asso- 
ciated such a feeling of immensity with the ocean, that 
I felt exceedingly disappointed, when I was out of sight 
of all land, at the narrowness and nearness^ as it were, 
of the circle of the horizon So little are images ca- 
pable of satisfying the obscure feelings connected with 
words In the evening the sails were lowered, lest 
we should run foul of the land, which can be seen only 
at a small distance And at four o’clock, on Tuesday 
morning, I was aw^akened by the cry of “ land ^ land ^ ” 
It was an ugly island rock at a distance on our left, 
called Heiligeland, well known to many passengers 
from^Yarmouth to Hamburg, who have been obliged 
by stormy weather to pass weeks and weeks in weary 
captivity on it, stripped of all their money by the ex- 
orbitant demands of the wretches who inhabit it So 
at least the sailors informed me — About nine o clock 
we saw the mam land, which seemed scaicely able to 
hold its head above water, low, flat, and dreary, with 
light-houses and land-marks which seemed to give a 
character and language to the dreariness We en- 
tered the mouth of the Elbe, passing Neu-werk , though 
as yet the right bank only of the iiver was visible to 
us On this I saw a chui ch, and thanked God for my 
safe voyage, not without affectionate thoughts of those 
I had left m England A,t eleven o’clock on the same 
morning we arrived at Cuxhaven, the ship dropped 
anchor, and the boat w^as hoisted out, to carry the Ha- 
noveiian and a few others on shore. The captain 
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dgieed to take us, who remained, to Hamburg for ten 
guineas, to which the Dane contributed so largely, 
that the other passengers paid but half a guinea each 
Accordingly we hauled anchor, and passed gently up 
the river At Cuxhaven both sides of the river may 
be seen in clear weather , we could now see the light 
bank only We passed a multitude of English traders 
that had been waiting many weeks for a wind In a 
short time both banks became visible, both flat and 
evidencing the labour of human hands by then extreme 
neatness On the left bank I saw a church or two in 
the distance , on the right bank we passed by steeple 
and windmill and cottage, and windmill and single 
house, windmill and windmill, and neat single house, 
and steeple These were the objects and in the suc- 
cession The shoies were veiy green and planted 
wuth trees not inelegantly Thirty five miles froui 
Cuxhaven the night came on us, and, as the navigation 
of the Elbe is perilous, we dropped anchoi 

Over what place, thought I, does the moon hang to 
your eye, my dearest friend^ To me it hung o\er 
the left bank of the Elbe Close above the moon was 
a huge volume of deep black cloud, while a very thin 
fillet crossed the middle of the orb, as narrow and thin 
and black as a nbbon of crape The long trembling 
road of moonlight, which lay on the water and reached 
to the stern of our vessel, glimmered dimly and ob- 
scurely We saw two or three lights from the right 
bank, probably from bed-rooms I felt the striking 
contrast between the silence of this majestic stream, 
whose banks are populous with men and women and 
children, and flocks and herds — between the silence 
by night of this peopled river, and the ceaseless noise, 
and uproar, and loud agitations of the desolate solitude 
of the ocean The passengers below had all retiied 
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to then beds , and I felt the interest of this quiet scene 
the moie deeply fiom the circmnstance of having just 
quitted them For the Prussian had during the whole 
of the evening displayed all his talents to captivate the 
Dane, who had admitted him into the tram of his de- 
pendents The young Englishman continued to in- 
terpret the Prus^ian^s jokes to me They were all 
without exception prctfane and abominable, but some 
sufficiently witty, and a few incidents, which he related 
in his own person, were valuable as illustrating the 
manners of the countiies in which they had taken 
place 

Five o’clock on Wednesday morning we hauled the 
anchoi, but were soon obliged to drop it again in con- 
sequence of a thick fog, which our captain feared 
would continue the whole day, hut about nine it 
cleared off, and we sailed slowly along, close by the 
shore of a very beautiful island, forty miles from Cux- 
haven, the wind continuing slack This holm or island 
is about a mile and a half m length, wedge-shaped, 
well wooded, with glades of the liveliest green, and 
lendered more interesting by the lemarkably neat 
farm-house on it It seemed made for retirement 
without solitude — a place that would allure one’s 
friends, while it precluded the impertinent calls of 
mere visiters The shores of the Elbe now became 
more beautiful, with rich meadows and trees lunmng 
like a low wall along the nver’s edge , and peering 
over them, neat houses and, (especially on the right 
bank,) a profusion of steeple-spires, Vihite, black, or 
red An instinctive taste teaches men to build then 
churches m flat countries with spire-steeples, which, 
as they cannot be refen ed to ^ny other object, point, 
as with silent finger, to the sky and stars, and some- 
times, when they reflect the brazen light of a rich 
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though rainy sun-set, appear like a pyramid of flame 
burning heavenward I remember once, and once 
only, to have seen a spire in a narrow valley of a 
mountainous country The effect was not only mean 
but ludicrous, and reminded me against my will of an 
extinguisher, the close neighbourhood of the high 
mountain, at the foot of which it stood, had so com- 
pletely dwarfed it, and deprived it of all connection 
with the sky or clouds Forty-six English miles from 
Cuxhaven, and sixteen from Hamburg, the Danish 
village Veder ornaments the left bank with its black 
steeple, and close by it is the wild and pastoral hamlet 
of Schulau Hitherto both the right and left bank, 
green to the very brmk, and level with the liver, le- 
sembled the shores of a park canal The trees and 
houses were alike low, sometimes the low trees overt- 
topping the yet lower houses, sometimes the loV 
houses rising above the yet lower trees But at^ Schu- 
lau the left bank rises at once forty oi fifty feet, and 
stares on the iiver with its perpendicular facade of 
sand, thinly patched with tufts of gieen The Elbe 
continued to present a more and more lively spectacle 
from the multitude of flshmg boats and the flocks of 
sea gulls wheeling round them, the clamorous nvals 
^ind companions of the fishermen , till we came to 
Blankaness, a most interesting village scattered amid 
scattered trees, over three hills in three divisions 
Each of the three hills stares upon the liver, with 
faces of bare sand, with which the boats with their 
bare poles, standing in files along the banks, made a 
sort of fantastic harmony Between e^oxAifagade lies 
a gieen and woody dell, each deeper than the other 
In short it is a large village made up of individual 
cottages, each cottage m the centre of its own little 
wood or orchaid, and each with its own separate path 
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a Village with a labyrinth of paths, or rather a neigh^ 
hourhood of houses * It is inhabited by fishermen 
and boat-makers, the Blankanese boats being in great 
request through the whole navigation of the Elbe, 
Here first we saw the spires of Hamburg, and from 
hence, as far as Altona, the left bank of the Elbe is 
uncommonly pleasing, considered as the vicinity of an 
industrious and repuhiiean city — in that style of beauty, 
or rather prettiness, that might tempt the citizen into 
the countiy, and yet giatify the taste which he had 
acquired in the town Summer-houses and Chinese 
show-work are everywhere scattered along the high 
and green banks , the boards of the farm-houses left 
unplastered and gaily painted with green and yellow , 
and scarcely a tree not cut into shapes and made to 
remind the human being of his own power and intel- 
figence instead of the wisdom of nature Still, how- 
ever, these aie links of connection between town and 
country, and far better than the affectation of tastes 
and enjoyments for w^hich mens’ habits have disquali- 
fied them. Pass them by on Saturdays and Sundays 
with the buighers of Hamburg smoking their pipes, the 
women and children feasting m the alcoves of box 
and yew, and it becomes a nature of its own. On 
Wednesday, foui o’clock, we left the vessel, and pass- 
ing with trouble through the huge masses of shipping 
that seemed to choke the wide Elbe from Altona up- 
ward, we were at length landed at the Boom House, 
Hamburg. 
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LETTER II To aXady 


Ratzeburg 

Meine liehe Freundinn, 

S EE hoiv natural the Gey maoi comes fy om we, 
though I have not yet been six weeks m the 
countiy ^ — almost as fluently as English from my 
neighbour the Amtsschy eibey , (or public secietary,) 
who as often as we meet, though it should be half a 
dozen times in the same day, never fails to greet me 
with — “ * * ddam your phot unt eye?, my dearest 
Englander f vhee goes it — which is certainly a 

proof of great generosity on his part, these words being 
his whole stock of English I had, however, a better 
reason than the desire of displaying my proficiency 
for I wished to put you in good humour with a lan- 
guage, from the acquirement of which I have promised 
myself much edification and the means too of com- 
municating a new pleasure to you and your sister, 
during our winter readings And how can I do this 
better than by pointing out its gallant attention to the 
ladies^ Our English afi&x, is, I believe, confined 
either to words denved from the Latin, as actyessy 
directressy &c or from the French, as mistress^ ducJiesSy 
and the like But the German, inuy enables us to 
designate the sex in every possible relation of life 
Thus the Amtmann s lady is the Frau Amtmanmnn 
— ^the secretary’s wife, (by the bye the handsomest 
woman I have yet seen m Germany,) is die allerliehste 
Fy au Amtsschreihey inn — the colon efs lady, die Frau 
Ohristinyiov Cohnellinn — ^and even the parson’s wife, 
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die Fifau Pastoiiinn But I am especially pleased 
with their Freundinn^ which, unhke the arnica of the 
Romans, is seldom used but m its best and purest 
sense Now, I know it will be said, that a friend is 
already something more than a friend, when a man 
feels an anxiety to express to himself that this friend 
IS a female , but this I deny — ^in that sense at least in 
which the objection^ will be made 1 would hazard 
the impeachment of heresy, rather than abandon my 
belief that there is a sex in our souls as well as in their 
perishable garments, and he who does not feel it, 
never truly loved a sister — nay, is not capable even of 
loving a wife as she deseives to be loved, if she indeed 
be woithy of that holy name 
Now I know, my gentle friend, what you are mur- 
murmg to yourself — This is so like him ^ running 
away after the first bubble, that chance has blown off 
from*the surface of his fancy » when one is anxious to 
learn where he is and what he has seen Well then ^ 
that I am settled at Ratzehurg, with my motives and 

the paiticulars of my journey hither, will 

inform you My first letter to him, with which doubt- 
less he has edified your whole fireside, left me safely 
landed at Hamburg on the Elbe Stairs, at the Boom 
House While standing on the stairs, I ivas amused 
by the contents of the passage-boat which crosses the 
river once or twice a day from Hamburg to Haarburg. 
It was stowed close with all people of all nations, m 
all so^s of dresses , the men all with pipes in then 
mouths, and these pipes of all shapes and fancies — 
straight and wreathed, simple and complex, long and 
short, cane, clay, porcelain, wood, tin, silver, and ivory , 
most of them with silver chains and silver bole-covers. 
Pipes and boots aie the first univeisal characteristic 
of the male Hamburgeis that would strike the eye of 
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d raw traveller Bat I forget my promise of journa- 
lizing as much as possible — Therefore, Septr l9tJi 
Afternoon My companion who, you recollect, speaks 
the French language with unusual propriety, had formed 
a kind of confidential acquaintance with the emigrant, 
who appeared to be a man of sense, and whose manners 
were those of a perfect gentleman He seemed about 
fifty or rather more Whatever is unpleasant in 
French manners from excess in the degree, had been 
softened down by age or afSiction, and all that is 
delightful in the hind, alacrity and delicacy in little 
attentions, &c remained, and without bustle, gesticu- 
lation, or disproportionate eagerness His demea- 
nour exhibited the mmute philanthrophy of a polished 
Frenchman, tempeied by the sobriety of the English 
character disunited from its reserve Theie is some- 
thing strangely attractive in the character of a gentle- 
man when you apply the word emphatically, and yet 
in that sense of the term which it is more easy io feel 
than to define It neither includes the possession of 
high moral excellence, nor of necessity even the orna- 
mental graces of manner I have now in my mind’s 
eye a person whose hfe would scarcely stand scrutiny 
even in the court of honour, much less in that of con- 
science, and his manners, if nicely observed, would 
of the two excite an idea of awkwardness rather than 
of elegance and yet eveiy one who conversed with 
him felt and acknowledged the gentleman The se- 
cret of the matter, I believe to be this — we feel the 
gentlemanly character present to us, whenever, under 
all the circumstances of social intercourse, the tnvial 
not less than the important, through the whole detail 
of his manners and deportment, and with the ease of a 
habit, a person shews respect to others in such a way, 
as at the same time imphes m his own feelings an 
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habitual and assured anticipation of recipiocal lespect 
from them to himself In short, the gentlemanly cha- 
racter anses out of the feeling of Equality acting, as a 
Habit, yet flexible to the varieties of Rank, and mo- 
dified without being disturbed or superseded by them 
This description will perhaps explain to you the ground 
of one of your own reinaiks, as I was englishmg to 
you the interesting dialogue concerning the causes of 
the corruption of eloquence “ What perfect gentle- 
men these old Romans must have been ^ I was im- 
pressed, I remember, with the same feeling at the time 
I was reading a translation of Cicero’s philosophical 
dialogues and of his epistolary correspondence while 
in Pliny’s Letters I seemed to have a diffeient feeling 
— ^he gave me the notion of a very Jine gentleman ” 
You uttered the words as if you had felt that the ad- 
junct had injured the substance and the increased de- 
giee altered the kind Pliny was the courtier of an 
absolute monarch — Cicero an anstociatic lepublican 
For this reason the character of gentleman, m the 
sense to which I have confined it, is frequent in Eng- 
land, lare in France, and found, where it is found, m 
age or the latest pei lod of manhood , while in Germany 
the character is almost unknown. But the propei 
antipode of a gentleman is to be sought for among the 
Anglo-American democrats 

I owe this digiession, as an act of justice to this 
amiable Frenchman, and of humihation for myself 
For m a httle controversy between us on the subject 
of French poetry, he made me feel my own ill beha- 
viour by the silent reproof of contrast, and when I 
afterwards apologized to him for the warmth of my 
language, he answered me with a cheerful expression 
of surpnse, and an immediate compliment, which a 
gentleman might both make with digmty and receive 
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with pleasme I was pleased, therefore, to find it 
agreed on, that we should, if possible^ take up our 
quarters m the same house My friend went with 
him m search of an hotel, and I to delivei my letters 
of recommendation 

I walked onward at a brisk pace, enlivened not so 
much by any thing I actually saw, as by the confused 
sense that I was for the first time in my life on the 
continent of our planet. I seemed to myself like a 
liberated bird that had been hatched in an aviary, who 
now, after his first soar of freedom, poises himself in 
the upper air. Very naturally I began to wonder at 
all things, some for being so like and some for being 
so unlike the things in England — Dutch women with 
large umbrella hats shooting out half a yard before 
them, with a prodigal plumpness of petticoat behind — 
the women of Hamburg with caps plaited on the caul 
with silver, or gold, or both, bordered round with stif- 
fened lace, which stood out befoie their eyes, but not 
lower, so that the eyes sparkled through it — the Ha- 
noverian women with the fore part of the head bare, 
then a stiff lace standmg up hke a wall perpendicular 
on the cap, and the cap behind tailed with an enor- 
mous quantity of ribbon which lies or tosses on the 
back 


Their visnomies seem’d like a goodly banner 
Spread m defiance of all enemies ” 

^The ladies all m English dresses, all rouged,, and 

all with bad teeth which you notice instantly from 
their contrast to the almost animal, too glossy mo- 
ther-of-pearl whiteness and the regularity of the teeth 
of the laughing, loud-talking country-women and ser- 
vant-girls, who, with their clean white stockings and 
with slippers without heel quarters, tripped along the 
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dirty streets, as if they were secured by a charm from 
the dirt with a lightness too, which surpnsed me, 
who had always considered it as one of the annoyances 
of sleeping in an Inn, that I had to clatter up stairs 
m a pair of them The streets narrow , to my Eng- 
lish nose sufficiently offensive, and explaining at first 
sight the universal use of boots , without any appro- 
pnate path for the fort-passengers , the gable ends of 
the houses all towards the street, some in the ordinary 
triangular form and entire as the botanists say , but 
the greater number notched and scolloped with more 
than Chinese grotesqueness. Above all, I was struck 
with the profusion of windows, so large and so many, 
that the houses look all glass Mr Pitt’s window 
tax, with its pretty little additimab sprouting out 
from it like young toadletaton the hack of a Surinam 
toad, would certainly improve the appearance of the 
Hamburg houses, which have a shght summer look, 
not in keeping with their size, incongruous with the 
climate, and precluding that feeling of retirement and 
self-content, which one wishes to associate with a 
house in a noisy city But a conflagration would, I 
fear, be the previous requisite to the production of any 
architectural beauty m Hamburg • for verily it is a 
filthy town I moved on and crossed a multitude of 
ugly bridges, with huge black deformities of water 
wheels close by them* The water intersects the cit/ 
every where, and would have furnished to the genius 
of Italy the capabilities of all that is most beautiful 
and magnificent in architecture It might have been 
the rival of Venice, and it is huddle and ugliness, 
stench and stagnation The Jungfer SUeg, (that is. 
Young Ladies’ Walk), to which my letters directed 
me, made an exception. It was a walk ov promenade 
planted with treble rows of elm trees, which, being 
2 P 
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yeaily pruned and cropped, remain slim and dwarf- 
hke This walk occupies one side of a square piece 
of water, with many swans on it perfectly tame, and, 
moving among the swans, shewy pleasure-boats with 
ladies in them, rowed by their husbands or lovers 
(Some pmag'iaphs have been here omitted ) 
****#thus embariassed by sad and solemn politeness 
still more than by broken English, it sounded like the 
voice of an old fiiend when I heard the emigi ant’s 
servant inquiring after me He had come for the 
purpose of guidmg me to our hotel Through streets 
and streets I pressed on as happy as a child, and, I 
doubt not, with a childish expression of wonderment 
in my busy eyes, amused by the wicker waggons with 
movable benches across them, one behind the othei, 
(these were the hackney coaches ,) amused b}^ the 
sign-boards of the shops, on which all the articles sold 
within are painted, and that too very exactly, -though 
m a grotesque confusion, (a useful substitute for lan- 
guage in this great mart of nations ,) amused with the 
incessant tinkling of the shop and house door bells, 
the bell hanging over each door and struck with a 
small iron rod at every entrance and exit , — and 
finally, amused by looking in at the windows, as I 
passed along, the ladies and gentlemen drinking 
coffee or playmg cards, and the gentlemen all smok- 
ing 1 wished myself a painter, that I might have 
sent you a sketch of one of the card parties The 
long pipe of one gentleman rested on the table, its 
bole half a yard from his mouth, fuming like a censei 
by the fish-pool — ^the other gentleman, who was deal- 
ing the cards, and of couise had both hands employed, 
held his pipe in his teeth, which hangmg down be- 
tvreen his knees, smoked beside his ancles Hogarth 
himself never drew a moie ludicrous distortion both 
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of attitude and physiognomy, than this effort occa- 
sioned nor was there wanting beside it one of those 
beautiful female faces which the same Hogarth, in 
whom the satirist never extinguished that love of 
beauty which belonged to him as a poet, so often and 
so gladly introduces, as the central figure, in a crowd 
of humorous deformities, which figure, (such is the 
power of true genius ’ ) neither acts, nor is meant to 
act as a contiast, but diffuses through all, and over 
each of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and human 
kindness , and, even when the attention is no longer 
consciously directed to the cause of this feeling, still 
blends its tenderness with our laughter and thus 
prevents the instructive merriment at the whims of 
nature or the foibles or humouis of our fellowmen 
from degenerating mto the heait-poison of contempt 
or hatred 

OxkT^tliotel DIE WILDE MAN, (the sign of which was 
no bad likeness of the landlord, who had ingrafted on 
a very grim face a restless grin, that was at every man’s 
service, and which indeed, like an actor rehearsing to 
himself, he kept playing in ea^pectation of an occasion 
for it) — neither our hotels I say, nor its landlaid were 
of the genteelest class But it has one gieat advan- 
tage for a stranger, by being m the market place, and 
the next neighbour of the huge church of St Nicholas 
a church with shops and houses built up against it, 
out of which wens and warts its high massy steeple 
rises, necklaced near the top with a round of large 
gilt balls A better pole-star could scarcely be de- 
sired Long shall I retain the impression made on 
my mind by the awful echo, so loud and long and 
tremulous, of the deep-toned clock within this church, 
which awoke me at two m the morning from a dis- 
tressful dream, occasioned, I beheve, by the feather 
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bed, wbich is used here instead of bed-clothes I will 
rather carry my blanket about with me like a wild In- 
dian, than submit to this abominable custom Our emi- 
grant acquaintance was, we found, an intimate friend 
of the celebrated Abbe de Lisle and from the large 
fortune which he possessed under the monarchy, had 
rescued sufficient not only for independence, but for 
respectability He had offend«^d some of his fellow- 
emigrants in London, whom he had obliged with con- 
siderable sums, by a refusal to make further advances, 
and in consequence of their intrigues had received an 
order to quit the kingdom I thought it one proof of 
his innocence, that he attached no blame either to the 
alien act, or to the minister who had exerted it against 
him , and a still greater, that he spoke of London 
with rapture, and of his favourite niece, who had mar- 
ned and settled in England, with all the fervour and 
all the pride of a fond parent A man sent by force 
out of a country, obliged to sell out of the stocks at a 
great loss, and exiled from those pleasures and that 
style of society which habit had rendered essential to 
his happiness, whose predominant feelings were yet 
aU of a private nature, resentment for friendship out- 
raged, and anguish for domestic aifections interrupted 
— such a man, I thmk, I could dare warrant guiltless 
of e^pionnage in any service, most of all in that of 
the present Frendi Directory He spoke with ecstasy 
of Pans under the Monarchy and yet the par- 
ticular facts, which made up his description, left as 
deep a conviction on my mind, of French worthless- 
ness, as his own tale had done of emigrant ingratitude 
Since my arnval in Germany, I have not met a single 
person, even among those who abhor the Revolution, 
that spoke with favour, or even charity, of the French 
emigrants Though the belief of their influence m 
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the organization of this disastrous war, (from the hor- 
rours of which, North Germany deems itself only re- 
prieved, not secured,) may have some share m tlie 
general aversion with which they are regarded yet I 
am deeply persuaded that the far greater pait is owing 
to their own profligacy, to their treacheiy and hard- 
heartedness to each other, and the domestic misery or 
corrupt principles wh^jjh so many of them have carried 
into the families of then protectors My heart dilated 
with honest piide, as I recalled to mind the stern yet 
amiable characters of the English patriots, who sought 
refuge on the Continent at the Restoration I O let 
not our civil war under the first Charles be paralleled 
with the French revolution * In the former, the cha- 
lice overflowed from excess of pnnciple , m the latter, 
from the fermentation of the dregs I The former, 
was a civil war between the virtues and virtuous pre- 
judices of the two parties , the latter, between the 
vices The Venetian glass of the French monarchy 
shivered and flew asunder with the working of a 
double poison 

Sept 20th I was introduced to Mr Klopstock, 
the brother of the poet, who again introduced me 
to professor Ebeling, an intelligent and lively man, 
though deaf so deaf, indeed, that it was a painful 
effort to talk with him, as we were obliged to drop all 
our pearls into a huge ear-trumpet From this cour- 
teous and kmd-hearted man of letters, (1 hope, the 
German literati in general may resemble this first 
specimeu^) I heard a tolerable Italian pun, and an 
interesting anecdote When Buonaparte was m Italy, 
having been irritated by some instance of perfidy, he 
said in a loud and vehement tone, in a public com-^ 
pany — a true proverb, gh Itakam tuUi lor 
drom"* — (that is, the Itakam all phmderen ) A 
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lady had the courage to reply, Non tutU , ma 
BUONA PARTE,” {not ally hut a good party or Buo- 
naparte ) This, I confess, sounded to my ears, as 
one of the many good things that might have heen 
said The anecdote is more valuable , for it instances 
the ways and means of French insinuation Hoche 
had received much infoimation concerning the face of 
the country from a map of unusual fulness and accu- 
racy, the maker of which, he heard, resided at Diis- 
seldorf At the storming of Dusseldorf by the French 
army, Hoche previously ordered, that the house and 
property of this man should be preserved, and in- 
trusted the performance of the ordei to an officer on 
whose troop he could rely Finding afterwards, that 
the man had escaped befoie the storming commenced, 
Hoche exclaimed, “He had no leason to flee ^ It is 
for such men, not against them, that the French na- 
tion makes war, and consents to shed the blood "of its 
children ” You remember Milton^s sonnet — 

** The great Fmathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when, temple and tower 
Went to the ground"^ * 

Now though the Dusseldorf map-maker may stand m 
the same relation to the Theban bard, as the snail, 
that marks its path by lines of film on the wall it 
creeps over, to the §agle that soars sunward and beats 
the tempest with its wings, it does not therefoie fol- 
low, that the Jacobin of France may not be as valiant 
a general and as good a politician, as the madman of 
Macedon 

From Professor Ebehng’s Mr Klopstock accom- 
pamed my friend and me to his own house, where I 


[Sonnet viii " Captain, or Colonel, or Kmght in aj ms j 
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saw a fine bust of his brothei There was a solemn 
and heavy greatness in his countenance, which cor- 
responded to my preconceptions of his style and ge- 
nius — I saw there, likewise, a very fine portrait of 
Lessing, whose works are at present the chief object 
of my admiration His eyes were uncommon!} like 
mine, if anything, rather larger and more prominent 
But the lowei part of his face and his nose—O what 
an exquisite expiession of elegance and sensibility ^ — 
There appeared no depth, weight, or comprehensive- 
ness in the forehead — The whole face seemed to say, 
that Lessing was a man of quick and voluptuous feel- 
ings , of an active but light fancy , acute , yet acute 
not m the obseivation of actual life, but in the ar- 
rangements and management of the ideal world, that 
is, in taste, and in metaphysics I assure you, that I 
wrote these very words in my memorandum-book 
with 4he portrait before my eyes, and when I knew 
nothing of Lessing but his name, and that he was a 
German writer of eminence 
We consumed two hours and moie over a bad dm- 
nei, at the table dhdte Patience at a Geiman 
ordmaTy^ smiling at time ” The Germans are the 
worst cooks in Europe There is placed for every 
two persons a bottle of common wme — Rhenish and 
Claret alternately, but m the houses of the opulent, 
dunng the many and long inteivals of the dinner, the 
servants hand rpund glasses of richer wines At the 
Lord of Culpm*s they came m this order. Burgundy 
— Madeira — Port — Frontmiac — ^Pacchiaretti — Old 
Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock again — Bi- 
shop, and lastly. Punch. A tolerable quantum^ me- 
thinks * The last dish at the ordinary, viz slices of 
roast poik, (for all the larger dishes are brought in, 
cut up, and first handed round and then set on the 
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table,) with stewed prunes and other sweet fruits, and 
this followed by cheese and butter, with plates of ap- 
pies, reminded me of Shakespeare, ® and Shakespeare 
put it in my head to go to the French comedy 

Bless me ^ why it is worse than our modern English 
plays I The first act informed me, that a court mar- 
tial IS to be held on a Count V^tion, who had drawn 
his sword on the Colonel, his brother-in-law The 
officers plead in his behalf — ^in vain I His wife, the 
ColoneVs sister, pleads with most tempestuous agonies 
- — in vain ^ She falls into hysterics and faints away, 
to the dropping of the inner curtain I In the second 
act sentence of death is passed on the Count — his 
wife, as frantic and hystencal as before moie sq 
(good industiious creature I) she could not be. The 
third and last act, the wife still frantic, very frantic 
indeed I — ^the soldiers just about to fire, the handerchief 
actually dropped, when reprieve^ leprieve I is heard 
from behmd the scenes and m comes Prince Some-* 
body, pardons the Count, and the wife is still frantic, 
only with joy , that was all I 

O dear lady I this is one of the cases, in which 
laughter is followed by melancholy for such is the 
Jcind of diama, whidi is now substituted eveiy where 
for Shakespeare and Racine You well know, that I 
offer violence to my own feelings in joining these 
names. But however meanly I may think of the 


* ** $lmder I "bTuised my slim with playing with sword and 

dagger for a dish of stewed prunes, and by my troth I cannot 
abide the smell of hot meat since So again, JElvans* ** 1 
'^ill make an end of my dinner there’s pippins and cheese to 
come ” [Merry Wives of Wmdsor Act i Sc t and Sc 3, 
S C] 
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French serious drama, even in its most perfect spe- 
cimens , and with whatever nght I may complain of 
its perpetual falsification of the language, and of the 
connections and transitions of thought, which Nature 
has appropriated to states of passion , still, however, 
the French tragedies are consistent works of art, and 
the offspring of great intellectual power. Preserving 
a fitness in the part«, and a harmony in the whole, 
they form a nature of their own, though a false na- 
ture Still they excite the minds of the spectators to 
active thought, to a striving after ideal excellence. 
The soul IS not stupified into meie sensations by a 
worthless sympathy with our own ordinary sufferings, 
or an empty curiosity for the surpnsing, undignified 
by the language 01 the situations which awe and de- 
light the imagination. What, (I would ask of the 
crowd, that press forward to the pantomimic tragedies 
and weeping comedies of Kotzebue and his imitators®), 
what are you seeking ? Is it comedy ^ But in the 
comedy of Shakespeare and Mohere the more accu- 
rate my knowledge, and the more profoundly I think, 
the greater is the satisfaction that mingles with my 
laughter For though the qualities which these 
writers pourtray are ludicious indeed, either from the 
kind or the excess, and exquisitely ludicrous, yet are 
they the natural growth of the human mind and such as, 
with more or less change m the drapery, I can apply 
to my own heart, or at least to whole classes of my 
fellow-creatures How often are not the moralist 
and the metaphysician obliged for the happiest illus- 
trations of general truths and the suhoidinate laws of 
human thought and action to quotations, not only from 
the tragic characters, hut equally from the JaqueS|^ 


[See note at the end of this letter ] 
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FalstafF, and even from the fools and clowns of Shakes- 
peare, or from the Miser, Hypochondnast, and Hy- 
pocrite, of Mohere ^ Say not, that I am recommending 
abstractions for these class-characteristics, which con- 
stitute the instructiveness of a character, are so mo- 
dified and particularized in each person of the Shakes- 
perian Drama, that hfe itself does not excite moie 
distinctly that sense of individuality which belongs to 
real existence Paradoxical as it may sound, one of 
the essential properties of geometry is not less essen 
tial to dramatic excellence, and, (if I may mention 
his name without pedantry to a lady,) Anstotle has 
accordingly required of the poet an involution of the 
universal in the individual The chief differences are, 
that m geometry it is the universal truth itself, which 
IS uppermost in the consciousness, m poetry the indi- 
vidual form m which the truth is clothed With the 
ancients, and not less with the elder dramatists of 
England and France, both comedy and tiagedy were 
considered as kinds of poetry They neithei sought m 
comedy to make us laugh merely, much less to make us 
laugh by wry faces, accidents of jargon, slang phrases 
for the day, or the clothing of common-place morals 
in metaphors drawn from the shops or mechanic oc- 
cupations of their characters , nor did they condescend 
in tragedy to wheedle away the applause of the spec- 
tators, by representing before them fac-similes of then 
own mean selves in all their existing meanness, or to 
work on their sluggish sympathies by a pathos not a 
whit more respectable than the maudlin tears of 
drunkenness. Their tragic scenes were meant to 
affect us indeed, but within the bounds of pleasure, 
and m union with the activity both of our understand- 
ing and imagination They wished to transport the 
mind to a sense of its possible greatness, and to im- 
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plant the germs of that greatness during the tem- 
porary oblivion of the woithless thing, we are” and 
of the peculiar state, in which each man happens to 
be , suspending oui individual recollections and lulling 
them to sleep amid the music of nobler thoughts 
Hold f — (methmks I hear the spokesman of the 
crowd reply, and we will listen to him I am the 
plaintiff, and he the defendant ) 

Defendant Hold I are not our modern sen- 
timental plays filled with the best Christian morality ^ 
Plaintiff Yes ^ just as much of it, and just 
that part of it, which you can exercise without a single 
Christian virtue— without a single sacrifice that is 
really painful to you ^ — ^just as much as Jiatte'ts you, 
sends you away pleased with your own heaits, and quite 
reconciled to your vices, which can never be thought 
very ill of, when they keep such good company, and 
walk hknd in hand with so much compassion and ge- 
nerosity , adulation so loathsome, that you would spit 
in the man’s face who dared offer it to you in a pri- 
vate company, unless you interpieted it as insulting 
irony, you appiopriate with infinite satisfaction, when 
you share the garbage with the whole stye, and gobble 
it out of a common tiough No Caesar must pace 
your boards — no Antony, no royal Dane, no Orestes, 
no Andiomache ^ — 

D No or as few of them as possible What 
has a plain citizen of London, or Hamburg, to do 
with your kings and queens, and your old school-boy 
Pagan heroes ? Besides, every body knows the sto- 
nes, and what curiosity can we feel 

P What, Sir, not for the manner ?— not for the 
delightful language of the poet ’ — not for the situa- 
tions, the action and reaction of the passions ? 

D. You are hasty, Sir I the only cunositj, we 
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feel, IS in the story and how can we he anxious con- 
cerning the end of a play, or be surpnsed by it, when 
we know how it will turn out^ 

P Your pardon, for having mteriupted you! we 
now understand each other You seek then, in a tra- 
gedy, which wise men of old held for the highest 
effort of human genius, the same gratification, as that 
you receive from a new novel, the last German ro- 
mance, and other dainties of the day, which can he 
enjoyed but once. If you carry these feelings to the 
sister art of Painting, Michael Angelo’s Sixtme Cha- 
pe], and the Scnpture Gallery of Raphael can expect 
no favour from you You know all about them be- 
forehand, and are, doubtless, more familiar with the 
subjects of those paintings, than with the tragic tales 
of the histone or heroic ages There is a consist- 
ency, therefore, in your preference of contemporary 
writers, for the great men of foimer times, those at 
least who were deemed great by our ancestors, sought 
so little to gratify this kind of curiosity, that they 
seemed to have regarded the stor?/ in a not much 
higher light, than the painter regaids his canvass as 
that on, not b^, which they were to display their ap- 
propnate excellence No work, resembling a tale or 
romance, can well shew less variety of invention in 
the incidents, or less anxiety in weaving them together, 
than the Don Quixote of Cervantes Its admirers 
feel the disposition to go back and re-peruse some 
precedmg chapter, at least ten times for once that they 
find any eagerness to hurry forwards or open the 
book on those parts which they best recollect, even as 
we visit those friends oftenest whom we love most, and 
with whose characters and actions we are the most 
intimately acquainted. In the divine Ariosto, (as his 
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countrymen call this, their darling poet,) I question 
whether there be a single tale of his own invention, 
or the elements of which, were not famliar to the 
readers of old romance ” I will pass by the an- 
cient Greeks, who thought it even necessary to the 
fable of a tragedy, that its substance should be pre- 
viously known That there had been at least fifty 
tragedies with the sam^e title, would be one of the mo- 
tives which determined Sophocles and Eunpides, m 
the choice of Electra, as a subject But Milton — 

D Aye Milton, indeed ^ — ^but do not Dr Johnson 
and other great men tell us, that nobody now reads 
Miltpn but as a task ? 

P So much the worse for them, of whom this can 
be truly said I But why then do jou pretend to ad- 
mire Shakespeare ? The greater part, if not all, of 
hue dramas were, as far as the names and the mam in- 
cidents are concerned, already stock plays. All the 
stones, at least, on which they are built, pre-existed 
m the chronicles, ballads, or translations of contempo- 
rary or pi eceding English writers Why, I repeat, do 
you pretend to admire Shakespeare ^ Is it, perhaps, 
that you only pretend to admire him^ Howevei, as 
once for all, you have dismissed the well-known events 
and personages of history, or the epic muse, what have 
you taken m their stead? Whom has your tragic 
muse armed with her bowl and dagger? the senti- 
mental muse I should have said, whom you have seated 
in the throne of tragedy ^ What heroes has she real ed 
on her buskins ? 

D O I our good fiaends and next-door neighbours 
— ^honest tradesmen, vahant tars, Ingh-spinted halt- 
pay ofiSlcers, philanthropic Jews, virtuous courtezans, 
tender-hearted braziers, and sentimental rat-catchers ^ 
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— (a little bluff or so, but all our very generous, ten- 
der-hearted characters are a little rude or misanthro- 
pic, and all our misanthropes very tender-hearted ) 

P But I pray you, friend, m what actions great or 
interesting, can such men be engaged^ 

D They give away a great deal of money, find 
iich dowries for young men and maidens who have all 
other good qualities , they brow-beat lords, baronets, 
and justices of the peace, (for they are as bold as 
Hector I) — ^they lescue stage coaches at the instant 
they are falling down precipices , carry away infants 
m the sight of opposing armies , and some of our per- 
formers act a muscular able-bodied man to such per- 
fection, that our dramatic poets, who always have the 
actors in their eye, seldom fail to make their favounte 
male character as strong as Samson And then they 
take such prodigious leaps 1 1 And what is done on 
the stage is more striking even than what is acted I 
once remember such a deafening explosion, that I could 
not hear a word of the play for half an act after it 
and a little real gunpowder being set fire to at the same 
time, and smelt by all the spectators, the naturalness 
of the scene was quite astonishing ^ 

P But how can you connect with such men and 
such actions that dependence of thousands on the fate 
of one, which gives so lofty an interest to the person- 
ages of Shakespeare, and the Greek Tragedians? 
How can you connect with them that subhmest of all 
feelings, the power of destiny and the controlling might 
of heaven, which seems to elevate the chaiacters which 
sink beneath its irresistible blow ? 

D O mere fancies ^ We seek and find on the pre- 
sent stage our own wants and passions, our own vexa- 
tions, losses, and embarrassments 
P It IS your own poor pettifogging nature then, 
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which you desire to have represented before you ^ — 
not human nature in its height and vigoui ^ But 
surely you might find the former with all its joys and 
sorrows, more conveniently m your own houses and 
parishes ' 

D True’ but here comes a difference Fortune 
IS blind, but the poet has his eyes open, and is besides 
as complaisant as fortune is capiicious He makes 
evei y thing tui n out exactly as we would wish it He 
gratifies us by representing those as hateful or con- 
temptible whom we hate and wish to despise 

P (aside ) That is, he gratifies your envy by libel- 
ling your superiouis 

D He makes all those precise moralists, who affect 
to be better than their neighbours, turn out at last 
abject hypocrites, traitors, and hard-hearted villains, 
and your men of spiiit, who take their girl and their 
glass yith equal freedom, prove the true men of ho- 
nour, and, (that no part of the audience may lemain 
unsatisfied,) reform in the last scene, and leave no 
doubt on the minds of the ladies, that they will make 
most faithful and excellent husbands though it does 
seem a pity, that they should be obhged to get nd of 
qualities which had made them so interesting ^ Be- 
sides, the poor become nch all at once, and in the 
final matrimonial choice the opulent and high-born 
themselves are made to confess, that virtue is the 

ONLY TRUE NOBILIT^, AND THAT A LOVELY WOMAN 
IS A DOWRY OF HERSELF I ^ 

P Excellent ^ But you have forgotten those bril- 
liant flashes of loyalty, those patnotic praises of the 
King and Old England, which, especially if conveyed 
in a metaphor from the ship or the shop, so often soli- 
cit and so unfailingly receive the pubhc plaudit I I 
give your prudence credit for the omission For the 
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whole system of your drama is a moral and intellectual 
Jacobinism of the most dangerous kind, and those 
common-place rants of loyalty are no better than hy- 
pocnsy in your playwiights, and your own sympathy 
with them a gross self-delusion Foi the whole secret 
of dramatic populanty consists with you in the confu- 
sion and subversion of the natural order of things, 
their causes and their eflPects m the excitement of 
surprise, by representing the qualities of liberality, 
refined feeling, and a nice sense of honour, (those 
things rather which pass among you for such), m per, 
sons and in classes of life where expenence teaches us 
least to expect them, and in rewaiding with all the 
sympathies, that are the dues of virtue, those criminals 
whom law, reason, and religion have excommunicated 
from our esteem I 

And now — good night I Truly I I might have writ- 
ten this last sheet without having gone to Germany, 
but I fancied myself talking to you by your own fire- 
side, and can you think it a small pleasure to me to 
forget now and then, that I am not theie^ Besides, 
you and my other good friends have made up your 
minds to me as I am, and from whatever place I write 
you will expect that part of ray “ Travels” will consist 
of the excursions in my own mind 


" Kotzebue and his imitators ” Note 

Kotzebue was born May 3rd 1761, at Weimar, assassinated 
at Manheim, as being a “ foe to freedom and too great friend 
to Kussia ” his adopted country, March 1 1 th, 1 81 9 His father, 
a counsellor of legation, died early, and left him to the sole care 
of the young widow his mother, whose mind seems to have 
moulded his so far as early influences could mould it 

« According to my judgment,” says Mr Taylor in his Survey 
of German Poetry, Kotzebue is the greatest dramatic gemus 
that Europe has evolved since Shakespeare In the hundred- 
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fold variety of his effusions are compiehended plays of every 
foim farces, — melodiamas, — mixt or sentimental diamas, Mi 
santhropy and Repentance (known on our stage as fhe Siran 
ger)y The Nairn at Son, &c — household tragedies, — classical 
tragedies — and especially that vastei and more difficult form of 
art, which may best be denominated the gothic tragedy, of 
which Shakespeare s Macbeth and Schiller*s Wilhelm Tell,’* 
(Macbeth and — Wilhelm Tell ') **are peihaps the noblest spe 
cimens, but of which Kotzebue has added a full score to the 
dramatic repertory of Eu,fope Virgin of the Sun, Spaniardi in 
Feru, Count of Burgundy, Guhtavui, Vasa^* <SiC 
Mr Carlyle thinks that this playwright has added nothing to 
the dramatic repmioiy of Europe “Kotzebue,” says he, in 
his animated Review of the Survey, — “Kotzebue, whom all 
nations and kmdieds and tongues and peoples, his own people 
the foremost, after playing with him foi some foolish hour, have 
swept out of doors as a lifeless bundle of dyed lags, is here 
scientifically examined, measured, pulse felt, and pronounced to 
be living and a divinity ” “ buch is the table,” says he, after 
giving a sarcastic sketch of one of his plays, 'which Mr Taylor 
has spread for pilgnms in the Prose Wilderness ot Life thus 
does he sit like a kind host ready to carve, and though the 
viands and beverage are but, as it were, stewed garlic, Yar 
mouth herrings, and blue rum, praises them as ‘ stimulant, and 
courteously presses the um\ erse to fall to ” 

ibis IS substantially the same doctrine as that of my Father s 
first Letter from Germany, which I believe to be unexception- 
able, though I doubt whether the application of it to Kotzebue 
has not been a little too sweeping I sUck to the principle of 
giving Old Nick his due and a Jortiori all whom the world as- 
set lates with him The genius of Kotzebue was a theatrical 
lather than a dramatic genius, and hence its products were in 
their nature transitory, though I cannot agree with Mr Taylor 
that “all comedies are local and tiansient ’* Ihe Present 
lends her most powerful aid to those who rely upon her aid 
alone, and pay no homage to the Permanent I should think that 
Kotzebue was as great a master of stage effect, as Whitfield of 
effect in the pulpit, and was as warm an enthusiast in his lower 
vocation as the field preacher m his loftier one it may he seen 
from Ins auto biography, of which Mr Taylor gives an inter- 
esting abndgment, bow from his earliest years a passion for 
ihe representable was nourished in him rather than a bve of 
2 Q 
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literafcui e , how lie came to be a great scene-painter and adapted 
his pictures to pit and bo'ses rather than to mankind In tins 
line he was first rate, and filled a broad space, perhaps the 
species of ait displajed in it rather deseives to be called of 
slight worth than worthless, or altogether a vain and spurious 
thing 

Of course I speak thus of these stage-pieces only so far as 
they T^ere innocent Mr Taylor thinks that their moiahty has 
been too senouslv condemned , that on one point only they were 
reprehensible, and "trod upon the bunk of moial licentious- 
ness ” “ But on the higher virtues,” says be, “ their author 

every where bestows a dignified appiobation ” — “ he has painted 
more disinteiestedly vntuous characters, i^ho, under adversity, 
peisecution, and misrepresentation, lemain content with the 
consciousness of duty peiformed, and find, in a triumphal selt- 
coniplacence, an antidote to injustice, and a consolation m death, 
than any other dramatist ancient or modern' Ihe plaja of 
Kotzebue with all the stimulants they held in solution, aie now 
evapoiated, but their charactei and the acceptance they found 
belong to the history of the past and are worth lecording To 
judge from Mr Taylors specimens and analy!>ei> 1 should ^ay 
that there was in them an alloy, but that they weie by n^ means 
wholly immoral, or to be compared for vileness and corruptive 
tendencies with a class of productions which have obtained a 
great deal of favour in Fiance and, occasionally some passing 
favour even amongst ourselves — that most despicable class, m 
which base desiies, moibid feeling® and distempeied thoughts 
form the very staple of the piece m which theie is not one 
breath of air that has blown in the face of heaven Kotzebue’s 
flashy dramas exhibit a genuine admiration of what is noble and 
virtuous, while they openly protect certain kinds of vice, it 
seems as if in them a mistaken philosophy weie encioacluug on 
the ground of morals, while in those worse productions conupt 
moial feeling is brought face to face with a cold coirect morality, 
and the glow of unworthy passion, sedulously revealed in all its 
workings and with all that excites it, is met not quenched by 
cool breezes of respect, on the author’s part, for the sternest and 
purest virtue Mr Tayloi desciibes the marvellous combina- 
tions and moral prodigies which Kotzebue resorted to m his 
demand for the impressive, and condemns them , but thinks the 
liveliness of his dialogue, and its boldness of appeal to the 
fairest sentiments and dearest feelings of oui nature,” deserv* 
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ing of commendation He has stated faiily enough in -vihat 
the merits of Kotzebue consisted, only he made the small mis- 
take of comparing them with tho^e of Shakespeare, and he 
tei tainly injured the cause of the stage hero by bringing for 
ward dialogues from liis defunct spectacle-pieces for leaders to 
peruse in the cool of their closets 1 hey weie never meant 
for that , It was as though we should transport a clever scene 
painting into a picture gallery, or spell out at home a popular 
preacher’s manuscript sermon He should have confined him- 
self to celebrating the lifp, movement, and stining adventure of 
these drama^, which, by a small hyperbole, he might have 
compared to the pictures of Rubens, — their ** facility, feitihty, 
mutability ” — “ as of English weather , — their costume, “full of 
discrimination and pictoiial efifect,” — the scope they gave for 
the exhibition ot brilliant spectacle, (especially in The Virgin of 
the Sun,) and for the display of an actor’s noble figure, as in 
Rolla, — above ail the skill with which they made advantage of 
the passions and excitements of the day — conducting into their 
own circle the electric fiuid of emotion, which had been gene- 
lated elsewhere — whence, in part, they gained their ** sudden 
power” over the feelings compared by the author of tlie Smvey 
to “ m^c metamorphosis ” 

Mr Carlyle says of Mr Taylor’s parallel between Schiller, 
Goethe and Kotzebue, in his “smiting’* way, that it is almost 
as if we should compare scientificaliy Pm adite Lost, the Prophecm 
of Isaiah, and Mat Lewis’s Tales of Teiroi Goethe has some- 
thing of the Seer in him, I dare say all powerful thinkers and 
writers have but Religion and Virtue — whether they have not 
even more serious quairel with the immortal author of Faust, 
than with him whose productions are now “ swept forth as a 
bundle of dyed rags” — I more than doubt Goethe’s poison 
IS subtler, better di«!guised, than that of such writers as Kot- 
zebue, but It IS the strong minded Goethes of the age that 
mould the transiently powerful Kotzebues, and it seems likely 
enough that the author of The Stianger received some of ks 
French Revolution pnnciples from the author of Werter 

The Present will ever have her special votaries m the world 
of letters, who collect into their focus, by a kind of burning 
glass, the feelings of the day Amongst such Kotzebue holds 
a high rank Those “ dyed rags ” of his once formed gorgeous 
banners, and flaunted in the eyes of refined companies from 
London to Madnd, from Pans to Moscow S. C ] 
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LETTER III 


Ratzeburg 

N O little fish thrown back^agam into the water, 
no fly unimprisoned from a child's hand, could 
more buoyantly enjoy its element, than I this clean 
and peaceful house, with this lovely view of the town, 
groves, and lake of Ratzeburg, from the window at 
which I am wilting My spirits certainly, and my 
health I fancied, were beginning to sink under the 
noise, dirt, and unwholesome air of our Hamburg hotel 
I left it on Sunday, Sept 23rd with a letter of intro- 
duction from the poet Klopstock, to the Amtmann of 
Ratzeburg The Amtmann received me with* kind- 
ness, and introduced me to the worthy pastor, who 
agreed to board and lodge me for any length of time 
not less than a month The vehicle, in which I took 
my place, was considerably larger than an English 
stage-coach, to which it bore much the same propor- 
tion and rude resemblance, that an elephant's ear does 
to the human Its top was composed of naked boards 
of different colours, and seeming to have been parts of 
different wainscots Instead of windows there were 
leathern curtains with a little eye of glass in each 
they perfectly answered the purpose of keeping out 
the prospect and letting in the cold I could observe 
little, therefore, but the inns and farm houses at which 
we stopped. They were all alike, except in size one 
great room, hke a barn, with a hay-loft over it, the 
straw and hay dangling in tufts through the boards 
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which foimed the ceiling of the room, and the floor of 
the loft From this room, which is paved like a street, 
sometimes one, sometimes two smaller ones, are en- 
closed at one end These are commonly flooied. In 
the large loom the cattle, pigs poultry, men, women, 
and children, live in amicable community yet there 
was an appearance of cleanliness and rustic comfort 
One of these houses I measured It was an hundred 
feet in length The apartments were taken off from 
one corner Between these and the stalls theie was a 
small interspace, and here the bi eadth was forty-eight 
feet, but thirty -two where the stalls wei e , of course, 
the stalls were on each side eight feet m depth The 
faces of the cows, &c were tuined towaids the room, 
indeed they wei e in it, so that they had at least the 
comfort of seeing each other's faces Stall-feeding is 
universal in this pait of Germany, a practice con- 
cerning which the agriculturist and the poet are likely 
to entertain opposite opinions — or at least, to have \er) 
different feelings The wood-woik of these buildings 
on the outside is left unplasteied, as in old houses 
among us, and, being painted red and green, it cuts 
and tesselates the buildings very gaily From within 
three miles of Harabuig almost to Molln, which is 
thirty miles from it, the country, as far as I could see 
It, was a dead flat, only vaiied by woods At Molln 
It became more beautiful I obseived a small lake 
neaily surrounded w^ith groves, and a palace in view 
belonging to the King of Great Britain, and inhabited 
by the Inspector of the Foiests We were nearly the 
same time in tiavelling the thirty-five miles fiom Ham- 
burg to Ratzeburg, as we had been in going from 
London to Yarmouth, one bundled and twenty-six 
miles 
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The lake of Ratzebuig runs fiom south to noith, 
about nine miles m length, and varying in breadth 
from three miles to half a mile About a mile fi ora 
the southeinmost point it is divided into two, of course 
very unequal, paits by an island, which, being con- 
nected by a budge and a naiiow slip of land with the 
one shoie, and bv another bridge of immense length 
with the other shore, forms a co'mplete isthmus On 
this island the town of Ratzebuig is built The pas- 
tor’s house or vicai age, together with the Amtmann'& 
AmtsschreiherSi and the church, stands neai the sum- 
mit of a hill, which slopes down to the slip of land and 
the little bndge, from which, through a superb mili- 
tary gate, you step into the island-town of Ratzeburg 
This"" again is itself a little hill, by ascending and de- 
scending which, you arrive at the long bridge, and so 
to the other shoie The water to the south of the 
town IS called the Little Lake, which however almost 
engrosses the beauties of the whole . the shores being 
just often enough gieen and bare to give the pioper 
effect to the magnificent groves which occupy the 
greatei part of thei^ circumference Fiom the turn- 
ings, windings, and indentations of the shoie, the 
views vaiy almost every ten steps, and the whole has 
a sort of majestic beauty, a feminine grandeui. At 
the north of the Great Lake, and peeping over it, I 
see the seven church towers of Lubec, at the distance 
of twelve or thirteen miles, yet as distinctly as if they 
were not three The only defect in the view is, that 
Ratzeburg is built entirely of red bricks, and all the 
houses roofed with red tiles To the eye, therefore, 
It presents a clump of bnck-dust led Yet this even- 
ing, Oct. 10th twenty minutes past five, I saw the 
town perfectly beautiful, and the whole softened down 
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into complete keeping , if I may borrow a term from 
the painters The sky over Ratzeburg- and all the 
east was a pure evening blue, while over the west it 
was covered with light sandy clouds Hence a deep 
red light spread over the w^hole piospect, m undis- 
turbed harmony with the led town, the bi own-red 
woods, and the yellow-ied leeds on the skirts of the 
lake Two or three boats, with single persons pad- 
dling them, floated up and down in the rich light, 
which not only was itself in haimony with all, but 
brought all into haimony 

I should have told you that I went back to Ham- 
buig on Thursday (Sept 27 th ) to take leave of niy 
friend, who travels southward, and returned hithei on 
the Monday following Fiom Empfelde, a village 
half way from Ratzeburg, I walked to Hambuig 
through deep sandy 1 oads and a dreary flat the soil 
everywhere white, hungiy, and excessively pulverised , 
but the appi oach to the city is pleasing Light cool 
countiy houses, which you can look through and see 
the gardens behind them, with aibours and trellis 
work, and thick vegetable walls, and tiees in cloisters 
and piazzas, each house with neat lails before it, and 
green seats within the rails Eveiy object, whether 
the growth of nature or the woikof man, was neat 
and artificial-. It pleased me far better, than if the 
houses and gardens, and pleasure fields, had been in 
a noblei taste for this nobler taste would have been 
mere apery The bus}, anxious, money-loving mer- 
chant of Hamburg could only have adopted, he could 
not have enjoyed the simplicity of nature The mind 
begins to love nature by imitating human conveniences 
m nature , but this is a step m intellect, though a low 
one-^and were it not so, yet all aiound me spoke oi 
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innocent enjoyment and sensitive comforts, and I en- 
tered with unscrupulous sympathy into the enjoy- 
ments and comforts even of the busy, anxious, money- 
loving merchants of Hamburg In this charitable and 
catholic mood I reached the vast ramparts of the 
city These aie huge green cushions, one rising 
above the othei , with trees growing in the interspaces, 
pledges and symbols of a long poace Of my return 
I have nothing worth communicating, except that I 
took extia post, which answers to posting in England 
These north German post chaises are uncovered 
wicker carts* An English dust-cart is a piece of 
finery, a chef oeuvre of mechanism, compared with 
them and the horses I — a savage might use then 
ribs m stead of his fingers for a numeration table 
Wherever we stopped, the postilion fed his cattle with 
the brown rye biead of which he eat himself, all 
bieakfasting together, only the horses had no gin to 
their water, and the postilion no water to his gm 
Now and hencefoi ward for subjects of more interest 
to you, and to the objects in search of which I left 
vou • namely, the literati and literature of Germany* 
Believe me, I walked with an impression of awe on 

my spirits, as W and myself accompanied Mr 

Klopstock to the house of his brothei, the poet, which 
stands about a quarter of a mile from the city gate 
It is one of a row of little common -place summei- 
houses, (for so they looked,) with four or five rows of 
young meagre elm trees before the windows, beyond 
which is a green, and then a dead flat intersected with 
several roads Whatever beauty, (thought I,) may 
be before the poet s eyes at present, it must certainly 
be purely of his own creation We waited a few nu« 
nates m a neat little parlour, ornamented with the 
figures of two of the Muses and with pimts, the sub- 
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jects of which were from Klopstock’s odes,^ The 
poet entered I was much disappointed in his coun- 
tenance, and recognised m it no likeness to the bust 
There was no comprehension in the forehead, no 
weight ovei the eye-brows, no expression of pecuhar- 
ity, moral or intellectual, on the eyes, no massiveness 
in the general countenance He is, if anything, ra- 
ther below the middle^ize He woie very large half- 
boots, which his legs filled, so fearfully were they 
swollen Howevei , though neither W nor my- 

self could discover any indications of sublimity or en- 
thusiasm in his physiognomy, we were both equally 
impressed with his liveliness, and his kind and leady 
courtesy He talked in French with my friend, and 
with difficulty spoke a few sentences to me in English 
His enunciation was not m the least affected by the 


^ [“ ^heie IS a rhetorical amplitude and brilliancy in the 
Messias,” says Mr Carlyle, ** which elicits in our critic (Mr 
laylor) an instinct truer than his philosophy is Neither has 
the still puier spirit of Klopstock’s odes escaped him Per 
haps there is no writing in our language that offers so correct 
an emblem of him as this analysis” I remember thinking 
Tavloi’s clear outline” of the Messias the most satisfying ac- 
count of a poem I ever read it fills the mind with a vision of 
pomp and magnificence, which it is pleasanter to contemplate, 
as it were, from afar, massed togethei in that general survey, 
than to examine part by part Mr Taylor and Mr CarJvJe 
agree in exalting that ode of Klopstock’s, in which be repre- 
sents the* Muse of Britain and the Muse of Germany running 
a race The piece seems to me more rhetoncal than strictly 
poetical , and if the younger Muse’s power of keeping up the 
race depends on productions of this sort, I would not give a 
penny for her chance, at least if the contest relates to pure 
poetry Klopstock’s Herman (mentioned afterwards,) consists 
of three chorus dramas, as Mr Taylor calls them The Battle 
of Herman, Herman and the Pnneeh, and The Death oj Herman 
Herman is the Arminius of the Roman historians S CJ 
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entile want of his upper teeth The conversa- 
tion began on his part by the expression of his rap- 
ture at the surrendei of the detachment of French 
troops under General Humbert Their proceedings 
in Ii eland with legard to the committee which they 
had appointed, with the rest of their organizing sys- 
tem, seemed to have given the poet great entertain- 
ment He then declared hLs sanguine belief in 
Nelson’s victory, and anticipated its confiimation with 
a keen and triumphant pleasuie His words, tones, 
looks, implied the most vehement Anti-Galhcamsra 
The subject changed to literature, and I inquired in 
Latin concerning the history of German poetry and 
the elder German poets To my gieat astonishment 
he confessed, that he knew veiy little on the subject 
He had indeed occasionally lead one oi two of their 
elder writers, but not so as to enable him to speak of 
their merits Professor Ebeling, he said, would pio- 
bably give me every information of this kind the 
subject had not particulaily excited his curiosity He 
then talked of Milton and Glover, and thought Glo- 
ver’s blank vei se superiour to Milton’s ^ W and 


2 [Lef)722das, an epic poem, by R Glovei, first appeared m 
May, 1737 in the fifth edition, published m 1770, it was cor 
rected and extended from nine books to twelve Glover was 
the author of Boadicea and Medea, tragedies, which had some 
success on the stage I believe that Leoniaashds moie meat 
in the conduct of the design, and in the delineation of cha- 
racter, than as poetry 

He wnte an epic poem,” said Thomson, **who never saw 
a mountain * Glover had seen the sun and moon, yet he 
seems to have looked for their poetical aspects in Homer 
and Milton, rather tnaa in the sky “ There is not a single 
simile in Xeowidas,” says Lyttleton, ** that i*? borrowed from 
any of the ancients, and yet there is hardly any poem that has 
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myself expiessed our surprise and my friend gave 
his definition and notion of harmonious veise, that it 


such a variety of beautiful compansons The similes of Milton 
come so flat and diy out of Glover*s mangle, that they aie in- 
deed quite another thing fiom what they appear in the poems of 
that Immortal ex gi 

Like wintry clouds, which, opening for a time, 

I inge their black folds with gleams of scattered light — 

Is not this Milton’s ** silver lining ” stretched and mangled ^ 
The Queen of Night 

Gleam’d fiom the centre of th’ etherial vault, 

And o’er the raven plumes of darkness shed 
Her placid light 

1 his IS hattenea from the well known passage in Comus, 


Soon TV ill savage Mars 
Deform the lovely iinglets oj thy hhiubs 


A genteel improvement upon Milton’s ** bush with frizzled 
hail implicit ” Then we have 

delicious to the sight 

Soft daleb meand’rmg show their floweiy laps 
Among rude piles of nature. 


spoiled from 


• the flow ery lap 


Of some irriguous valley spread its store 


Ihus does this poet shatter and dissolve the blooming sprays 
of another man's plantation, instead of pushing through them 
some new shoots of his own to ciown them with fresh blossom^. 

Milton himself borrowed as much as Glover. Aye, ten times 
more, yet every passage in his poetry is Mihonic, — more 
that than anything else On the other hand, his imitators 
Miltonizet yet produce nothing worthy of Milton, the imporunt 
characteristic of whose wnungs my father well expressed, 
when he said “ The reader of Milton must he always on his 
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consisted, (the English iambic blank verse above all,) 
in the apt arrangement of pauses and cadences, and 
the sweep of whole paragraphs, 

“ with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 

and not in the even flow, much less in the prominence 
or antithetic vigour, of single lines, which weie indeed 
injurious to the total effect, except where they were 
introduced for some specific purpose Klopstock as- 
sented, and said that he meant to confine Glover’s 
superiority to single lines ^ He told us that he had 
read Milton, in a prose translation, when he was four- 


duty heis suTTOunded with sense ” A man must have his sense 
to imitate him vvoithily How we look through his words at 
the Deluge, as he floods it upon us in Book xi 1 738 634 -^f he 
Attic bees produce honey so flavoured with the thyme of Hy- 
roettus that it is scarcely eatable, though to smell the herb 
Itself in a breezy walk upon that celebrated Mount would be an 
exceeding pleasure, thus certain epic poems are overpoweringly 
flavoured with herbs of Milton, while yet the fragrant balm and 
fresh breeze of his poetry is not to be found in them SC] 

® [rhe "abrupt and laconic structure” of Glover’s periods 
appears at the very commencement of Leonidas, which has some- 
tWg military in its movement, but rather the stiff gait of the 
drilled soldier than the proud march of the martial hero 

The virtuous Spartan who resignM his life 
To save his country at th’ Oetaean straits, 

Ihermopylae, when all the peopled east 
In arms with Xerxes filled the Grecian plains, 

O Muse record • The Hellespont they passed 
Overpowering Thrace The dreadful tidings swift 
To Corinth flew Her Isthmus was tbe seat 
Of Grecian council Orpheus thence returns 

To Lacedsmon In assembly full, he 
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teen ^ I understood him thus myself, and W 

interpreted Klopstock s French as 1 had already con- 
strued it He appeared to know very little of Milton 
or indeed of our poets in general He spoke with 
great indignation of the English prose translation of 

Glover’s best passages are of a soft character fins is a 
pleasing Homerum 

Lycis dies, 

For boist’rous war ill-chosen He was skill’d 
To tune the lulling flute, and melt tlie heart, 

Or with his pipe’s awak’ning strains allure 
The lovely dames of Lydia to the dance, 

They on the verdant level graceful mov’d 
In vary’d measures , while the coohng breeze 
Beneath their swelling garments wanton’d o’er 
Their snowy breasts, and smooth Cayster s streams 
Soft-glidmg murmur’d hy The hostile blade, &c 

Bk VIII 

And here is a pleasing expansion of Pindar, Olymp II 109 
Placid were his days. 

Which flow’d through blessings As a river pure, 

Whose sides are flowery, and whose meadows fair. 

Meets m his course a subterranean void , 

There dips lus silver head, agaia to rise, 

And, rising, glide through flow’rs and meadows new, 

So shall Oileus in those happier fi.elds. 

Where never tempests roar, nor humid clouds 
In mists dissolve, nor white descending flakes 
Of wmter violate th’ eternal green. 

Where never gloom of trouble shades the mind. 

Nor gust of passion heaves the quiet breast, 

Nor dews of grief are sprinkled Bk X SC] 

4 This was accidentally confirmed to me by an old German 
gentleman at Helmstadt, who had been Klopstock’s school and 
bed-fellow Among other boyish anecdotes, he related that 
the young poet set a particular value on a translation of the 
Paradiss Lost, and always slept with it under his pillow 
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his Messiah All the translations had been bad, 
very bad— but the English was no translation— there 
were pages on pages not in the original —and half 
the original was not to be found in the tianslation 

W told him that I intended to translate a few 

of his odes as specimens of German lyrics— he then 
said to me in English, “ I wish you would render into 
English some select passages of The Messmh, and 
revenge me of your countryman ^ ” It was the live- 
liest thing which he pioduced in the ^\hole conversa- 
tion He told us, that his first ode was fifty years 
older than his last I looked at him with much emo- 
tion — 1 considered him as the veneiable father of 
German poetry, as a good man , as a Chiistian, se- 
venty-four yeais old, with legs enormously swollen , 
yet active, lively, cheeiful, and kind, and communica- 
tive My eyes felt as if a tear weie swelling into 
them In the portrait of Lessing theie was a^toupee 
periwig, which enoimously injuied the efifect of his 
physiognomy — Klopstock wore the same, powdered 
and frizzled By the bye, old men ought never to 
wear powder— the contiast between a large snow- 
white wig and the colour of an old man’s skin is dis- 
gusting, and wrinkles in such a neighbouihood appeal 
only channels foi dirt It is an honour to poets and 
great men, that you think of them as parts of nature , 
and anything of trick and fashion wounds you m 
them, as much as when }ou see veneiable yews clip- 
ped into miserable peacocks* — The author of The 
Messiah should have worn his own grey hair — His 
powder and penwig were to the eye what Jf^ Virgil 
would be to the ear 

Klopstock dwelt much on the superiour power which 
the German language possessed of concentrating mean- 
ing He said, he had often translated parts of Homer 
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and Virgil, line by line, and a Geiman line proved 
always sufficient for a Greek or Latin one In Eng- 
lish you cannot do this. I answered, that in English 
we could commonly render one Greek heioic line in a 
line and a half of our common heroic metie, and I 
conjectuied that this line and a half would be found 
to contain no more syllables than one German or 
Greek hexameter He did not undei stand me ® and 


* Klopstock’s observation was partly true and partly errone- 
ous In the literal sense of his words, and, if we confine the 
comparison to the aveiage of space required for tbe expression 
of the same thought in the two languages, it is erroneous I 
have translated some German hexameters into English hex 
ameteib, and find, that on the average three English lines will 
express four lines German The reason is evident our Ian 
guage abounds in monosyllables and dissyllables 1 he G erman, 
not less than the Greek, is a polysyllable language But in 
anothei/* point of view the remaik was not without foundation 
For the German possessing the same unlimited privilege of 
forming compounds, both with prepositions and with epithets, 
as the Greek, it can express the richest single Greek woid in 
a single German one, and is thus fieedfrom the necessity of 
weak or ungraceful paraphrases I will content myself with 
one example at present, viz the use of the prefixed participles 
vevt zei, ent, and thus leibsen to rend, verreasen to rend 
away, sermssen to rend to pieces, entremen to rend off or out 
of a thing, in the active sense or schmelzen to melt— ner, ser, 
ent, schmehen^iLad in like manner tluough all the verbs neuter 
and active If you consider only how much we should feel the 
loss of the prefix be, as m bediopt, bespnnkle, besot, especially 
in our poetical language, and then think that this same mode of 
composition is earned through all their simple and compound 
prepositions, and many of their adverbs , and that with most 
of these the Germans have the same pnvilege as we have of 
dividing them from tbe verb and placing them at the end of the 
sentence, you will have no difficulty in comprehending the 
reality and the cause of this superiour power in the German of 
condensing meaning, in which its great poet exulted It is im* 
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I, who wished to hear his opinions, not to conect 
them, was glad that he did not 

We now took our leave. At the beginning of the 
French Revolution Klopstock wiote odes of congra- 
tulation He received some honorary presents from 
the French Republic, (a golden crown I believe), and, 
like our Puestley, was invited to a seat m the legisla- 
ture, which he declined But^when French liberty 
metamorphosed herself into a fury, he sent back these 
presents with a palinod%a^ declaring his abhorrence 
of their proceedings and since then he has been per- 
haps more than enough an Anti-Galhcan I mean, 
that in his just contempt and detestation of the cnmes 
and follies of the Revolutionists, he suffers himself to 
forget that the revolution itself is a process of the Di- 
vine Pi evidence, and that as the folly of men is the 
wisdom of God, so are their iniquities instruments of 
his goodness From Klopstock’s house we walked to 
the ramparts, discoursing together on the poet and 
his conversation, tiU our attention was diverted to the 


possible to read half a dozen pages of Wieland without per- 
ceiving that in this respect the German has no rival but the 
Greek And yet I feel, that concentration or condensa- 
tion IS not the happiest mode of expressing this excellence, 
tvhich seems to consist not so much in the less time required 
for conveying an impression, as in the unity and simultaneous 
ness with which the impression is conveyed It tends to 
make then language more picturesque it depictures images 
better We have obtained this power in part by our compound 
verbs derived from the Latin and the sense of its great effect 
no doubt induced our Mdton both to the use and the abuse of 
Latin derivatives But still these prefixed particles, conveying 
no separate or separable meaning to the mere English reader, 
cannot possibly act on the mind with the force or liveliness of 
an original and homogeneous language such as the German is, 
■and besides are confined to certain words 
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beauty and singularity of the sunset and its effects on 
the objects aiound us Theie were woods m the dis- 
tance A iich sandy light, (nay, of a much deeper 
colour than sandy,) lay over these woods that black- 
ened m the blaze Over that part of the woods which 
lay immediately under the intenser light, a brassy 
mist floated The trees on the lamparts, and the 
people moving to and^fro between them, were cut or 
divided into equal segments of deep shade and brassy 
light Had the ti ees, and the bodies of the men and 
women, been divided into equal segments by a rule or 
pan of compasses, the portions could not have been 
more regular All else was obscure It was a fairv 
scene ^ — and to increase its romantic character, among 
the moving objects, thus divided into alternate shade 
and biightness, was a beautiful child, dressed with the 
elegant simplicity of an English child, riding on a 
stately* goat, the saddle, biidle, and other accoutre- 
ments of which weie in a high degree costly and 
splendid Before I quit the subject of Hamburg, let 
me say, that I lemained a day or two longei than I 
otherwise should have done, in ordei to he present at 
the feast of St Michael, the patron saint of Hamburg, 
expecting to see the civic pomp of this commercial 
Republic I was howevei disappointed There weie 
no processions, two or three sermons were preached 
to two or three old women in two or three churches, 
and St Michael and his patronage wished elsewhere 
by the higher classes, all places of entertainment, 
theatre, kc being shut up on this day. In Hambuig, 
there seems to be no religion at all , in Lubec it is 
confined to the women The men seem determined 
to be divorced from their wives m the other world, if 
they cannot in this You will not easily conceive a 
more singular sight, than is presented by the vast aisle 
2 R 
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of the principal church at Lubec seen from the organ- 
loft for, being filled with female seivants and persons 
in the same class of life, and all then caps having gold 
and silvei cauls, it appeals like a rich pavement of gold 
and silver 

I will conclude this letter with the mere transcription 
of notes, which my friend W made oi his con- 

versations with Klopstock, during the interviews that 
took place after my departure On these I shall make 
but one remark at present, and that will appear a pre- 
sumptuous one, namely, that Klopstock’s remaiks on 
the venerable sage of Konigsburg are to my own know- 
ledge injurious and mistaken , and so fai is it from 
being true, that his system is now given up, that 
throughout the Universities of Geimany there is not 
a single professor who is not either a Kantean oi a 
disciple of Fichte, whose system is built on the Kan- 
tean, and presupposes its truth , or lastly who, though 
an antagonist of Kant, as to his theoietical woik, has 
not embraced wholly or in part his moral system, and 
adopted part of his nomenclature “ Klopstock having 
wished to see the Calvary of Cumberland, and asked 
what was thought of it m England, I went to Rem- 
nant’s (the English bookseller) wheie I procured the 
Analytical Review, m which is contained the review 
of Cumbei land’s Calvary I remembeied to have 
read there some specimens of a blank verse translation 
of The Messiaii I had mentioned this to Klop- 
stock, and he had a great desiie to see them I walked 
over to his house and put the book into his hands 
On adverting to his own poem, he told me he began 
The Messiah when he was seventeen he devoted 
three entire years to the plan without composing a 
‘Single line He was greatly at a loss in what mannei 
to execute his work There were no successful spew- 
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mens of versification in the German language befoie 
this time The first three cantos he wiote in a species 
of measured or numerous prose This, though done 
with much labour and some success, was far from 
satisfying him He had composed hexameters both 
Latin and Greek as a school exei cise, and there had 
been also in the Geiman language attempts in that 
style of \eisification These were only of veiy mode- 
rate merit — One day. he was struck with the idea of 
what could be done in this way — he kept his room a 
whole day, even went without his dinner, and found 
that in the evening he had written twenty-three hexa- 
meters, versifying a part of what he had before written 
in prose From that time, pleased with his efforts, he 
composed no more in prose To-day he informed me 
that he had finished his plan before he read Milton 
He was enchanted to see an author who befoie him 
had trwd the same path This is a contradiction of 
what he said befoie He did not wish to speak of his 
poem to any one till it was finished but some of his 
friends who had seen what he had finished, tormented 
him till he had consented to publish a few books m a 
journal He was then, I believe, very young, about 
twenty-five The rest was printed at different periods, 
four books at a time The leception given to the first 
specimens was highly flattering. He was nearly thirty 
years in finishing the w hole poem, but of these thirty 
years not more than two were employed m the com- 
position He only composed m favourable moments, 
besides he bad othei occupations He values himself 
upon the plan of his odes, and accuses the modem 
lyrical writers of gross deficiency in this respect. I 
laid the same accusation against Horace he would 
not hear of it — ^but waived the discussion He called 
Eousbeau’s Ode to Fortune a moral dissertation m 
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stanzas ® I spoke of Dryden’s St Cecilia , but bo 
did not seem familiar with our writers He wished to 


’ [A la Foituue Liv II Ode vi CEuvres de Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, p 121, edit 1820 One of the latter strophes of 
this ode concludes with two lines, which, as the editor observes, 
have become a proverb, and of which the thought and expres 
Sion are borrowed from Lucretius ^^ripitiir 'persona^ manet m 
III V 58 


Montrez nous, guerriers magnanimes, 

Votre vertu dans tout son jour 
Voyons comment vos cceurs sublimes 
Du sort soutiendiont le re tour 
Tant que sa faveur vous seconde, 

Vous ^tes les mattres du monde, 

Votre gloire nous ^blouit 
Mais au moindre revers funeste, 

Le masque tombe, I'homme resie, 

Et le hires s'evanouit 

Horace, says the Editor, en traitant ce m^me sujet, liv x ode 
XXXV et Pindare en Tesquissant a grands traits, au commence 
ment de sa douzieme Olympique, n’avoient laiss6 a leurs suc- 
cesseurs que son c6t6 moral a envisager, et c est le parti que 
prit Rousseau The general sentiment of the ode is bandied 
with great dignity in Paradise Regained Bk III I 43 — to7 
— a passage which, as Thyer says, contains the quintessence of 
the subject Dante has some noble lines on Fortune in the viith 
canto of the Inferno , — lines worthy of a great mystic poet 
After referring to the vain complaints and maledictions of men 
against this Power, he beautifully concludes 

Ma ella s’e beata e cid non ode 
Con I’altre pnme creature lieta 
Volve sua speta, e beata si gode 

J B Rousseau was bom m 1669, began his career at the close 
of the age of Louis Quatorze, died at Brussels, March 17, 1741 
He had been banished from France, by an intrigue, on a false 
charge, as now seems clear, of having composed and distributed 
defamatory verses, in 1712, and it was engraved upon his 
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know the distinctions between our dramatic and epic 
blank verse He recommended me to read his Her- 
mann before I lead either The Messiah 01 the odes 
He flattered himself that some time or other his dra- 
matic poems would be known m England He had 
not heard of Cowpei He thought that Voss in his 
translation of The Iliad had done violence to the 
idiom of the Germans, and had sacrificed it to the 
Greeks, not remembering sufliciently that each lan- 
guage has its particular spirit and genius® He said 


tomb that he was “ thirty years an object of envy and thirty of 
compassion ” Belonging to the classical school of the 17th 
century, of which he v as the last survivor, he came somewhdi, 
into conflict with the spirit of the 18th, which wda preparing 
a new vintage, and would have none but new wine in new bo 
ties Rousseau, however was a verv finished writer m Ins w hv, 
and has been compared to Pindar, Horace, ^.nacreon and Mdl- 
herbe His ode to M le Comte da Luc is as fine an ex.arnple di» 
I know of the modern classical style This is quite difieie^ t 
from that which is exemplified in Mi Wordswouh s LdOt*< mi i 
and Seigeant lalfouid s Ion , for in them the subjects only are 
ancient, while both the form and spint are modtiii, wbeiK,® 
in the odes of Rousseau a modern subject is tiedted, as lar as 
difference of times and language will allow, in the manner a id 
tone of the Ancients. Samson Agomstes and Goethe’s iplu 
genia in lauris are conformed to anment modes ot thought, but 
in them the subject also is taken from antiquity Rousseau & 
works consist of Odes, Epistles in verse, Cartdvas, Ef.igia:ns, 
&c &c He wrote for the stage at the beginning of his hterarj 
life, but with no great succe-^s SC] 

® [Voss, who lived from Feb 20, 1751, to March, 1826, was 
author of the Luise a rural epopma of simple structure divided 
into three idyls, which relate the betrothment and marriage of 
the heroine 1 his is a pleasing and very peculiar poem, com 
posed in hexameter verse ** ihe charm of the iiairative, 
says Mr T ** consists in the minute description of the loc*!) 
domestic manners of the personages ** 1 he charm consists, I 
tlunk, in the blending of these manners with the beauty of na 
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Lessing was the first of their dramatic waiters I 
complained of Nathan as tedious He said there 
w^as not enough of action in it , but that Lessing was 
the most chaste of their writers He spoke favouiably 
of Goethe , but said that his Sorrows of Werter 
was his best work, bettei than any of his diamas he 
preferred the fiist written to the rest of Goethe's 
dramas Schillei’s Robbers he found so extravagant, 
that he could not read it I spoke of the scene of the 
setting sun ^ He did not know it He said Schillei 
could not live He thought Don Carlos the best 
of his dramas , but said that the plot was inextricable 
— It was evident he knew little of Schiller's works 
indeed, he said, he could not lead them Biuger, he 
said was a true poet, and would live , that Schiller, 
on the contiaiv, must soon be forgotten , that he ga\e 
himself up to the imitation of Shakespeaie, who often 
w as extravagant, but that Schiller was ten thousand 
times more so ® He spoke very slightingly of Kot/e- 


ture, and the ease and suitability of the verhification 'Voss’'% 
tran'^lation of the Odyssey is praised for being so perfect an 
imilation of the onginal The Greek has been rendered, “ with 
A ficlelit\ and imitative harmony so admirable, that it suggests 
to the scholar the original wording, and reflects as fion a 
min 01 , every beauty and every blemish of the ancient poem ” 
Hist Survey pp 61-68 SC] 

[Act HI Sc 12 The night scene, which is the ith of Act 
IV IS fine too in a fi antic tv ay Ihe songs it contains are veiy 
spirited That sung by the Robbers is worthy of a Thug it 
goes beyond our notions of any European bandit, and transpoi ts 
us to the land of Jaggeinat SC] 

8 [ 1 he works of Buiger, who was born on the first day of 17 18 
d ed June 8, 1794, consist of Poems vols ), Macbeth altered 
fiom Shakespeare, (pronounced by laylor, — no good judge of 
Shakespeaie — in «ome respects supenour to the original,) IVfun- 
chausen’s Travels, Translations, (of the sis first books of the 
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bue, as an immoral author in the fii st place, and next, 
as deficient m powei At Vienna, said he, they are 
transported with him , but we do not reckon the people 
of Vienna either the wisest or the wittiest people of 
Germany He said Wieland was a"* charming author, 
and a soveieign master of his own language that in 
this respect Goethe could not be compared to him, nor 
indeed could any body else He said that his fault 
was to be fertile to exubeiance I told him the Obe- 
RON had just been tianslated into English He asked 
me if I was not delighted with the poem I answeied, 
that I thought the story began to flag about the seventh 
or eighth book, and observed, that it was unworthy 


Iliad and some others), Papers philological and political His 
fame rests chiefly on tliiee ballads, The Wild Hunter, I he 
Parson’s Daughter, and Lenore Ihe powerful diction and ad- 
iniiable harmony, — ihythm, sound, ihyme of these compositions 
Mr 1 d} lo’- describes as the result of laborious art , it strikes me , 
from the outline which he has given of Burger s history, that 
the violent feelings, the life like expression of which constitutes 
their power and value, may have been partly the reflex of the 
poet s own mind His seems to have been a life of mismanage- 
ment iiom youth till middle age Like MiUon, he lostabeloied 
second wife by childbed m the first year of marnage like 
him, he married a third time, but without his special necessitj 
— blindness and unkind daughters He wedded a lady who 
had fallen in love with his poetry, or peihaps his poetical 
reputation an union founded, as it appears, m vanity, ended 
in vexation of spiiit and as Death, which had deprived him 
of two wives, did not release him from a third, he obtained his 
freedom, at the end of little more than tliiee years, fioin a court 
of justice Why did Klopstock undervalue, by prefeience of 
such a poet, the lofty-minded Schiller — the dearest to England 
of ail German bards Perhaps because the author of Wallen 
stem was a philosopher, and had many things in his philosophy 
which the authoi of 1 he Messiah could not find in Ins heaven 
and earth SC] 
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of a man of genius to make the intei est ot a long poem 
turn entiiely upon animal gratification He seemed 
at fiist disposed to excuse this by saying, that theie 
are diffeient subjects foi poetiy, and that poets are not 
willing to be restiicted in their choice I answered, 
that I thought the passion ot love as well suited to 
the purposes of poetry as any othei passion , but that 
it was a cheap way of pleasing H:o fix the attention of 
the readei through a long poem on the mere appetite 
Well ^ but, said he, you see, that such poems please 
every body I answered, that it was the province of 
a gieat poet to laise people up to his own level, not to 
descend to theiis He agreed, and confessed, that on 
no account whatsoe'iei would he have written a work 
like the Oberon He spoke in raptures of Wielands 
style, and pointed out the passage wheie Ketzia is 
deliveied of her child, as exquisitely beautiful ® I said 
that I did not pei ceive any vei y striking passages , but 
that I made allow ancefoi the imperfections of a trans- 
lation Of the thefts of Wieland, he said, they weie 
so exquisitely managed, that the gicatest writers might 
be proud to steal as he did lie considcied the books 


® [Oberon, Canto viii stanzas 69 80 The little touch about 
the new born babe’s returning its mother’s kiss is very roman- 
tic though put modestly in the form of a query 

— Und scheint niclit leden Kuss 
Sein kleiner mund dem ihien zu entsangen ^ 

1 he word enUaugen (nick off) is expressive — it very natuTdlly 
characterizes the kiss of an infant five minutes of age Wie 
land had great nurser\ evpenence “ My sweetest houis,” sajs 
he, in a letter quoted m the Survey, “ are those m which I see 
about me, in all their glee of childhood, my whole posse of Jittle 
half way things between apes and angels ” 

Mr Sotheby’s translation of the Oberon made the poem po 
polar m this country Ihe original fir^t appeared n 17b() 
S C] 
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and fables of old lomance writers in the light of the 
ancient mythology, as a soit of common property, from 
which a man was fiee to take whatevei he could make 
a good use of An Englishman had piesented him 
with the odes of Collins, ^hich he had read with plea- 
buie He knew little or nothing of Gia}, except his 
Elegy ^iitten in a country Chuiicii-\ard Pie 
complained of the fool 111 Lear I observed that he 
seemed to give a tcirible wildness to the distiess, but 
still he complained He asked whethei it was not 
allowed, that Pope had wiitten 1 horned poetiy with 
more skill than any of oui wnteis — I said I piefeiied 
Drvden, because his couplets had gieatei vaiiety m 
then movement He thought my reason a good one , 
but asked whethei the ihyme of Pope weie not moie 
exact This question I understood as appl\mg to the 
final teiminations, and observed to him that I believed 
it wa^the case, but that I thought it was easy to ex- 
cuse some maccurac} in the final sounds, if the geneial 
sweep of the \eise was superioui I told him that we 
were not so exact with regaid to the final endings of 
lines as the Fi ench He did not seem to know that 
we made no distinction between masculine and femi- 
nine (1 e single 01 double,) ih^mes at least he put 
inquuies to me on this subject He seemed to think, 
that no language could be so far formed as that it 
might not be eniiched by idioms bon owed from ano- 
thei tongue I said this was a very dangerous piac- 
tice, and added, that I thought Milton had often 
injuied both his piose and veise by taking this liberty 
too frequently. 1 1 ecommended to him the prose works 
of Dryden as models of pure and native English I 
was treading upon tendei ground, as I have reason to 
suppose that he has himself liberally indulged m the 
pi actice 
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The same day I dined at Mi Klopstock’s, wheie 
I had the pleasuie of a third mteiview with the poet 
We talked piincipally about indiiFeiont things I 
asked him what he thought of Kant He said that 
his leputation was much on the decline in Germant 
That foi his own pait he was not suipiised to find it 
so, as the woiks of Kant weie to him utteily mcom- 
piehensible— that he had often r^been pesteiedb} the 
Kanteans, but was raiely m the practice of aiguino 
with them His custom was to pioduce the book, 
open it and point to a passage, and beg they would 
explain it This they ordinal ily attempted to do b\ 
substituting their own ideas I do not want, I Sa\, 
an explanation of youi own ideas, but of the passage 
which is befoie us In this wa} I generally bung the 
dispute to an immediate conclusion He spoke of 
Wolfe as the first Metaphysician they had in Gei- 
many Wolfe had followers, but they could haidh 
be called a sect, and luckily till the appearance ot 
Kant, about fifteen years ago, Geimany had not been 
pestered by any sect of philosopheis whatsoevei , but 
that each man had separately puisued his inquiries 
uncon ti oiled by the dogmas of a mastei Kant ha a 
appeared ambitious to be the founder of a sect , that 
he had succeeded but that the Geimans weie now 
coming to their senses again That Nicolai and En- 
gel had in different wa^s contiibuted to disenchant 
the nation, but abo\e all the incomprehensibility of 
the philosopher and his philosophy He seemed 
pleased to heai, that as yet Kant’s doctiines had not 
met with many admiiers in England — did not doubt 
but that we had too much wisdom to be duped by a 
wiitei who set at defiance the common sense and com- 


[See note at the end of the SC] 
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mon understandings of men We talked of tragedy 
He seemed to rate highly the power of exciting teai s 
— I said that nothing was moie easy than to deluge 
an audience, that it was done every da} by the mean- 
est wiiteis 

I must remind you, m} fiiend, first, that these notes 
are not intended as specimens of Klopstock’s intellec- 
tual power, or even “ roUoqiiial pi owess,"' to judge of 
which by an accidental conversation, and this with 
strangers, and those too foreigners, would be not onlv 
unreasonable, but calumnious Secondly, I attiibute 
little other interest to the remaiks than what is de- 
rived from the celebrity of the person i\ho made them 
Lastly, if you ask me, whether I have lead Tiil Mes- 
siah, and what I think of it^ I answei— as yet the 
first foui books only and as to my opinion — (the 
reasons of which heieaftei) — }ou may guess it from 
what Y could not help muttering to myself, when the 
good pastor this morning told me, that Klopstock wa>> 
the Geiman Milton ‘^a veiy Geimrtn Milton in- 
deed^ ^ ’ *’ Heaven pieseive you, and 

S T CoLERiDor 


[These dmnehanten put one m tmnd of the ratcatchers, 
who are said and supposed to rid houses of rats, and yet the 
rats, «!oraeliow or other, continue to swarm The Kantean r^ts 
were not aware, I believe, when Klopstock spoke thus, of the 
extermination that had befallen them and even to this dav 
those acute animals infest the old house, and steal away the 
daily bread of the children, — if the old notions of Space and 
lime, and the old proofs of religious verities bv way of the un~ 
derstanding and speculative reason, must be called such Whe- 
ther or no these are their true spiritual sustenance, or the ne- 
cessary guard and vehicle of it, is perhaps a question 

But who weie Nicolai and Engel, and what did they against 
the famous enchanter ’ The former was born m 1733, at Ber- 
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Iin, where he carried on his father’s business of book selling, 
puisued literature with marked success, and attained to old age, 
full of literary honoms By means of three critical journals 
(the Lite) atur Bnefe, the Bibliothek der Schonen Wissenschaf 
tenif and the Allgemeine deuUche Bibliotfiek,) which he con- 
ducted with the powerful co operation of I essing, and of his 
intimate friend Mendelssohn, and to which he contributed 
largely himself, he became very considerable in the German 
^^orld of letters, and so continued for the space of twenty years 
Jordens, in his Lexicon, speaks highfy of the effect of JSiicolai’s 
wiitings in promoting fieedom of thought, enlightened views 
in theology and philosophy, and a sound taste in fine literatuie 
— describes him as a brave battler with intolerance, hypocrisy, 
and confused conceptions in religion , with empty subtleties, 
obscurities, and terminologies, that can but issue in vain fan 
tasies, in his control ersial writings on the so named critical 
philosophy ” He engaged with the Kritik derreinen Veinunjt, 
on Its appearance in 1781, in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, 
first explained his objections to it in the 11th vol of his Reise- 
beschreibung, (Description of a Journey through Germany and 
Switzerland in the year 1781,) and afterwards, in his rpmance 
entitled The Life and Opinions of Sempronius Gundibeit, a 
German Philosopher, sought to set forth the childish crotchets 
and abuses imputable to many disciples of this philosophy m 
then native absurdity The rathbone alluded to by Klopstock, 
was doubtless contained in the above named romance, which 
the old poet piohably esteemed more than Nicolai’s more se 
nous polemics 

Gundibert has had its day, hut in a fiction destined to a day 
of longer duration, — Goethe's Faust, — the Satirist is himself 
most effectively satirized there he is, in that strange yet 
beautiful temple, pinned to the wall in a ridiculous attitude, to 
be laughed at as long as the temple itself is visited and 
admired This doom came upon him, not so much for his 
campaign against the Kanteans as for his Joys of Werter, — be- 
cause he had dared to ndicule a book, which certainly offered 
no small temptations to the parodist Indeed he seems to 
have been engaged in a series of hostilities with Fichte, La- 
vater, Wieland, Herder, and Goethe “ In the Walpurgisnaoht 


[See Mr Hayward’s excellent translation of Faust, of 
which I have heard a literary German say that it gave a better 
notion of the oiiginal than any other which he bed been ] 
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of the Faost he thus addresses the gobJm danceis — 

Ihr seyd uoch immer da * Nem das 1st unerhort ’ 
Verschwindet dooh * Wir haben ja aufgekldrt ’ 

“ Fly » 

Vanish * Unheard of impudence ’ What, still there ^ 

In this enlightened age too, when you have been 
Proved not to exist — Shelley's Translation 

Done not see the doughty reviener before us magisterially 
wa\ing his hand and commanding the apparitions to vanish^ 
— then with despondent astonishment exclaiming 

Das Teufelspack es fragt nach kemer Regel 
Wir smd so klug und dennoch spukt’s in Tegel 

So wise we are ’ yet what fantastic fooleries still stream forth 
from my contemporary’s brains , how are we still haunted ' 
The speech of Faust concerning him is mis translated bv 
Shelley, who understood the humour of the piece, as well as 
the poetry, but not the particular humours ^f it i\othing can 
be more expressive of a conceited, narrow-minded reviewer 
* Oh he ' — he is absolutely every where, — What others dance, 
he must decide upon If he can’t chatter about every step, 
’tis as good as not made at all Nothing pi oiokes him so muth 
as when we goforwaid If you’d turn round tin d round in a 
ciicle, as he does in his old mill, he’d approve of that per 
haps , especially if you’d consult him about it ” 

“ A man of such spirited habitudes,” says Mr Carlyle, after 
affirming that Nicolai wrote against Kant’s philosophy without 
comprehending it, and judged of poetry, as of Brunswick 
Mum, by its utility, *‘is now by the Germans called a Philis 
ter Nicolai earned for himself the painful pre eminence of 
being Eiz Philisterj Arch Philistine ” He, an old enemy of 
Goethe’s,” says Mr Hill, in explanation of the title in which he 
appears in the Walpiirgisnacht, “ had published an account of 
his phantasmal illusions, pointing them against Fichte’s system 
of idealism, which he evidently confounded with what Coleridge 
would have called Subjective Idolism ” 

Such was this wondrous disenchanter m the eyes of later cntics 
than Klopstock a man strong enough to maintain a long fight 
against genius, not wise enough to believe in it and befriend it 
How many a controversialist seems a mighty giant to those 
who are predisposed to his opinions, while, in the eyes of 
others, he is but a blind floundering Polyphemus, who knows 
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not how to diiect his heavy blows , if not a menacing scare 
crow, with a stake m his hand, vt hich he has no power to drive 
home ’ I remember reading a thin volume in w hich all meta- 
physicians that had ever left their thoughts behind them were 
declared utterly in the wrong — all up to, but not including, the 
valiant author himself The world had lam m darkness till 
he appeared, like a new Phoebus, on tlie scene Ihis great 
man despatched Kant’s system — (never having read a syllable 
of any work of Kant’s) — in a page and a quarter, and the ex 
ploit had Its celebraters and admirers Yet strange to say, the 
metaphysical world went on just as if nothing had happened’ — 
after the sun was up, it went groping about, as if it had never 
been enlightened, and actually ever since has continued to 
talk as if Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and other metaphy- 
sicians understood the nature of the things they wrote about 
rather moi e than the mass of mankind, instead of ' Ver 
ichwmdet doch^ might this author sav, as Kicolai said to the 
spectres of the Brocken and the phantoms of literature, 

Verschwindet doch ’ Wir habenja aufgehlart 

Engel opposed Kant in philosophical treatises, one oS which 
is entitled Zwei Gerpi ache den Werth der Kutik bet)effend He 
too occupied a considerable space m Literature — his works fill 
twelve volumes, besides a few other pieces " 1 o him,” says 
Jordens, ** the ciiticism of taste and of art, speculative, prac- 
tical, and popular philosophy, owe many of then later advances 
in Germany ” Joidens pronounces his romance, entitled Lo 
renz Stark, a masteipiece in its way, and sajs of his plays, that 
they deserve a place beside the best of Lessing’s He was the 
author of a miscellaneous work, entitled The Philosopher for the 
World, and is praised by Cousin as a meritorious anthropolo- 
gist Engel was born September 11, 1741, at Parchim, of 
which his father was pastor, in Mecklenburg-Schwenn , died 
June 28, 1802 Neither Nicolai nor Engel is noticed by Cou- 
sin among the adveisaries of Kant’s doctrine the intelligent 
adversaries, — who assailed it with skill and knowledge, rather 
proved its stiength than discovered its weakness Ftyrtiusacri 
Tidtculum, but this applies only to transient tnumphs, where 
the object of attack, though it furnishes oecamn for ndicule, 
affords no just cause for it SC] 
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CHAPTER X 

Quid quod pricjaiione prcemuum im lihellum, qua couor omnen 
ojfTendicuh ansam pisecidere'* ‘ ^eque qmcquam adduhiiOf 
quin ea candidis omnibus Jacmt satis Quid autem Jacias istis^ 
qui vel oh mnenn pernnaciam sibi sati’^en nolintt vel stupi-^ 
dioies buit^ quam ut satisfacttonem intelligant Nam quemad- 
modum Simonides dtulfThes<^atos hebetioies €s*.etquam ut pos 
Sint a se decipi^ lia qnotdam videos stupidioies, quam ui placavi 
queant AdkieCy non mil urn est inveniie quod calumntetmy 
qiii mhd aliud quality msi quod calummetin 

Erasmus ad Doi pium Theologum 

Nih.Q'ilfaamento of The Friend, I have 
mseited extracts from the Co\ciones 
AD PoPULUM, pnnted, though scarcely- 
published, in the year 1795, in the \eiy 
heat and height of my anti-ministeiial en- 
thusiasm these in pi oof that my principles of politiis 
have sustained no change — In the piesent chapter, I 
have annexed to my Letteis fiom Germany, with par- 
ticular reference to that, which contains a disquisition 
on the modern diama, a ciitique on the Tragedy of 
Bertram, written within the last twelve months in 
proof, that I have been as falsely charged with any 
fickleness m my principles of taste — ^The letter was 
written to a friend and the appaient abruptness with 
which It begins, is owing to the omission of the intro- 
ductory sentences 

You remember, my dcai Sir, that Mr Whitbread, 
shortly before his death, proposed to the assembled 
siibscubers of Druiy Lane Theatre, that the concern 



* Piacludere calummamfin the original 
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should be farmed to some lesponsible individual undei 
ceitani conditions and limitations and that his pio- 
posal was 1 ejected, not without indignation, as sub- 
versive of the main object, for the attainment of which 
the enlightened and patiiotic assemblage of philo- 
dramatists had been induced to risk then subsciip- 
tions Now this object was avowed to be no less 
than the redemption of the Biiti^h stage not only fiom 
horses, dogs, elephants, and the like zoological 1 un- 
ties, but also from the moie pernicious baibarisms and 
Kotzebuisms m moials and taste Diuiy Lane was 
to be restored to its former classical renown , Shake- 
speaie, Jonson, and Otway, with the expurgated muses 
of Vanbrugh, Congieve, and Wycheiley, were to be 
re-maugurated in their rightful dominion over British 
audiences,^ and the Heiculean piocess was to com- 


^ [My eldest brother says of Congreve's comedies, tHTter de 
daring tnem “ considerably more decorous than those of his 
predeces&ors,” “ They aie too cold to be mischievous they keep 
the brain in loo incessant action to allow the passions to kindie 
For those who search into the powers of intellect, the combina- 
tions of thought which may be produced by volition, the plays 
of Congreve may form a piofitable study But their time is 
ded — on the stage they will be received no more , and of thede 
votees of light reading such as could read them without disgust 
would probably peruse them with little pleasuie ” — Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, by Hartley Coleridge p 693 
My father says, in a marginal note on the Life from which 
I quote, “Wickedness is no subject for Comedy This was 
Congreve's great error, and almost peculiar to him fhe Dra- 
matis PersoTKB of Dryden, Wycherley and others, are often 
vicious, indecent, but, not like Congreve's, wicked " 

Speaking of The Way of the World, my brother says, “ It has 
no moral interest Vice may be, and too often has been, made 
interesting , but cold-hearted, unprincipled villany, never can 
— It IS impossible to read this comedy without wonder and ad- 
miration, but It 15 an admiration altogether intellectual, by 
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mence, by exterminating the speaking monsteis im- 
ported fiom the banks of the Danube, compared w ith 
which then mute lelations, the emigrants fiom Exeter 
’Change, and Polito (late Pidcock’s} show-carts, were 
tame and inoffensive Could an heroic pi oject, at once 
so refined and so arduous, be consistently entrustea 
to, could its success be lationally expected fiom, a 
mercenary manager, at whose critical quarantine the 
lum i bonus odo'i would conciliate a bill of health to 
the plague m person ? No ^ As the work proposed, 
such must be the woi k-masters Rank, foi tune, liberal 
education, and (their natural accompaniments, 01 con- 
sequences) critical discernment, delicate tact, disin- 
terestedness, unsuspected morals, notoiious pati lotisni 
and tiled Msecenasship, these weie the lecommenda- 
tions that influenced the votes of the pioprietarj sub- 
sciibeis of Drury -Lane Theatre, these the motives 
that occasioned the election of its Supieme Committee 
of Management This cii cumstance alone w ould ha\ e 
excited a stiong interest in the public mind, lespecting 
the fiist pioduction of the Tragic Muse which had 
been announced under such auspices, and had passed 
the 01 deal of such judgments and the tragedy, on 
which }0U have requested my judgment, was the work 
on which the gi eat expectations, justified by so manj 
causes, were doomed at length to settle 

But before I enter on the examination of Bertram, 
or The Castle of St Aldobrand, I shall inter- 
pose a few woids, on the phrase Geiman Dmma, 
which I hold to be altogethei a misnomer At the 


winch no man is made better ” My father remarks, m the 
margin, Virtue and Wickedness are not suh eodem gene? e The 
absence of T irlue is no deficiency in a genuine comedj but the 
presence of Wickedness a gieat defect ” SC] 

2 S 
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time of Lessing, the German stage, such as it was, ap- 
pears to have been a flat and servile copy of the 
French, It was Lessing who first introduced the 
name and the woiks of Shakespeaie to the admiration 
of the Germans, and I should not perhaps go too far, if 
I add, that it was Lessing who fiist pioved to all think- 
ing men, even to Shakespeare's own countiymen, the 
true nature of his apparent iiregulaiities These, he 
demonstrated, were deviations only fiom the accidents 
of the Gieek tragedy, and from such accidents as 
hung a heavy weight on the wings of the Greek poets, 
and narrowed their flight within the limits of what 
we may call the heroic opc'ia He pioved, that, m 
all the essentials of art, no less than in the truth of 
natuie, the Plays of Shakespeare were incompaiabl} 
moie coincident with the principles of Aiistotle, than 
the productions of Coineille and Racine, notwithstand- 
ing the boasted legulaiity of the latter ® Unde? these 
convictions were Lessing’s own dramatic works com- 
posed Their deficiency is in depth and imagination - 
their excellence is in the construction of the plot , the 
good sense of the sentiments , the sobriety of the mo- 
rals , and the high polish of the diction and dialogue 
In shoit, his dramas aie the very antipodes of all those 
which it has been the fashion of late years at once to 
abuse and enjoy, undei the name of the Geiman dra- 
ma Of this lattei, Schiller’s Robbers was the ear- 
liest specimen , the first fruits of his youth, (I had 
almost said of his boyhood), and as such, the pledge, 
and promise of no ordinal y genius Only as sucli^ did 
the matuiei judgment of the author tolerate the Play 


3 [See Ins Hamburgibche Dramatmgiet especially Vol II 
Works, 1841, Voi Vii SC] 
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During his whole life he expressed himself concern- 
ing this production with moie than needful aspeiity, 
as a monster not less offensive to good taste, than to 
sound morals , and, in his latter } eai s, his indignation 
at the unwonted populaiity of the Robbers seduced 
him into the contrary e\ti ernes, viz a studied feeble- 
ness of interest, (as fai as the interest was to be 
derived from incidents and the excitement of curio- 
sity), a diction elaboiately metrical, the affectation of 
rhymes , and the pedantry of the choius 

But to undei stand the true chaiacter of the Rob- 
bers, and of the countless imitations which were its 
spawn, I must inform you, or at least call to your le- 
collection, that, about that time, and foi some 5 ears 
before it, three of the most popular books in the 
German language were, the tianslations of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Hervey’s MuDirArioNS, and 
Richardson’s Clarissa Hxrlow ^ Now we ha\e 


[Night I of The Complaint or Night Thoughh, was before 
the world m 1742 Hervej ’s Meditations among the Tombs, and 
Hefiections in a Flower Garden appeared in 1746 the iirst two 
vols of Clarissa in 1748 Ihis woik of Richardson’s and his 
Pamela were written purposely to guard the morals of the 
young, and of the latter it was said, Pamela is like snow 
she covers all things with her whiteness Snow, when much 
trodden under a warm sun is soon converted into slop — which 
coalesces ere long into mud and mire , in this respect the moral 
lessons of Pamela and Clarissa do indeed resemble snow , they 
seem fitter to stir up the mud of the soul — " the earthly mire” 
of Its nature, — than permanently to cleanse and whiten it — See 
Comparison of Richardson with Fielding, Remains, Vol II 
pp 373 4 

Young’s great poem is a notable instance of the want of re- 
serve and poetical economy In the poetry of Cow per, Bums, 
Crabbe, we have abundance of sadness, and it is all the more 
truly and deeply sad, because it seems to come unsought, nay. 
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only to combine the bloated style and peculiar ihvthm 
of Hervey, which is poetic only on account of its uttei 
unfitness for prose, and might as appropriately be 
called prosaic, fiom its utter unfitness foi poetiy, we 
have only, I repeat, to combine these Her\eyisms 
with the strained thoughts, the figurative metaphysics 
and solemn epigrams of Young on the one hand, and 
with the loaded sensibility, the -minute detail, the mor- 
bid consciousness of e\eiy thought and feeling in the 
whole flux and reflux of the mind, in short the self- 
involution and dreamlike continuity of Richaidson on 


rather shunned The poet’s soul appears to crave the sunshine 
he “ does not love the shower nor seek the cold,” but only 
yields to mournful reflections because they force themselves 
upon him in a world of woe But when Young so resolutely 
makes love to Gloom and sets his cap at Melancholy, we sus- 
pect that both are in masquerade, and that blooming forms 
are beneath the sable stole, when he surrounds his head with 
cypress, we imagine a snug velvet cap under the dusky wreath , 
when he “ sits by a lamp at mid day, and has skulls, bones, and 
instruments of death for the ornaments of his study,” we feel 
disposed to think that he makes sin, death, and sorrow a poe 
ticdl amusement, and takes up these topics because they offer 
facilities for impressive writing more than to relies e their pres 
sure on a burdened heart I would not say the same of Her 
vey’s piety, though it has such an air of what, in a colloquial 
not philosophical sense, may be c?i\\edi deteimnum The au 
thor of The Doctor says that some styles are Jiawery, hut that 
the Meditationist’s is a weedy style alluding, 1 suppose, to its 
luxuriant common-place, and vulgar shewiness, as of corn-pop 
pies and wild mustard But Hervey seems to have been a 
simple earnest clergyman, with his heart in his parish whereas 
it 18 difficult not to look upon Young as a solemn worldling, 
though, as many a mountain brow looks fiom a distance a sheer 
precipice, yet, when we approach, appears passable to the foot 
of man , so many a life viewed affar offf seems hard and worldly, 
hut shows Its humanity and Christianity to those who see it 
closely SC] 
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the other hand , and then to add the horrific incidents, 
and mysterious villains, (geniuses of supernatural in- 
tellect, if you will take the authois’ words for it, but 
on a level with the meanest ruffians of the condemned 
cells, if we are to judge by then actions and contri- 
vances) — ^to add the ruined castles, the dungeons, the 
tiap-doors, the skeletons, the flesh-and-blood ghosts, 
and the peipetual moonshine of a modern author, 
(themselves the literary brood of the Castle of 
Otranto,® the tianslations of which, with the imita- 
tions and impiovements aforesaid, were about that 
time beginning to make as much noise in Germany as 
their originals were making in England), — and as the 
compound of these ingredients duly mixed, you will 
recognise the so called German drama The olki 
pod) ida thus cooked up, was denounced, by the best 
critics in Geimany, as the mere cramps of weakness, 
and orgasms of a sickly imagination on the part of the 
authoi, and the lowest pi evocation of toipid feeling on 
that of the leadeis The old blunder, however, con- 
cerning the iiiegulanty and wildness of Shakespeare, 
in which the German did but echo the French, who 
again were but the echoes of our own critics, was still 
in vogue, and Shakespeare was quoted as authority tor 
the most anti- Shakespearean drama. We have indeed 
two poets vvho wrote as one, near the age of Shake- 
speaie, to whom, (as the worst characteristic of their 
writings), the Coryphaeus of the present drama may 
challenge the honoui of being a poor relation, or im- 
poverished descendant For if we would charitably 
consent to foiget the comic humour, the wit, the feli- 
cities of style, m othei words, all the poetry, and nine- 

^ [This tale, bv Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, 
vtils published in 1765 S C ] 
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tenths ot all the genius of Beaumont and Fletchei, that 
which would lemain becomes a Kotzebue 

The so-called Gey man diama, theiefoie, is Erigh^h 
in its origin i English in its mateiials, and English 
by re adoption, and till we can piove that Kotzebue, 
or any of the whole bleed of Kotzebues, whether dra- 
matists 01 1 Oman tic wiiteis, oi writeis of lomantic 
diamas, weie ever admitted to arny other shelf in the 
libraries of well-educated Germans than were occupied 
by their originals, and apes’ apes m their mothei coun- 
tr}, we should submit to cairy oui own biat on our 
ovvn shoulders, oi rather consider it as a lack-giace 
leturned from transportation with such improvements 
only in giowth and manneis as young transpoi ted con- 
victs usually come home with 

I know nothing that contiibutes more to a clear in- 
sight into the tiue natuie of any hteiaiy phsenomenon, 
than the corapaiison of it with some elder production, 
the likeness of which is sti iking, }et only appaient, 
while the dilference is real In the present case this 
opportunity is furnished us, by the old Spanish pla}, 
entitled Atheista Fulminnto, formeily, and peihaps 
still, acted in the churches and monasteries of Spam, 
and which, undei vaiious names {Don Juan, the Zi- 
hei tine, ) has had its day of favour in eveiy country 
throughout Euiope A popularity so extensive, and 
of a woik so grotesque and extravagant, claims and 
meiits philosophical attention and investigation The 
first point to be noticed is, that the play is thioughout 
imaginauve Nothing of it belongs to the leal woild, 
but the names of the places and persons The comic 
paits, equally with the tragic, the living, equally with 
the defunct chaiacters, aie cieatures of the brain, as 
little amenable to the rules of ordinal y probability, 
as the Satan of Paradise Lost, or the Caliban of 
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The Tempest, and therefore to be understood and 
judged of as impersonated abstractions Rank, foi- 
tune, wit, talent, acquired knowledge, and liberal ac- 
complishments, with beauty of peison, vigoious health, 
and constitutional hardihood, — all these advantages, 
elevated by the habits and sympathies of noble birth 
and national chaiacter, aie supposed to have combined 
in Don Juan, so as tc give him the means of carrj^ing 
into all its piactical consequences the doctrine of a 
godless natuie, as the sole ground and efficient cause 
not only of all things, events, and appearances, but 
likewise of all our thoughts, sensations, impulses and 
actions Obedience to nature is the only virtue the 
gratification of the passions and appetites hei onl} dic- 
tate each individual’s selt-will the sole oigan through 
vihich nature utteis hei commands, and 

Self contiadiction is the only wong’ 

For, by the laws of spint, in the right 

Is every induidual tharacter 

That acts in strict consistence with itself 

That speculative opinions, however impious and 
daring they may be, are not always followed by coi- 
respondent conduct, is most true, as w ell as that they 
can scarcely m any instance be systematically realized, 
on account of their un suitableness to human nature 
and to the institutions of society It can be hell, only 
where it is all hell and a separate world of devils is 
necessary for the existence of any one complete deMl 
But on the other hand it is no less clear, nor, with the 
biography of Carriei ® and his fellow atheists before 


® [First Part of Wallenstein, translated from Schiller Cole 
ridge’s Poet Works, III p 160 SC] 

® [Ibis man figured in that last and worst state of the Fre ch 
Revolution, that state of seven fold possession, when Jacobin 
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us, can it be denied without wilful blindness, that the 
(so called) system of natm (that is, materialism, 
with the utter i ejection of moial responsibility, of a 
present Providence, and of both piesent and future 
retiibution) may influence the chaiacters and actions 
of individuals, and even of communities, to a degree 
that almost does away the distinction between men 
and devils, and will make the page of the futuie his- 
torian lesemble the nanation of a madman’s dreams 
It IS not the wickedness of Don Juan, therefore, which 
constitutes the character an absti action, and removes 
it fiom the rules of piobability, but the lapid suc- 


2 «m, having home down all its rival opponents, was riding m 
ti mmph through the land like Death in the Revelations In this 
drama of dream-hke horrors Carrier sustained his part so as to 
be ** famous for ever ” Mr Carlyle, in that chapter ^of his 
Fiench Revolution which is headed Destruction, gives an awful 
account of Representative Carrier’s proceedings in La Vendee, 
and of his horrid bon-mots, worthy of a laughing hytena possessed 
by the spirit of cruelty "Sentence of Depoitation,” wiites 
Gamer, “was executed vertically ” Ihat is, a gabarre with 
ninety priests undei hatches, was sunk in the Loire, on signal 
given " This was the fiist of the Noyadcb, which we may call 
Drotvnages, of Carrier ” " By degrees daylight itself wit- 

nesses Noyades women and men are tied together, feet and 
feet, hands and hands and flung in this they call 3Iartage 
Repubhcain, Republican Marriage — Dumb, out of suffering 
now, as pale swolu corpses, the victims tumble confusedly sea- 
ward along the Loire stream the tide roiling them back clouds 
of ravens darken the river wolves prowl on the shoal-places 
Camer writes, ‘ Quel toirent revolutionnavi e What a torrent of 
Revolution ’ ’ For the man is rabid and the time is rabid 
These are the Noyades of Carrier twenty five by the tale 
Mr Carlyle calls this " the blackest aspect of the consummation 
of Sansculottism ** The worst part of his account is too dread- 
ful to quote See also Revolutionary Plutarch, vol 111 p 105 
S C] 
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cession of the coi respondent acts and incidents, his 
intellectual supenoiity, and the splendid accumulation 
of his gifts and desirable qualities, as co-existent with 
entile wickedness in one and the same person But 
this likewise is the veiy ciicumstance which gives to 
this stiange play its charm and universal interest 
Don Juan is, from beginning to end, an intelligible 
character as much so as the Satan of Milton, The 
poet asks only of the leader, what, as a poet, he is pri- 
vileged to ask namely, that sort of negative faith in 
the existence of such a being, which we willingly give 
to productions piofessedli ideal, and a disposition to 
the same state of feeling, as that with which we con- 
template the idealized figuies of the Apollo Belvideie 
and the Fainese Heicules What the Hercules is to 
the eye m corpoieal strength, Don Juan is to the mind 
in stiength of chaiacter The ideal consists in the 
happy*balance of the generic with the individual The 
former makes the character representative and s} m- 
holical, theiefore instructive , because, mutatis mutan- 
dis^ it 3s applicable to whole classes of men The 
latter gives its living mteiest, for nothing lives or is 
real, but as definite and individual To understand 
this completcl;y, the reader need only recollect the 
specific state of his feelings, when in looking at a pic- 
tuie of the histone (more pioperly of the poetic or 
heroic) class, he objects to a particular figure as being 
too much of a portrait , and this interruption of his 
complacency he feels without the least leference to, 
or the least acquaintance with, any person in real hfe 
whom he might recognise m this figuie It is enough 
that such a figure is not ideal and therefore not ideal, 
because one of the two factois or elements of the ideal 
is in excess, A similar and more powerful objection 
he would feel towards a set of figures which were mei e 
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absti actions, like those of Cipiiani, and what have 
been called Greek foims and faces, that is, outlines 
drawn accoidmg to a 'tecipe These again are not 
ideal , because in these the othei element is in excess 
Fo'ima foimans pe'i formam foyynatam tianslu- 
cens”"^ IS the definition and peifection of ideal ait 
This excellence is so happily achieved in the Don 
Juan, that it is capable of intei-^sting without poetry, 
nay, even without words, as in our pantomime of that 
name We see clearly how the chaiactei is formed, 
and the very extravagance of the incidents, and the 
super-human entiieness of Don Juan’s agency, pie- 
vents the wickedness from shocking oui minds to any 
painful degree We do not believe it enough foi this 
effect , no, not even with that kind of temporary and 
negative belief or acquiescence which I have desciibed 
above Meantime the qualities of his character aie 
too desiiable, too flattering to oui pride and our wishes, 
not to make up on this side as much additional faith 
as was lost on the other There is no danger (thinks 
the spectatoi or leader) of niy becoming such a mon- 
stei of iniquity as Don Juan ^ / nev ei shall be an 

atheist ^ I shall never disallow all distinction between 
right and wTong ^ /have not the least inclination to 
be so outrageous a diawcansii in my love affairs I But 
to possess such a power of captivating and enchanting 
the affections of the other sex ^ — to be capable of in- 
spiring in a charming and even a viituous woman, a 
love so deep, and so entuely personal to me f — that 
even my woist vices, (if I we'^e vicious), even my 


^ Better thus Foi ma specifica pei formam mdividualem t) ans 
lucens or better yet — Species tndividualizata, swe Individuum 
cuilibet Speciei deteiminatm m omm paite co 7 1 espondeus et qmu 
versione qaadam earn interpietans et lepeteiis 
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^luelty and perfid}, (if I we'ie ciuel and peifidioiis), 
could not eiadicate the passion ^ — to be so loved foi 
my own self, that e\en with a distinct knowledge of 
my chaiactei, she \et died to save me ^ — this, sis 
takes hold of two sides or our nature, the bettei and 
the worse For the heioic dismteiestedness, to which 
lo\e can transpoit a woman, can not be contemplated 
without an honouiab^ emot’oii of leveience towards 
womanhood and, on the other hand, it is among the 
miseries, and abides in the daik giound-woiL of our 
nature, to crave an outwaid confiimation of that sohit- 
thing within us, which is oui te'iy self, that something, 
not made up of our qualities and 1 eiations, but itseli 
the supporter and substanti il basis of all these Loi e 
me, and not my qualities, may be a vicious and an 
insane wish, but it is not a wish wholly without 
meaning 

Without power, 'viitue would be insufficient and in- 
capable of leiealing its being It would resemble the 
magic Uansfoimation of Tasso’s heroine into a tiee, if' 
which she could only gioan and bleed ^ Hence power 
IS necessarily an object of our desiie and of oui adim- 
lation But of all pow^ei, that of the mind is, on evciy 
account, the grand desidei etmn of human ambition 
We shall be as Gods m knowledge, was and must 
have been the temptation and the co-existence 
of great intellectual loidship with guilt has ne\er been 
adequately repi esented without exciting the strongest 
Intel est, and foi this reason, that in this bad and 
heteiogeneous co-01 dination we can contemplate the 
intellect of man more exclusively as a sepaiate self- 
subsistence, than in its pioper state of subordination 


® fGenmlemmp Libeiata Canto xui sr 38 seq SC] 
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to his own conscience, or to the will of an infinitely 
supeuour being 

This IS the sacred charm of Shakespeaie’s male 
characters in genei al They are all cast m the mould 
of Shakespeare's own gigantic intellect, and this is 
the open attraction of his Richard, lago, Edmund, and 
others m particulai But again, of all intellectual 
power, that of superiority to the feai of the invisible 
woild IS the most dazzling Its influence is abun- 
dantly pioved by the one circumstance, that it can 
bribe us into a voluntary submission of oui better 
knowledge, into suspension of all oui judgment de- 
lived from constant experience, and enable us to peiuse 
with the liveliest inteiest the wildest tales of ghosts, 
wizards, genu, and secret talismans On this propen- 
sity, so deeply looted m oui natuie, a specific c?? 
tic piobability may be raised by a true poet, if the 
whole of his work be in harmony a dyamatic pioba- 
bility, sufficient foi dramatic pleasure, even when the 
component characters and incidents border on impos- 
sibility The poet does not require us to be awake 
and believe , he solicits us only to yield ourselves to 
a dream , and this too with our eyes open, and with 
OUI judgment perdue behind the curtain, ready to 
awaken us at the first motion of our will and mean- 
time, only, not to c?i^believe And in such a state of 
mind, who but must be impressed with the cool in- 
trepidity of Don John on the appearance of his father s 
ghost 

** Ghost — Monster * behold these wounds * 

D John —1 do ’ They were well meant and well per- 
formed I see 

* Ghost Repent, repent of all thy villames 

My clamorous blood to heaven for vengeance cries. 

Heaven will pour out his judgments on vou all 
Hell gapes for you, foi you each fiend doth call, 
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And hourly waits your unrepentmg fall 
You with eternal horrors they’ll torment. 

Except of all your crimes you suddenly repent 

(Ghost Biliks ) 

" D John — Faiewell, thou art a foolish gho«?t Eepeiit 
quoth he • what could this mean i Our senses die all in a mist 
suie 

“ D A^TOMO — (one of D Juan^i, lepiohute companions ) 
They are not • ’ 1 was a ghost 

^‘D Lopez — (another repiobate) I ne’er believed those 
foolish tales before 

“ D John — Come ' ’Tis no matter Let it be what it will, 
it must be natural 

D A^T — And nature is unalterable in us too 
“ D John — ’lis true ^ Ihe nature of a ghost can not cha i§,e 
our s ” 

Who also can deny a portion of sublimity to the 
tremendous consistency with which he stands out tlie 
last feaiful trial, like a second Piometheus ^ 

^ ** Chorus of Devils 

Statul Ghost — Will you not lelent and feel lemorsp 
“ D John — Could’st thou bestov^ another heart on me I 
mi^ht But with this heart I hav e, I can not 
D Loi Ez — 1 hese things are prodigious 
“ D Anton — I have a sort of grudging to relent, but some- 
thing holds me back 

“ D Loi — If we could, ’tis now too late I will not 
“ t> Ant — We defy tbee ’ 

** Ghost — Peiiab }e impious wretches, go and find the pun- 
ishments laid up in store foi jou ’ 

(Thunder and hghtmng D Lop and D Ant aie swalloiud 
up) 

** Ghost to D John — Behold their dreadful fates, and knoi 
that thy last moment's come ’ 

“ D John — Ihink not to fright me, foolish ghost, I’ll break 
your marble body m pieces and pull down your hoise 

(Thunder and lightning — choi us of deotls, ) 
“ D John — These things I see with wonder, but no fear 
W ere all the elements to be confounded, 

And shuffled all into their former chaos , 
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W ere seas of sulphur flaming round about me, 

And all mankind roaring within those fires, 

I could not fear, or feel the least remorse 

1 0 the last instant I would dare thy power 

Here I stand firm, and all thy threats contemn 

Thy murderer {to the ghost of one whom he had murdeied) 

Stands here ’ Now do thy worst ' ” 

{He 24 swallowed up in a cloud of Jire) 

In fine the charactei of Don John consists m the 
imion of every thing desirable to human aiatuie, as 
mentis, and which therefoie by the well known law ot 
association become at length desirable on then own 
account On then own account, and, in then own 
dignity, they are heie displayed, as being employed to 
ends so t^?ihuman, that m the effect, they appeal almost 
as mean? without an end The ingredients too are 
mixed in the happiest proportion, so as to uphold and 
lelieve each othei — ^moie especially in that copstant 
mterpoise of wit, gaiety, and social geneiosity, which 
prevents the criminal, even m his most atrocious mo- 
ments, from sinking into the mere ruffian, as far at 
least, as our imagination sits in judgment Above all, 
the fine suffusion through the whole, with the chaiac- 
tenstic manneis and feelings, of a highly hied gentle- 
man gives life to the drama Thus having invited the 
statue-ghost of the governoui , whom he had murdered, 
to suppei, which invitation the marble ghost accepted 
by a nod of the head, Don John has prepared a ban- 
quet 

“D John —Some wine, sirrah* Here^s to Don Pedro’s 
ghost — he should have been welcome 
** D Lop — Ihe rascal is afraid of you after death 

{One knocks hard at the door ) 

“ D Tohn — (to the servant') — Rise and do your duty 
“ Serv — Oh the devil, tl e devil * {Marble ghost enters ) 

D John — Ha* 'us the ghost * Let's rise and receive him * 
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Cooie, Governour,you are welcome, sit there , if we had thoUjjht 
you would have come, we would have staid for you 

Ilei e,Governour, your health ' Fnends, put it about ’ Here’ser- 
ccllcnt meat, taste of this ragout Come, 1 11 help you, come 
eat, and let old quariels be foi gotten 

(Die ghoi,t theatens him with vengeance ) 

“ D JoHV — We are too much confiimed — curse on this dry 
discourse Come, here’s to youi mistress, you had one when 
you weie living not forgGtting your sweet sister 

(deviU enter ) 

** D John — Are these some of your retinue'* Devils, say 
you I’m sorry I have no burnt biandy to treat ’em with, that 
drink fit for devils ” &c 

Nor IS the scene from which we quote inteiestingj 
in diaxnatic piobabihty alone , it is susceptible likewise 
of a sound moral , of a moial that has more than com- 
mon claims on the notice of a too numeious class, 
who are ready to leceive the qualitie& of gentlemanly 
courage, and sciupulous honour, (m all the lecognised 
laws of honoui,) as the substitutes of virtue, instead oi 
Its ornaments This indeed, is the moral value of the 
play at laige, and that \^hich places it at a woild’s 
distance fiom the spiiit of modern jacobinism The 
lattci intioduces to us clumsy copies of these showy 
instiumental qualities, in order to 'tetoncile us to vice 
and want of pimciple, while the Athei^ki Fulunnato 
presents an exquisite poitraituie of the same qualities, 
in all then gloss and glow, but piesents them for the 
sole puipose of displaying then hollowness, and in 
ordei to put us on our guard by demonstiating their 
uttei mdiffeience to vice and virtue, whenevci these 
and the like accomplishments are contemplated for 
themselves alone 

Eighteen yeais ago I observed, that the whole se- 
ct et of the modern jacobmical diama, (which, and not 
the German, is its appropiiate designation,) and oi 
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all its populaiity, coiisibts in the contusion and sub^ 
version of the natuial ordei of things in their causes 
and etfects namely, m the excitement of surprise by 
representing the qualities of libeiality, refined feolmj>, 
and a nice sense of honour (those things rathci which 
pass amongst us for such) in peisons and in classes 
where experience teaches us least to expect them, and 
by rewarding with all the sympathies ivhich ai e the 
due of virtue, those criminals whom law, leason, and 
religion have excommunicated from our esteem 
This of itself would lead me back to Bertram, oi 
the Castle op St Aldobrand,'^ but, m my own 


7 Befoie the tragedy of Bertram t\as produced at Drui\ 
Lane/’ says a\^nter in theGentleman sMaga^sme of Jan 182 *), 
“ and received with such distinguished approbation, Mr Ma 
tunn was the humble, unknown, and unnoticed Curate of St 
Peter’s, Dublin ” Ihe plaj was performed through fJie infiu 
ence of Lord Byron, who is said to have sent the author €,000 
in consequence of an unfavourable leview of one of his works, 
— (probably this very ciitique of Mr Coleridge s,) — with a note, 
“ that he was better qualified to review his re\ lenders than thc} 
him ” He gained perhaps more than a thousand pounds by tins 
perfoimance, (besides the five hundred which the censure of it 
procured him ) A few months after the success of Beitram he 
produced a second tragedy, which failed lie had published 
one or two novels before he became famous in his later ;yeais 
he composed works of romance, which evinced “ great powers 
of imagination and fecundity of language, with lamentable care 
Jessness in the application of both and, writing “for monov 
not for fame,” diew a “ consideiahle revenue from the sale of his 
productions ” In 1821 he brought out a poem in blank verse 
called The Umieise 

The writer, from whose account these notices are taken, 
speaks most highly of Mr Maturm’s merits and popularity 
as a preacher “ His sit controversial sermons,” says he, 
preached during last Lent, shew the author to have been a pro- 
found scholar and an acute reasoner, never since Dean Kir 
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mind, this tiagedy was bi ought into connection 
The Libertine, (Shad% ell’s adaptation of the Atlie- 
ista Fulmmato to the English stage in the reign of 
Charles the Second,) by the fact, that oui modem 
drama is taken, in the substance of it, from the fiist 
scene of the thud act of the The Libertine But 
with what palpable supeiioiity of judgment in the ori- 
ginal^ Earth and h^ll, men and spiiits aie up in 
aims against Don John, the two foimer acts of the 
play have not only prepared us for the supeinatuial, 
but accustomed us to the prodigious It is, theiefore, 
neither moie nor less than we anticipate when the Cap- 
tain exclaims In all the dangers I have been, such 
horrours I never knew I am quite unmanned ” and 
when the Heimit says, that he had “beheld the ocean 
in wildest rage, yet ne'er before saw a stoim so diead- 
ful, such horrid flashes of lightning, and such claps of 
thunder, were never in my remembrance ” And Don 
John’s burst of startling impiety is equally intelligible 
in its motive, as dramatic in itb effect 

But what IS theie to account foi the prodigy of the 
tempest at Bcrtiam’s shipwreck"? It is a meie su- 
pernatural effect, without e'^en a hint of any su- 
pernatuial agency, a prodigy, without any ciicum- 
stance mentioned that is piodigious, and a miiacie 
introduced without a ground, and ending without a 


wan’s time were such crowds attracted to the I^arisli Chuieh 
as dunng the delivery of these sermons, neither lam noi 
storm could subdue the anxiety of all classes and all persua- 
sions to hear them, and did he leave no other monumeuts 
whereon to rest his fame, these sermons alone would be suffi- 
cient ” The Rev R Charles Matunn died Oct 30, 18^4 It 
was said that Sir Walter Scott offered his editonal services to 
Mr Matunn’s widow, with respect to some of his unpublished 
manuscnpts SC] 
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lesult Every event and e\ery scene of the play 
might have taken place as well if Bertram and his 
vessel had been dinen m by a common haid gale, or 
horn want of provisions The fiist act would have 
indeed lost its greatest and most sonorous picture , a 
scene for the sake of a scene, without a woid spoken , 
as such, therefoie, (a raiity without a precedent), ve 
must take it, and be thankful \ In the opinion of not 
a few, it was, m every sense of the woi d, the best 
scene in the play I am quite ceitain it was the most 
innocent and the steady, quiet uprightness of the 
flame of the wax-candles, which the monks held over 
the roaring billows amid the storm of wind and ram, 
was really miraculous 

The Sicilian sea coast a convent of monks night 
a most portentous, unearthly storm a vessel is 
wrecked contraiy to all human expectation, one man 
saves himself by his prodigious powers as a swimmer, 
aided by the peculiarity of his destination — 

*‘PRion All, all did pen&h — 

First Monk — Change, change those drenched weeds — 
Prior — I wist not of them — every soul did perish — 

Enter thvid Monk hastily 

** Third Monk — No, there was one did battle with the stoim 
With careless desperate force , full many limes 
His life was won and lost, as tho’ he recked not — 

No band did aid him, and be aided none — 

Alone he breasted the broad ware, alone 
That man was saved ” 

Well I This man is led in by the monks, supposed 
dripping wet, and to very natural inquiries he either 
remains silent, or gives most brief and surly answers, 
and after three or four of these half-lme courtesies, 

‘ ‘ dashing off the monks” who had saved him, he ex- 
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claims m the true sublimity of our modern misanthi o- 
pic heioism — 

Oiff ye are men— there’s poison in your touch 
But I must yield, foi this” (what '^“hath left me strengthless ” 

So end the three fii st scenes In the next (the Cas- 
tle of St Aldobiand,) we find the servants there 
equally frightened with this uneaithly storm, though 
w^herein it difFeied from othei violent stoims we aie 
not told, except that Hugo inform^ us, page 9 — 

tt Pjet — Hugo, well met. Does e’en thy age bear 
Memory of so tenible a storm 

Hugo — They have been frequent lately 
Piet — 1 hey are ever so in Sicily* 

Hugo — So it is said But storms when I was young 
Would still pass o’er like Nature’s htful fevers, 

And rendered all more wholesome Now their rage, 

Sent thus unseasonable and profitless. 

Speaks like the threats of hea% en ” 

A most perplexing theory of Sicilian storms is this of 
old Hugo ^ and what ib veiy remaikable, not appar- 
ent!) founded on any great familiai ity of his own with 
tins tioublesome aiticle Foi when Pietio asseits the 
‘ evei more fiequency’ of tempests m Sicily, the old 
man professes to know nothing more of the fact, but 
by hearsay So it is said ” — But why he assumed 
this stoim to be unseasonable, and on what he giound- 
ed his prophecy, (foi the storm is still in full fury), 
that It would be profitless, and without the physical 
poweis common to all othei violent sea-winds m pu- 
rifying the atmosphere, we aie left m thedaik; as 
well concerning the paiticulai points in which he 
knew it, during its continuance, to diffei from those 
that he had been acquainted with in his youth We 
are at length introduced to the Lady Imogine, who, 
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we learn, had not rested “ tJu otiglf the night , not 
on account of the tempest, for 

Long ere the storm arose, her restless gestures 
Forbade all hope to see her blest with sleep ” 

Sitting at a table, and looking at a porti ait, she in- 
forms us — Fust, that porti ait-painters may make a 
poitiait fiom memoiy — 

“ The limner’s art may trace the absent feature '' 

For surely these words could nevei mean that a pain- 
ter may have a peison sit to him who afterwards 
may leave the room or peihaps the countiy^ Se- 
condly, that a poitiait-pamter can enable a mouimng 
lady to possess a good likeness of her absent lover, 
but that the portrait-pdintei cannot, and who shall — 

** Bestore the sceneb in which they met and parted ? ** 

The natural answei would have been — Wh^ the 
scene-painter to be sure ^ But this unreasonable lady 
requires in addition sundry things to be painted that 
have neither lines nor colouis — 

The thoughts, the recollections, sweet and bitter, 

Or the Elysian dreams of lovers when they loved ” 

Which last sentence must be supposed to mean , when 
they we'i e present^ and making love to each other — 
Then, if this portrait could speak, it would “acquit 
the faith of womankmd ” How ^ Had she remained 
constant? No, she has been maiiied to another man, 
whose wife she now is How then ^ Why, that, in 
spite of her mariiage vow, she had continued to yearn 
and crave for her former lovei — 

“ This has her body, that her mind 
Which has the better bargain ^ ” s 


® [Altered from the last lines of a Song in Congreve’s Foemi 
on Several Occasions Work?, Vol 11 p 168 SC] 
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The lover, howevei, was not contented with this 
precious airangement, as we shall soon find The 
lady pioceeds to infoira us, that during the many years 
of then sepaiation, there have happened in the dififei- 
ent parts of the world, a number of “ such things^'' 
even such, as m a course of yeais always have, and till 
the Millennium, doubtless always will happen some- 
where or othei Yet. this passage, both in language 
and in metie, is peihaps araoiigt the best parts of the 
play The lady’s loved companion and most esteemed 
attendant, Clotilda, now enteis and explains this love 
and esteem by proving heiself a most passive and dis- 
passionate listenei as well as a biief and lucky queiist, 
who asks by chance, questions that we should have 
thought made for the very sake of the answers In 
short, she veiv much reminds us of those puppet- 
heioinesjfor whom the showman contuves to dialogue 
without? any skill in ventiiloquism This, notwith- 
standing, IS the best scene in the Play, and though 
crowded with solecisms, coiiupt diction, and offences 
against metie, would possess meiits sufficient to out- 
weigh them, if we could suspend the moial sense 
during the perusal It tells well and passionately 
the pielimmaiy ciicumstances, and thus ovei comes 
the main difficulty of most fiist acts, to wit, that of 
retrospective nai 1 ation It tells us of her having been 

honourably addressed by a noble youth, of lank and 
fortune vastly superioui to hei own of their mutual 
love, heightened on hei pait*by gratitude , of his loss 
of his soveieign’s favoui , his disgiace, attainder, and 
flight, that he (thus degraded) sank into a vile luf- 
fian, the chieftain of a muiderous banditti, and that 
fiom the habitual indulgence of the most reprobate 
habits and ferocious passions, be had become so 
changed, even in appearance and features, 
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That she who bore him had recoiled from him, 

Nor known the alien visage of her child, 

Yet still bhe (Imogine) lov'd him " 

She IS compelled by the silent entreaties of a fa- 
ther, peiishing with “bitter shameful want on the cold 
eaith,” to give her hand, with a heait thus iriecovera- 
bly pre-engaged, to Loid Aldobiand, the enemy of 
hei lovei, e-ven to the very main who had baiSed his 
ambitious schemes, and was, at the piesent time, en- 
trusted with the execution of the sentence of death 
which had been passed on Bertiam Now, the proof 
of “woman’s lo\e,” so industriously held foith for the 
sympathy, if not the esteem of the audience, consists 
in tins, that, though Bertram had become a robber 
and a murdeiei by tiade, a ruffian in manners, yea, 
with form and features at which his oun mother could 
not but “lecoil,” yet she (Lady Imogine) “the wife of 
a most noble, honoured Loid,” estimable as ci man, 
exemplary and affectionate as a husband, and the fond 
father of her only child — that she, notwithstanding all 
this, striking hei heart, dares to say to it — 

But thou art Bertram's still, and Bertram's ever " 

A Monk now enters, and entieats m his Piior's name 
for the wonted hospitality, and “ fiee noble mage'" of 
the Castle of St Aldobrand foi some wi etched ship- 
wrecked souls, and fiom this we leain, foi the first 
time, to our infinite sui prise, that notwithstanding the 
supernaturalness of the stoim aforesaid, not only Ber- 
tram, but the whole of his gang, had been saved, by 
what means we are left to conjecture, and can onlj. 
conclude that they had all the same despeiate swim- 
ming powers, and the same saving destiny as the hero, 
Bertram himself So ends the first act, and with it 
the tale of the events, both those with which the tia- 
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gedy begins, and those which had occurred pievioiis to 
the date of its commencement The second displays 
Bertram in disturbed sleep, which the Prior, who hangs 
over him, prefers calling a “ starting trance,*' and with 
a strained voice, that would have awakened one of the 
seven sleepers, observes to the audience — 

“ How the lip works ' How the bare teeth do grind • 

And beaded drops cr'urse ^ down his wnthen brow ' ” 

The dramatic effect of which passage we not only con- 
cede to the admirers of this tragedy, but acknowledge 
the fuithei advantage of pieparmg the audience foi the 
most surprising series of wiy faces, proflated mouths, 
and lunatic gestures that were ever “ launched ” on an 
audience to “ seait the sensel"'^^ 


9 tt jjjg roand tears 

C<virs’d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase,”* 

Says Shakespeare of a wounded stag hanging its head over a 
stream naturally, from the position of the head, and most beau- 
tifully, from the association of the preceding image, of the chase, 
in which ** the poor sequester’d stag from the huntei’s aim had 
ta’en a hurt ” In the supposed position of Bertram, the meta- 
phor, if not false, loses all the propriety of the original 

Among a number of other instances of words ( hosen with- 
out reason, Imogine in the first act declares, that tliundei-storms 
were not able to inteicept her prayers for ** the desperate man, 

in desperate ways who dealt” 

Yea, when the launched bolt did sear her sense, 

Her soul’s deep orisons were breathed for him,” 
that IS, when a red-hot holt, launched at her from a thunder- 
cloud, had cauterized her sense, in plain English, burnt her eyes 
out of her head, she kept still praying on 

Was not this love ’ Yea, thus doth woman Io\ e ' ” 


* [As you like it Act II sc 1 SC] 
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“ Prior* — I will awake him from this ho)\id Uance 

This IS no natural sleep ’ Ho, wake thee, strangei 

This IS rather a whimsical application of the verb 
reflex we must confess, though we lemembei a similar 
tiansfer of the agent to the patient m a manuscript 
tragedy, in which the Beitram of the piece, prostiat- 
mg a man with a single blow of his list, exclaims — 
“ Knock me thee down, then ask thee if thou liv’st ” 
Well, the sti anger obeys, and whatever his sleep 
might have been, his waking was peifectly natural, 
for lethargy itself could not withstand the scolding 
Stentoiship of Mr Holland, the Piior We next 
learn from the best authority, his own confession, that 
the misanthiopic hero, whose destiny was incompatible 
with di owning, is Count Beitram, who not only re- 
veals his past fortunes, but avows with open atrocity, 
his Satanic hatred of Imogme’s loid, and his frantick 
thirst of revenge , and so the raving character Taves, 
and the scolding chaiacter scolds — and what else^ 
Does not the Piioi act 9 Does he not send for a 
posse of constables oi thief-takers to handcuff the vil- 
lain, 01 take him either to Bedlam oi Newgate ^ No- 
thing of the kind , the author preserves the unity of 
character, and the scolding Prioi from first to last 
does nothing but scold, with the exception indeed of 
the last scene of the last act, in which, with a most 
bui prising revolution, he whines, weeps, and kneels to 
the condemned blaspheming assassin out of pure affec- 
tion to the high-hearted man, the sublimity of whose 
angel-sin iivals the star-bright apostate, (that is, who 
was as proud as Lucifei, and as wicked as the Devil), 
and, “had thrilled him,” (Prioi Holland afoiesaid), 
with wild admiration 

Accordingly m the very next scene, we have this 
tragic Macheath, with his whole gang, in the Castle 
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of St Aldobrand, without any attempt on the Piior’s 
part either to prevent him, or to put the mistress and 
sei\ants of the Castle on their guaid against their 
new inmates, though he (the Pnoi) knew, and con- 
fesses that he knew, that Beitiam’s “feaiful mates'' 
were assassins so habituated and natuiahzed to guilt, 
that — 

When their dunched nold forsook both gold and geai, 

Ihey griped their daggers with a mmderer s instinct 

and though he also knew, that Beitiam was the leader 
of a band whose tiade was blood To the Castle 
however he goes, thus with the holy Piior’s consent, 
it not wnth his assistance , and thithei let ub follow 
him 

No soonei is our hero safely housed m the Castle 
of St Aldobrand, than he attracts the notice of the 
lady and hei confidante, by his “ wild and teruble dark 
eyes,” ‘^muffled foim,” “fearful form,”^^ “daikly 
wild,” “proudly stern,” and the like common-place 
indefinites, seasoned by merely veibal antitheses, and 
at best, copied with very slight change, fiom the Con- 


This sort of repetition is one of this writer’s peculiaiities, 
and there is scarce a page winch does not furnish one or more 
instances — Ex gr in the first page oi two Act I, line 7th, 
** and deemed that I might sleep ” — Line 10, Did rock and 
qmvei in the bickering glare ” — Lines 14, 15, 16, But by the 
momently g/eams of sheeted blue, Did the pale marbles gla-te 
so sternly on me, I almost deemed they lived ” — Line 37, “ The 
glaneof Hell ” — Line 35, “0 holy Pnor, this is no earthly storm ” 
— Line 38, “ This is no earthly storm ” — Line “ Dealing with 
us ” — Line 43, “ Deal thus sternly ’’ — Line 44, Speak ’ thou 
hast something seen ^ ” — ** A feaijtd sight f ” — Line 45, “ What 
hast thou seen ^ A piteous, fearjul sight ’’—Line 48, “ qiiivei ing 
gleams ” — Line 50, ** In the hollow pauses oj the storm ’’—Lme 
01, “ The pauses oJ the stoim, Ac ” 
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rade of Southey’s Joan of Arc The lady Imoo^inc, 
who has been, (as is the case, she tells us, with all soffc 
and solemn spii its,) woi shipping the moon on a ter- 
lace 01 rampart within view of the Castle, insists on 
having an interview with our hci o, and this too tete- 
d-tete Would the leader learn why and wheiefore 
the confidante is excluded, who veiy propeily lemon- 
strates against such “ conference, alone, at night, with 
one who bears such feaiful foim,” the reason follows 
— *‘why, theT/efoie send him^*' I say, be- 

cause the next line, ‘‘ all things of fear have lost their 
powei over me,’ is sepaiated from the former by a 
break or pause, and besides that it is a very poor an- 
swer to the danger, is no answei at all to the gross 
indelicacy of this wilful exposuie "We must theiefore 
regard it as a meie aftei -thought, that a little softens 
the ludeness, but adds nothing to the weight, of that 
exquisite woman’s reason aforesaid And so emt Clo- 
tilda and enter Bertram, who “ stands without looking 
at her,” that is, with his lowei limbs forked, his arras 
akimbo, his side to the lady’s fiont, the whole figure 
resembling an inverted Y He is soon however i oused 
from the state surly to the state frantick, and then 
follow raving, yelling, cursing, she fainting, he relent- 
ing, in runs Imogine’s child, squeaks “mother I” He 
snatches it up, and with a “ God bless thee, child ^ 
Bertram has kissed thy child,” — the cuitain diops 
The thii d act is short, and short be om account of it 
It intioduces Loid St Aldobiand on his load home- 
ward, and next Imogine in the convent, confessing the 
foulness of her heart to the Prior, who fiist indulges 
his old humour with a fit of senseless scolding, then 
leaves her alone with her ruffian paramoui, with whom 
she makes at once an infamous appointment, and the 
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cuitain diops, that it may be carried into act and con- 
summation 

I want woidb to desciibe the mingled hoiror and 
disgust with which I witnessed the opening of the 
fouith act, consideimg it as a melancholy proof of the 
depravation of the public mind The shocking spiiit 
of jacobinism seemed no longer confined to politics 
The familial ity with atrocious events and characteis 
appeared to have poisoned the taste, even where it had 
not directly disoigamzed the moral principles, and left 
the feelings callous to all the mild appeals, and ciaving 
alone for the grossest and most outrageous btimulants. 
The very fact then piesent to our senses, that a Bii- 
tish audience could remain passive under such an in- 
sult to common decency, nay, leceive with a thunder 
of applause, a human being supposed to have come 
reeking fiom the consummation of this complex foul- 
ness sa?d baseness, these and the like reflections so 
pressed as with the weight of lead upon my heait, that 
actor, author, and tragedy would have been forgotten, 
had it not been foi a plain elderly man sitting beside 
me, who, with a very serious face, that at once ex- 
pressed sui prise and aversion, touched my elbow, and, 
pointing to the actor, said to me in a half-whisper — 
“ Do you see that little fellow theie ^ he has just been 
committing adultery I ” Somewhat relieved by the 
laugh which this droll address occasioned, I forced 
back my attention to the stage sufficiently to leain, 
that Bertiam is recovered flora a tiansient fit of re- 
morse by the information, that St Aldobiand was 
commissioned (to do, what every honest man must 
have done without commission, if he did his duty) to 
seize him and delivei him to the just vengeance of the 
law, an information which, (as he had long known 
himself to be an attainted traitor and proclaimed out- 
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law, and not o^ily a tradei in blood himself, but noto- 
riously the Captain of a gang of thieves, piiatcs and 
assassins), assuiedly could not have been new to him 
It IS this, howevci, which alone and instantly lestores 
him to his accustomed state of laving, blasphem}, and 
nonsense Next follows Imogme’s constrained inter- 
view with her injuied husband, and his sudden depar- 
ture again, all in love and kindnpss, in order to attend 
the feast of St Anselm at the con\ent This was, it 
must be owned, a veiy strange engagement foi so ten- 
dei a husband to make within a few minutes aftei so 
long an absence But first his lady has told him that 
she has “ a vow on her,” and wishes “ that black per- 
dition may gulf her perjuied soul,” — (Note she is 
lying at the very time) — ^if she ascends his bed, till 
her penance is accomplished How, theiefore, is the 
poor husband to amuse himself m this interval of her 
penance^ But do not be distressed, leader, on ac- 
count of the St Aldobrand*s absence ^ As the author 
has contiived to send him out of the house, when a 
husband would be in his, and the lover’s way, so he 
will doubtless not be at a loss to bring him back again 
as soon as he is wanted Well ^ the husband gone in 
on the one side, out pops the lover fiom the othei, and 
foi the fiendish purpose of hai rowing up the soul of 
his wretched accomplice in guilt, by announcing to 
her, with most brutal and blasphemous execiations, his 
fixed and deliberate resolve to assassinate her hus- 
band, all this too is for no discoverable purpose on 
the part of the author, but that of introducing a series 
of super-tragic staits, pauses, screams, struggling, dag- 
ger-throwing, falling on the ground, staiting up again 
wildly, swearing, outcries for help, falling again on 
the ground, nsmg again, faintly tottering towards the 
dooi, and, to end the scene, a most convenient fainting 
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fit of our lady’s, just m time to give Bertram an op- 
poitunity of seeking the object of his hatred, befoie 
she alaims the house, which indeed she has had full 
time to have done before, but that the author lather 
chose she should amuse heiself and the audience by 
the above-desciibed lavings and startings She reco- 
vers slowly, and to her entei Clotilda, the confidante and 
mother confessor , then commences, what m theatrical 
language is called the madness, but which the authoi 
more accurately entitles, delirium, it appearing indeed 
a sort of intermittent fever with fits of lightheadedness 
off and on, whenever occasion and stage effect happen 
to call for it A convenient letiiin of the stoim, (we 
told the leader before-hand how it would be), had 
changed — 

“ The rivulet, that bathed the convent walls, 

Into a foaming flood upon its bunk 
he Lord and his small tram do stand appalled 
With torch and bell from then high battlements 
The monks do summon to the pass in vam , 

He must return to night — 

Talk of the Devil, and his horns appeal, says the 
pioveib and suie enough, within ten lines of the 
exit of the messenger, sent to stop him, the aiiival of 
Loid St Aldobrand is announced Beitiam’s luffian 
band now enter, and lange themselves acioss the 
stage, giving fiesh cause foi Imogine’s screams and 
madness St Aldobiand, having received his mortal 
wound behind the scenes, tottei s m to weltei in his 
blood, and to die at the feet of this double-damned 
adultress 

Of hei, as far as she is concerned in this fourth 
act, we have two additional points to notice fiist, the 
low cunning and Jesuitical trick with which she de- 
ludes her husband into wo^ ds of forgiveness, which 
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he himself does not understand, and secondly, that 
every wheie she is made the object of interest and 
sympathy, and it is not the authoi’s fault, if, at any 
moment, she excites feelings less gentle, than those 
we are accustomed to associate with the self-accusa- 
tions of a sinceie lehgious penitent And did a Bri- 
tish audience enduie all this? — They received it with 
plaudits, which, but foi the iivalry of the carts and 
hackney coaches, might have distui bed the evening- 
prayers of the scanty week day congiegation at St 
Paul’s cathedial 

Tempora rautantur, nos et mutamur in illis 

Of the fifth act, the only thing noticeable, (foi lant 
and nonsense, though abundant as evei, have long 
before the last act become things of couise,) is the 
piofane i epresentation of the high altai in a chapel, 
with all the vessels and other preparations foi the 
holy sacrament A hymn is actually sung on the 
stage by the choiister boys ^ For the rest Imogine, 
who now and then talks deliiioubly, but who is always 
light-headed as far as her gown and kavi can make 
her so, wanders about in daik woods with caverii- 
locLs and precipices in the back-scene , and a number 
of mute d'i amatis pey sonce move in and out continu- 
ally, for whose presence, there is always at least this 
reason, that they affoi d something to be seen^ by that 
veiy large part of a Diuiy Lane audience who have 
small chance of Jieming a woid She had, it ap- 
pears, taken hei child with hei, but what becomes of 
the child, whether she murdered it or not, nobody can 
tell, nobody can learn , it was a riddle at the repre- 
sentation, and after a most attentive peiusal of the 
play, a riddle it remains 
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** No more I know, I wish 1 did, 

And I would tell it all to you, 

For what became of this poor child 
Ihere^s none that ever knew 

Our whole information^ is derived fiom the followinsr 

O 

woids — 

“ Prior — Where is thy child 

Cloiil — (Pointing to the cavern into which ihe has looked) 

Oh he lies cold within his cavern tomb * 

Why dost thou urge hei with the hoirid theme '> 

Prior — (wkg will not, the leader may obseive, be diMippoinled of 
his dose oj scolding) 

It was to make (query wake) one living cord 0 ’ th^ heart, 

And I will tiy, tho’ my own breaks at it 
Where is thy child ^ 

Imog — -(wit/i a jrantic laugh) 

The foiest bend hath snatched him — 

He (who the fiend or the child ’) rides the night mare thro’ 
the wizard woods ” 

• 

Now these two lines consist m a senseless plaguiism 
from the counterfeited madness of Edgai m Lear, 
who, in imitation of the gypsy incantations, puns on 
the old word mmi , a hag , and the no less senseless 
adoption of Dry den’s forest fiend, and the wisard 
stieam by which Milton, in his Lycidas, so finely 
chaiacterizes the spieadmg Deva, fabulosity minis 
Observe too these images stand unique m the speeches 
of Imogme, without the slightest resemblance to any 


[Wordsworth’s Thom, P W II p 131 S C] 

Ihe child IS an irapoitant j)ersonage, for I see not by what 
possible means the author could have ended the second and 
thud acts but for its timely appearance How ungrateful then 
not further to notice ns fate ’ 

[Theodoi e and Honona SC] 

15 pt ]^or yet wheie Deva spreads her wisard stream ” I 55* 
S C] 
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thing she says before or after But we arc ^vveary 
The chaiacteis in this act fiisL about, here, there, and 
every where, as teasingly as the Jack o’Lanteni-hghts 
which mischievous boys, fiom acioss a nairow street 
throw with a looking-glass on the faces of their opposite 
neighboui s Berti am disarmed, out-hei oding Chailes 
de Moor in the Robbers, befaces the collected knights 
of St Anselm, (all in complete armoui,) and so, by 
pure dint of black looks, he outdares them into passive 
poltroons The sudden i evolution in the Piior’s man- 
ners we have before noticed, and it is indeed so outre^ 
that a numbei of the audience imagined a great secret 
was to come out, viz that the Piior was one of the 
many instances of a youthful sinner metamoi phosed 
into an old scold, and that this Beitram would appear 
at last to be his son Imogine le-appears at the con 
vent, and dies of her own accord Beitiam stabs 
himself, and dies by her side, and that the play may 
conclude as it began, to wit, m a superfetation of 
blasphemy upon nonsense, because he had snatched a 
sword fiom a despicable coward, who retreats m terror 
when it IS pointed towards him m sport , this felo de 
se^ and thief-captam — this loathsome and leprous con- 
fluence of robbery, adultery, murder, and cowardly 
assassination, — this monster, whose best deed is, the 
having saved his betteis from the degradation of hang- 
ing him, by turning Jack Ketch to himself, first recom- 
mends the charitable Monks and holy Prioi to pray 
for his soul, and then has the folly and impudence to 
exclaim — 

** I die no felon’s death, 

A warnour’s Tveapon freed a warriour’s soul • ” — 

[Great displeasure was excited among the patrons of 3\]r 
Maturm hy this review of his tragedy, and to those who deemed 
such A production worthy of patronage it must naturally have 
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appeared an unvvarr an table piece of violence I have even 
heard a friend of Mr Coleridge object to it, not as unjust, but 
as having been called foith by an occasion unwoithy to occupy 
his thoughts For my own part, I feel some dislike to the 
literary censuies which accompany the moial exposuie, because 
I think they tend to weaken its efiect — though a corrupt ta&te 
18 often so mtncdted with acoirupt moiahty that it is difficult to 
exhibit either separately , — the moral exposure itself I do not 
/consider unwoithy of one, who never wanted generosity to 
point out what was noble and admirable, at the iisk of throwing 
his own performances into shade, and who never lacked courage 
openly to denounce what he knew to be wrong and injmious, — 
especially in his own province of literature, — by which the 
public might be affected 

It appeals in the Life of Sir 'Waltei Scott, that a fierce at- 
tack upon Mr Coleridge, m consequence of these strictuies 
had been piepared by the author of Bertram, and that this was 
suppiessed by the advice of the author of Waverley, who ad 
monished his correspondent, that the woild might not sympa- 
thize with his indignation to the extent in which he had poured 
It forth,, and also that it might injure the effect of his forth- 
coming romance, into some part of which the tirade had been 
intioduced — that such an outburst of rage in such a place would 
be like a stream of lava rushing from the side of a peaceful 
green lull Some of the lulls winch weie raised in those days 
by welters of the Satanic school would have been little the 
worse for a volcanic eruption, — so flamy and sulphureous weie 
they in then own natuie This, from Sir Walter’s desciiption, 
must have been of a milder sort A^ far as Mi Coleridge was 
concerned, he could not have been materially the worse bad 
one more fieiy libel, designed for the blasting of his ciedit, been 
sent off to whiz and blaze and burn blue for a moment Could 
Ml Maturm have jubtified his play ’ Could he have washed it 
white in Its moial complexion Anything to that effect ought 
not to have been suppressed Whether the Public would have 
sympathized with his natural anger I know not, but of this I 
am suie, that he could not have blackened my father’s reputa 
tion as a wiiter with the unprejudiced part of it, or on any point 
in which the Public had any concern 

But m default of other weapons of adequate force Mr Ma- 
turin may have snatched up in his haste the dagger of per 
2 u 
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sonahty , indeed it may be conjectured tliat he did so, because. 
Sir Walter Scott, in a spirit of conciliation, alludes to Mr 
Colendge’s bad hahiU At that very time my father was taking 
measures and making effoits to break the chain of those habits 
he had never abandoned himself wholly to their effects, but 
had still stnven, in one wav or other, to labour usefullv to the 
public and profitably for his family, to whose use he had de- 
voted the annuity spoken of in these pages Could the noble- 
hearted man, who thus aided him, have looked into the future 
and there beheld all that his friend was to do in his vocation, 
and all that Ins doing would be really worth, he would, I am 
confident, have been well satisfied with this disposal of a part 
of his worldly wealth, though the performance might not have 
been etactly in the form that he anticipated Did any pri- 
vate fault disqualify my father for pronouncing censures on 
what he considered to be public wrongs committed, whether 
blindly or no, yet deliberately Thoughtful persons will rather 
say that his strong sense of evil and feailess denunciation 
of it, from whatever quarter it came, whethei from States- 
man or Judge or Eeviewer, Imperial Despot or popular Dra- 
matist, together with his free confession of what he called his 
“ sin,*' and earnest endeavour to save otheis from falling into 
the same snare by the darkest representation of its nature and 
consequences, go a gieat way toward expiating that erior of 
his course, so far as aught of expiation can be imputed to the 
human will itself, apart from the Redemptive power by which 
It is filled and actuated, in all that it does and in conformity 
to the Divine Will and Reason The unworthy thoughts which 
Lord Byron entertained on this subject, unworthy of his own 
better mind, found no entrance, I trust, into that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whether he was or was not awaie of the warm ad 
miration which my Father felt and expiessed for hs genius, 
attended, as the fruits of it had been, by a popularity and a 
success unspeakably moie enviable than any tbat was enjoyed 
by the author of Bertram 

The critique lays to the charge of the play a spirit of immo 
rality, not in the way of direct inculcation, but m the only way 
in which a modern British audience would have endured it, the 
only way m which it could have been insidiously pernicious 
Now this is a charge that could have no effect except just so far 
as it was substantiated by the play itself and the moral sense 
of Its auditors. When a man is accused publicly of piivate 
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faults he may find it painful and difficult to clear away the 
cloud from his cliaracter , he must unveil his private life in 
order to justify it, and such a necessity is in it'^elf a grievance 
If his poetry is ridiculed it may be made the laughing-stock of 
the public for a season, though destined to be held m esteem 
ever after , if his religious wiitings are accused of false doctrine 
on subtle points, — and all theology is subtle, — he may have to 
bear the stigma of heresy during his whole hfe-time Panthe- 
ism, Pelagianism, Sociniansm, denial of Objective Religion or of 
the Inspiration of Scripture— all these fundamental errors may 
be plausibly though falsely imputed, and the accusations will, 
in certain cases, be more readily and generally admitted than 
the defence, because grounded on ordinaiy and popular modes 
of thought and expression, while the accused views presuppose 
a corrected and re adjusted philosophy But the charge against 
Bertram had nothing subtle in the natuie of it, and the 'Jenti- 
ments which It involves have since been adopted and brought to 
bear on the French stage in the Quarterly Review English- 
men have denounced the French dramatists, for polluting the 
public mind by a stimulant display of atrocities and vilenesses 
** lu all their odious details/’ though they admit such things to 
be abominable, and show that the end of them is destruction , 
shall they shelter and encourage any approach to such Jaco 
binism in literature at home “ We do not forget,” says the 
article on the Fiench Drama to which I refer, “ that ciirae and 
the worst cause (soit^) of crime, has been in all ages the domain 
of tragedy We do not lorget the families of Atreus and Laius, 
and the whole tribe of mythological and historical tiagedies, m 
all languages — but most of these inculcate moral lessons — none 
of them offend decency — none of them injuime ciiminal pas- 
sions ” The distinction between the ancient dramas and the 
vicious modem class, which my father stigmatized, is clear and 
broad In the former guilty passion is not the immediate sub- 
ject of the piece, or that in which the auditois aie to be inter,r 
ested, but the consequences and punishment of criminal acts 
They do not deal with low emotions at all, much less present 
them to advantage They represent sin, not as it appears to the 
sinner in its rise and progress, its true lineaments and colours 
lost amid the glow of excited feeling , but as it appears after 


[Quarterly Review of March, 1834, p 211 ] 
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its consummation, Imd, ghastly, and appalling Sm seemed 
beautiful to Lucifer, •when she was bringing about hib fall, hi- 
deous and detestable c^ier his fall, •when he finds her at Hell- 
gate and fails to recognise her features The ancient diama 
pi events her in the latter aspect, — not as she showed herself in 
the courts above In the Orestean trilogy we are led to re- 
gard with awful interest the workings of Divine retribution , we 
sympathize with Clytemnestra not as the paramour of iEgisthus, 
who seems only the tool of her sternrdesigns, but as the aven 
ger of the bloody sacrifice of a child , we sympathize wi^-h 
Orestes as the avenger of a father’s murder CEdipus and Jo- 
casta are the victims of fate , to the latter not one light feeling 
or evil passion is imputed , and it is impossible to conceive a 
more dignified demeanour under humiliating ciicumstances 
than IS assigned her in the play of Sophocles We are inter- 
ested for the former because his misfortunes exceed the mea- 
sure of his crimes, so far as they were voluntary In the Me- 
dea of Euripides it is the just punishment of Jason to which 
attention is directed , the Soiceress appears an avenging Fury m 
human form These ancient dramas are staid and solemn in 
their procedure , they present to the mind awfully significant 
events, stern thoughts, and elevating reflections, they have no 
tendency to eneivate and lower the tone of feeling The cor- 
rupt drama, on the other hand, exhibits what is essentially 
base in a form as interesting as it can be made to assume , 
things in themselves “ lank and gross,” mean and contemptible, 
It arrays in a glittering veil of sentiment , its power consists in 
the force with which it appeals to the lowest and most easily 
excitable parts of man’s nature 

How far this mjunous character is fairly imputable to the 
play of Bertram readers will judge for themselves That the 
author erred, if it be admitted that he did err, unconsciously, 
and considered his choice of subject to be quite wutbin the 
legitimate range of tragedy, and justified by precedent, may be 
easily conceived that he had talents and merits, both as a 
writer and a man, is not impugned either by the critique itself 
or these remarks upon it SC] 
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CHAPTER XI 

CONCLUSION 

T sometines happens that we are punished 
for our faults by incidents, in the causa- 
tion of which these faults had no shaie" 
and this 1 have always felt the severest 
punishment The wound indeed is of the 
same dimensions, but the edges aie jagged, and there 
IS a dull underpam that survives the smart which it 
had aggiavated For there is always a consolatory 
feeling that accompanies the sense of a propoition be- 
tween antecedents and consequents The sense of 
Before and After becomes both intelligible and intel- 
lectual when, and only when, we contemplate the suc- 
cession in the relations of Cause and Effect, which, 
like the two poles of the magnet manifest the being 
and unity of the one power by lelative opposites, and 
give, as it weie, a mhsU atum of peimanence, of iden- 
tity, and theiefore of leality, to the shadowy flux of 
Time It is Eternity revealing itself in the phaaio- 
mena of Time and the perception and acknowledg- 
ment of the pioportionahty and appropriateness of the 
Present to the Past, prove to the afflicted Soul, that it 
has not yet been deprived of the sight of God, that it 
can still recognise the effective piosence of a Father, 
though thiough a daikened glass and a tuihid atmos- 
phere, though of a Fathei that is chastising it And 
for this cause, doubtless, are we so framed m mind, 
and even so organized m brain and neive, that all con- 
fusion is painful It IS within the e’?peiience of many 
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medical practitioneis, that a patient, with stiange and 
unusual symptoms of disease, has been moi e distressed 
in mind, more wretched, from the fact of being unin- 
telligible to himself and others, than from tne pain oi 
dangei of the disease nay, that the patient has re- 
ceived the most solid comfort, and resumed a genial 
and enduring cheerfulness, from some new symptom 
or product, that had at once determined the name and 
nature of his complaint, and rendeied it an intelligible 
effect of an intelhgible cause even though the disco- 
very did at the same moment preclude all hope of re- 
stoiation Hence the mystic theologians, whose delu- 
sions we may more confidently hope to separate fiom 
their actual intuitions, when we condescend to read 
their works without the piesumption that whatever our 
fancy, (always the ape, and too often the adulteiator 
and counterfeit of our memoiy,) has not made or can- 
not make a picture of, must be nonsense, — hence, I 
say, the Mystics have joined m representing the state 
of the reprobate spirits as a dreadful dieam in which 
there is no sense of reality, not even of the pangs they 
are enduring — an eternity without time, and as it were 
below it —God present without manifestation of his 
presence But these aie depths, which we daie not 
huger over Let us turn to an instance more on a 
level with the ordinary sympathies of mankind Here 
then, and in this same heahng influence of Light and 
distinct Beholding, we may detect the final cause of 
that instinct which, in the great majority of instances, 
leads, and almost compels the Afflicted to communi- 
cate their sorrows Hence too flows the alleviation 
that results from opening out our griefs ” which 
are thus piesented in distinguishable forms instead of 
the mist, through which whatever is shapeless becomes 
magnified and (literally) enormous. Casimir, in the 
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fifth Ode of his third Book, has happily^ expiessed 
this thought 

Me longus silendi 
Edit amor, facilesque luctus 
Hausit medullas Eugent ocyus, 

Simul negantem visere jassens 
Aures amicorum, et loquacem 
Questibus evacuans iram 

Ohm querendo desmimus queii, 

Ipsoque fletu lacryma perditur 
Nec fortis ® ceque, si per omnes 
Cura volat residetque lamos 

Vires araicis perdit in aunbus, 

Minorque semper dividitur dolor, 

Pei multa permissus vagari 
Pectoia — 

I shall not make this an excuse, however, foi 
troubling my readers with any complaints or explana- 
tions^ with which, as leaders, they have little or no 
concern It may suffice, (for the piesent at least,) to 


^ Classically too, as far as consists with the allegorizing fancy 
of the modem, that still itiiving to 'project the inward, contia- 
distinguishes itself fiom the seeming ease withi^hich tliepoetiy 
of the ancients reJiecU the world without Casimir affords, pei- 
haps, the most striking instance of this charactenstic difference 
— For his style and diction are really classical while Cowley, 
who resembles Casimii in many respects, completely barbaiizes 
kis Latinity, and even his metre, by the heterogeneous nature 
of his thoughts 1 hat Dr Johnson should have passed a con- 
traiy judgment, and have even prefened Cowley’s Latin Poems 
to Milton’s, is a caprice that has, if I mistake not, excited the 
surprise of all scholars 1 was much amused last summer mth 
the laughable affnght, with which an Italian poet perused a 
page of Cowley’s Davideis, contrasted with the enthusiasm with 
which he first ran through, and then read aloud, Milton’s JUansrn 
and Ad Patrem 

^ Flectit, or if the metre had allowed, prmtt would have 
supported the metaphor better 
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declare, that the causes that have delayed the publi- 
cation of these volumes for so long a peiiod after they 
had been printed off, were not connected with any 
neglect of my own , and that they would form an in- 
structive comment on the chapter concerning mitho') - 
ahip as a t'i ade, addressed to young men of genius in 
the first volume of this work I remember the ludi- 
crous effect produced on my mind by the first sentence 
of an auto-biography, which, happily for the writer, 
was as meagre m incidents as it is well possible for 
the life of an individual to be — The eventful life 
which I am about to record, from the hour m which 
I rose into existence on this planet, &c ” Yet when, 
notwithstanding this warning example of self-import- 
ance before me, I review my own life, I cannot refrain 
from applying the same epithet to it, and with more 
than ordinary emphasis — and no private feeling, that 
affected myself only, should prevent me from pitbhsh- 
?)ig the same, (for wr ite it I assuredly shall, should 
life and leisure be granted me,) if continued reflection 
should strengthen my present belief, that my history 
would add its contingent to the enfoi cement of one 
important truth, to wit, that we must not only love our 
neighbours as ourselves, but ourselves likewise as our 
neighbours , and that we can do neither unless we love 
God above both 

Who lives, that’s not 

Depraved or depraves ’ Who dies, that bears 

Not one s-pmn to the grave — of then f tends' gift 

Strange as the delusion may appear, yet it is most 
true, that three years ago I did not know or believe 
that I had an enemy m the woild and now even my 
stiongest sensations of giatitude aie mingled with fear, 

® [Tmoti oj- Athens Act I Sc II “ Their graven'* in 
Shakespeare SC] 
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and I reproach myself for being too often disposed to 
askj, — Have I one fiiend^ — During the many years 
which intervened between the composition and the 
publication of the Christabel, it became almost as 
well known among liteiary men as if it had been on 
common sale, the same leferences weie made to it, 
and the same liberties taken with it, even to the very 
names oi the imaginary persons m the poem From 
almost all of our most celebrated poets, and from some 
with whom I had no peisoiial acquaintance, I either re- 
ceived or heard of expressions of admiration that, (I 
can truly say,) appeared to myself utteily dispropor- 
tionate to a woi k, that pretended to be nothing more 
than a common Faeiy Tale Many, who had allowed 
no meiit to my other poems, whether printed or ma- 
nuscript, and who have fiankly told me as much, 
unifoimly made an exception in favour of the Ciiris- 
TABEL*and the poem entitled Love Yeai after >ear, 
and m societies of the most diffeient kinds, I had been 
entreated to recite it and the result was still the same 
m all, and altogether different in this respect from the 
effect produced by the occasional lecitation of any othei 
poems I had composed — This before the publication 
And since then, with veiy few exceptions, I ha\e 
heaid nothing but abuse, and this too m a spiiit of 
bitterness at least as dispropoitionate to the pieten- 
sions of the poem, had it been the most pitiably below 
mediocrity, as the pievious eulogies, and far more in- 
explicable — This may scive as a wainmg to authors, 
that in then calculations on the probable 1 ccoption of 
a poem, they must subtract to a laigc amount fiom the 
panegyiic, which may have encouiaged them to pub- 
lish it, howe\ei unsuspicious and howe\ei vaiious the 
souices of this panegyiic may have been And, first, 
allowances must be made foi private enmity, of the 
very existence of which they had peihaps enteitained 
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no suspicion— “for personal enmity behind the mask of 
anonymous ciiticism secondly for the necessity of a 
certain proportion of abuse and ridicule in a Review, 
m order to make it saleable, in consequence of which, 
if they have no fi lends behind the scenes, the chance 
must needs be against them , but lastly and chiefly, for 
the excitement and temporal y sympathy of feeling, 
which the lecitation of the poegi by an admner, espe- 
cially if he be at once a waim admirer and a man of 
acknowledged celebrity, calls foith in the audience 
Foi this IS really a species of animal magnetism, m 
which the enkindling reciter, by peipetual comment 
of looks and tones, lends his own will and apprehen- 
sive faculty to his auditois They hve for the time 
within the dilated sphere of his intellectual being It 
IS equally possible, though not equally common, that 
a reader left to himself should sink below the poem, 
as that the poem left to itself should flag beneath the 
feelings of the leader — But, m my own instance, I 
had the additional misfortune of having been gossiped 
about, as devoted to metaphysics, and worse than all, 
to a system incomparably nearer to the visionary 
flights of Plato, and even to the jargon of the Mystics, 
than to the established tenets of Locke Whatever 
therefore appeared with my name was condemned be- 
forehand, as predestined metaphysics In a dramatic 
poem, which had been submitted by me to a gentleman 
of great influence in the theatrical world, occurred the 
following passage — 

“ 0 we are querulous creatures * Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To make us wretched ” * 


* [Coleridge’s Poetical Works, p 270 S. C ] 
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Aye, here now^ (exclaimed the critic) here come 
Coleridge’s metaphysics f And the very same mo 
tive (that IS, not that the lines were unfit foi the pi e- 
sent state of oui immense theatres, but that they 
vfQre metaphysics^) was assigned elsewhere foi the le- 
jection of the two following passages The fiist is 
spoken in answer to a usuiper, who had rested his 
plea on the circumstance, that he had been chosen by 
the acclamations of the people — 

** What people f How convened f or, if convened, 

Must not the magic power that charms together 
Million*? of men in council, needs have powei 
1 o win 01 wield them 'f Rather, O far rather 
Shout forth thy titles to yon circling mountains. 

And with a thousand fold reverberation 

Make the rocks flatter thee, and the volleying an, 

Unbnhed, shout back to thee, King Emenck ’ 

By wholesome laws to embank the soveieign power, 

To*deepen by restraint, and by prevention 

Of lawless will to amass and guide the flood 

In its ma]estic channel, is man’s task 

And the tiue patriot’s glory < In all else 

Men safeher trust to Heaven, than to them 'selves 

When least themselves even m those whiihng ciowds 

Where folly is contagious, and too oft 

Even wise men leave their better sense at home, 

lo chide and wonder at them, when leturned 


® Poor unlucky Metaphysicks ’ and what are they? A single 
sentence expresses the object and theieby the contents of this 
science creavrop 

Nflhce ie ipunn 

Tuque Deunif quantum licet, inque Deo mmua 7ioicas 

Know th>self and so shall thou know God, as far as is jur- 
mitted to a creature, and m God all things — Surely, theie i» 
a strange— -nay, rather a too natural — aversion in many to know 
themselves 

® [Coleridge’s Poetical Works, p 258 SC] 
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The second passage is in the mouth of an old and 
experienced couitier, betrayed by the man m whom 
he had most trusted 

“ And yet Sarolta, simple, inexperienced. 

Could see him as he was, and often warned me 
Whence leained she this^ — 0 she was innocent' 

And to be innocent is Nature’s wisdom ' 

The fledge dove knows the prowlers of the air, 

Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter 
And the young steed recoils upon his haunches, 

The never-yet seen adder’s hiss first heard 
O surer than suspicion’s bundled eyes 
Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart, 

By mere oppugnancy of then own goodness. 

Reveals the approach of evil ” ^ 

As therefore my chaiacter as a wiiter could not 
easily be more injured by an overt act than it was 
already in consequence of the lepoit, I published a 
work, a large portion of which was piofessedly meta- 
physical A long delay occuried between its first an- 
nunciation and its appearance , it was reviewed there- 
fore by anticipation with a malignity, so avowedly and 
exclusively personal, as is, I believe, unpiecedented 
even in the present contempt of all common humanity 
that disgraces and endangers the liberty of the press ^ 
After its appearance, the author of this lampoon un- 
dertook to review it in the Edinburgh Review , and 
under the single condition, that he should have wiitten 
what he himself really thought, and have ciiticised the 


7 [Coleridge’s Poetical Works, p 325 SC] 

® [Political Essays bv Wilham Hazhtt, p 118, et It 

may be proper to notice,” says a note to the Essay on the Eay 
Sermon, “that this aiticle was wntten before the Discourse, 
which it professes to ciiticise, had appeared in print ” There 
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'work as he would have done had its author been indif- 
feient to him, I should have chosen that man myself, 


IS some wit in this Jibel caricature it is unlike those portraits 
of my Father, scrawled in the dark, by enemies, who had no 
sense of his character and genius but looks like a minute study 
from life curiously distorted in eveiy part, and with every dis 
tortion enormously magni^d Many of these distortions are 
injurious falsehoods as for instance “ He takes his notions 
of religion from the ‘ sublime piety* of Gioidano Brano, and 
comxders a beliej in God as a very subox dinate question to the 
iLonhi'p of the three persons of the Tiinity Ihe Thirty nine Ar- 
ticles and Athanasius’s Creed are, upon the same principle, 
much more fundamental parts of the Christian religion than the 
miracles or Gospel of Chi 1st He makes the essence oj devotion 
to consist in Atheisnif the peifection of moiality in a total disre 
gard of consequences He defines Tacohimsm to be an abstiact 
attachment to liberty, truth, and justice , and finding that this 
pnnciple has been abused and carried to excess, he argues 
that Airti Jacobinism, or the abstract principles of despotism 
superstition, and oppression, are the safe, sure, and undeniable 
remedy for the former, and the only means of restoring hbert\ , 
truth, and justice in the world ” (llie italics aie mine ) 

Any one 'who coinpaies tins rhapsody and the leMew of the 
Lay Sermon after its appeaiance, in the Political Essays, with 
the article on that pioductiou in the Ediubuigh Re\xew, must 
see that they are by the same hand , only th it the Scorner of 
the Ldmboro’ is a degree more cold, hard, and umelenting than 
the lampoonei of the Essavs to the latter, even as it is/’ 
S T Coleridge “ hardlj appears 

Less than arch-angel mined and the excess 

Of gloiy obscured , ’ 

— the formei keeps bis gloiy well muffled up m clouds of af 
fected contempt and genuine political haired yet it beams 
through a little m spite of him, and such abuse is more com- 
plimentary than many a panegyuc The review of ChistahiL 
(two sentences relating to tlie supposed authorship of which aie 
removed fiom the text,) shows its political ammns at the end 
After declaring that the poem exhibits ** not a ray of genius, ’ 
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both from the vigour and the originality of his mind, 
and from his particular acuteness in speculative rea 
soning, before all others — I remembered Catullus’s 
lines, 

Desine de quoquam quicquam bene velle meren, 

Aut ahquem fieri posse putare pium 
Omnia sunt ingrata nihiLfecisse benigne est 
Immo, etiam taedet, ta;det obesirque magis , 

Ut miln, quern nemo gravius nec acerbius urget, 

Quam modo qui me unumatque unicum amicum habuit 

But I can truly say, that the grief with which I 
read tins rhapsody of predetermined insult, had the 
rhapsodist himself for its whole and sole object 


that no other productions of the Lake school, except the White 
Doe and some of the laureate odes, is so devoid of any ** gleam 
of feeling or ol fancy,” the writer indignantly exclaims, ** Must 
we then be doomed to bear such a mixtuie of raving and dnv’ 
ling, extolled as the work of a **wild and anginal gemust^ 
simply because Mr C has now and then written fine verses, 
and a brother poet chooses, m his milder mood, to laud him 
from courtesy or from interest*^ And are such panegyrics to be 
echoed by the mean tools of a political faction, because they 
1 elate to one whose daily prose is understood to be dedicated to 
the support of all that courtiers think should be supported ’ ” 
Who the partisans were that exerted themselves to cram my 
Father^ nonsense and bad 'poetry ** down the throats of all the 
loyal and well affected,” it would be hard to discover, 

And much like Samson’s riddle, in one day 
Or seven, though one should musing sit 

Many a fierce aiticle may be taken for an oidinary wild ass of 
criticism, till it lifts up the beak and claws of the political sa 
til is t, and thus shews itself to be a sort of hippogriff SC] 

® “ Mr Coleridge’s Description oj a Green Field ” 

[With these words the Edinburgh Beviewer announces and 
holds up to ridicule the following passage from the notes to the 
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I refer to this review at present, in consequence of m- 
iormation having been given note, that the muendo of 
my “potential infidelity,” giounded on one passage of 
my first Lay Sermon, has been received and propa- 
gated with a degiee of credence, of which I can safely 
acquit the originator of the calumny I give the sen- 
tences, as they stand in the sermon, premising only 
that I was speaking exclusively of miracles worked foi 
the outward senses of meh “ It was only to over- 
throw the usurpation exercised in and through the 


Lay Sermon Aftar the quotation lie concludes with, ** This 
will do It IS well observed b} Hobbes, that *it is by woids 
only that a man becometh excellently wise or excellently 
foolish ’ ” 

** I have at this moment before me, m the flowery meadow , 
on which my eye is now reposing, one of its most soothing chap- 
ters, m which theie is no lamenting word, no one chaiacter of 
guilt 01 anguish Tor never can I look and meditate on the 
vegetable creation without a feeling similar to that with which 
we gaze at a beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep at its 
motlier^s bosom, and smiles in its strange dream of obscure yet 
happy sensations The same tender and genial pleasure takes 
possession of me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn in 
ward by the like aching melancholy, by the same whispeied 
remonstrance, and made restless by a similar impulse of aspira 
tion It seems as if the soul said to her&elf Trom this state 
hast thou fallen ' Such shouldst thou still become, thy self all 
permeable to a holier power ' thy self at once hidden and glo- 
rified by its own transparency, as the accidental and dividuous 
in this quiet and harmonious object is subjected to the life and 
light of nature, to that life and light of nature, I say, which 
shines in every plant and flower, even as the transmitted power, 
love and wisdom of God over all fills, and shines thiough, na 
ture * But what the plant is by an act not its own and un- 
consciously — that must thou make thyself to become — must by 
prayer and by a watchful and unresisting spirit, join at lea «it 
with the preventive and assisting grace to make thyself, in that 
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senses, that the senses were miiaculously appealed 
to. Rlason and Rlligion are iheir own evi- 
dence The natuial sun is in this respect a symbol 
of the spiritual Ere he is fully aiisen, and while hib 
glories aie still undei veil, he calls up the breeze to 
chase away the usuipmg vapouis ot the night-season, 
and thus conveits the an itself into the minister of its 
own puiification not suiel} in pi oof or elucidation of 
the light from heaven, but to preve it its interception ” 
‘‘Wherevei, theiefoie similar circumstances co- 
exist v^ith the same moral causes, the pimciples le- 
vealed, and the examples recorded, m the inspired 
writings, render miiacles suiperfluous and if i\e neg- 


light of conscience which mflameth not, and with that know- 
ledge which puffeth not up * ” pp 267-8 — ed 1839 
I cannot help thinking how Mr Hazhtt (it Mi C was right 
in ascribing the review of the Lav Sermon in the Edinburgh 
Review to his pen,) must have smiled to himself, as he thus 
concluded Ins article, at the anticipated gullibility of his read- 
ers, who, if the JNiorthern Oiacle had cried out in derision at 
the Cupid of Praxitele«5, would straightway have begun to throw 
stones at the statue Foi he in his heart admired, as he has 
eloquently described, the poetic fervour of my Father’s mind, 
so characteristically displayed in this excerpt, w Inch seems to 
me as emblematic of the soft, rich, radiant imagination of its 
author as the red-hot cones of the city of Dis are emblematic 
of the fiery genius of Dante And in him only the will was 
wanting to appreciate the seme of the pas^^age , for surely it 
conveys sound seiise^ as true poetry ever does, and teaches the 
highest doctrine of the spmt in language not unwoithy of such 
a theme Tiue enough it is that by words a man becometh 
excellently wise or excellently foolish , and peihaps there is no 
one thing in which the pow er of folly in words is more tho- 
roughly manifested, than in that sort of designing shallowness 
and clever crafty superficiality, assumed for the sake of sneering 
depreciation, and even of insidious defamation, of which this 
review of the Lay Sermon is a notable specimen S C J 
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lect to apply truths in expectation of wonders, oi under 
pietext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt God 
and merit the same reply which om Lord gave to the 
Pharisees on a like occasion ” 

In the sermon and the notes both the histoncal 
truth and the necessity of the miracles aie stiongly 
and frequently asserted “ The testimony of books of 
history (that is, lehtiyely to the signs and wonders, 
with which Christ came) is one of the «!trong- and 
stately pillars of the chuich , but it is not the founda- 
tion Instead, theief 01 e, of defending myself, which 

I could easily effect by a series ot passages, expi essing 
the same opinion, fi om the Fathei s and the most emi- 
nent Protestant Divines, from the Reformation to the 
Revolution, I shall merely state what my belief is, 
concerning the tiue evidences of Christianity 1 Its 
consistency with right Reason, I consider as the outei 
court the temple — ^the common aiea, within which 

it stands 2 The miracles, with and thiough which 
the Religion was first revealed and attested, I legaid as 
the steps, the vestibule, and the portal of the temple 
3 The sense, the inwaid feeling in the soul of each 
believer of its exceeding desiuiblene^ii — the experi- 
ence, that he needs something, joined with the stiong 
foretokening, that the redemption and the giaces pro- 
pounded to us m Christ are what he needs — this I 
hold to be the tiue foundation of the spiritual Edifice 
With the stiong d pi mi piobability that flows in 
from 1 and 3 on the correspondent historical evidence 
of 2, no man can refuse oi neglect to make the ex- 
periment without guilt But, 4, It IS the expeiience 
derived from a practical conformity to the conditions 


[Firfat Lay Sermon, pp 210 11 Last edit SC] 
[Note N to First L S p 258 SC] 

X 


2 
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of the Gospel — it is the opening eye , the dawning 
light the ten oi s and the pi omises of ‘^piiitual growth , 
the blessedness of loving God as God, the nascent 
sense of sm hated as sin, and of the incapability of 
attaining to eithei without Christ, it is the sorrow 
that still uses up from beneath and the consolation 
that meets it fiom above , the bosom treacheries of 
the principal m the warfare ai\ji the e\ceediiig faith- 
fulness and long-suffei mg of the uninteiested ally,— 
m a word, it is the actual t) ml of the faith m Christ, 
with its accompaniments and results, that must form 
the arched loof, and the faith itself is the completing 
Ley-stone In oi dei to an efficient belief in Chris- 
tianity, a man must have been a Chiistian, and this is 
the seeming mgwmentum in ciyculOf incident to all 
spiritual Tiuths, to every subject not piesentable un- 
der the forms of Time and Space, as long as we at- 
tempt to mastei by the reflex acts of the Undei standing 
what we can only Jcnow by the act of becoming Do 
the will of my Fathei, and ye shall know whether I 
am of God'^^ These foui evidences I believe to have 
been and still to be, foi the woild,for the whole Church, 
all necessaiy, all equally necessary but at piesent, 
and for the majority of Christians born in Chiistian 
countries, I believe the thud and the fourth evidences 
to be the most operative, not as supciseding but as 
involving a glad undoubting faith m the two formci 
Ciedidh ideoque intellexi, appeals to me the dictate 
equally of Philosophy and Religion, even as I believe 
Redemption to be the antecedent of Sanctification, 
and not its consequent All spuitual predicates may 
be constiued indifferently as modes of Action or as 
states of Being Thus Holiness and Blessedness are 


[John vii 17 SC] 
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the same idea, now seen m relation to act and now to 
existence The ready belief which has been yielded 
to the slander of my potential infidelity*” I attribute 
in part to the openness with which I have avowed my 
doubts, whether the heavy inteidict, undei which the 
name of Benedict Spinoza hes, is merited on the 
whole or to the whole extent Be this as it may, I 
wish, however, that I could find in the books of phi- 
losophy, theoretical or moral, which are alone recom- 
mended to the piesent students of theology in om 
established schools, a few passages as thoroughly Pau- 
line, as completely accordant with the doctiines of the 
Established Church, as the following sentences in the 
concluding page of Spinoza’s Ethics Deinde quo 
mens hoc amove divino^ seu beatitudine magis gau- 
deU eo plus intelhgit, hoc est, eo majorem in affectus 
habet poteniiamy et eo minus ab affectibus^ qm mah 
sunt, *patitur , atque adeo ex eo, quod mens hoc 
amove divino, seu beatitudine gaudet, potestatem 
habet libtdines coei cendi , et quia humana potentia 
ad coeicendo^ affectus in solo intellectu consist it, 
ergo nemo beatitudine gaudet, quia a^ectus cocicuit, 
sed contia potestas libidines coei cendi ex ipm heati'- 
tudine 01 itui 

With regard to the Unitarians, it has been shame- 
lessly asserted, that I have denied them to be Chiis- 
tians God foibid ^ For ho\^ should I know, what the 
piety of the heart may be, or what quantum of error 
in the understanding may consist with a saving faith 
in the intentions and actual dispositions of the whole 
moral being m any one individual ? Never will God 
reject a soul that sincerely loves him be his specula- 
tive opinions what they may and whether in any 


[^Lthices Fats V Be Lihertate humana SC] 
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given instance ceitam opinions, jiie they nnbelief, or 
misbelief, are compatible with a sinceic lo\e of God, 
God can only know —But this I bavo said, and shall 
continue to say that if the doctrines, the sum of 
which I believe to constitute the truth in Christ, be 
Christianity, then UnitaiianiAm is not, and vice ve}sa 
and that, in speaking theologically and impn sonally, 

1 e ot Psilanthiopism and Thcc^nthropism as schemes 
of belief, without reference to individuals, who profess 
either the one or the othei, it will be absurd to use a 
different language as long as it is the dictate of com- 
mon sense, that two opposites cannot pioperly be 
called by the same name I should feel no offence if 
a Umtaiian applied the same to me, any more than if 
he were to say, that two and two being foui, foui and 
four must be eight 

dXX^ Ppormf 
rhv fjLsv Kevso^povEQ adxai 
ayad’uii' ejSaXov 
Tov d ad Kara fie n<l>^Bvr ayav 
i<Txdv oik.£i<tiv wapkff^aXev KaX&Vy 
X^f'POQ sXkuv oTriffffO), 0viJ.bt, aroX/xoQ twj/ 

This has been my object, and this alone can be 
my defence — and O ^ that with this my personal as 
well as my Literary Life might conclude ^ — the 
unquenched desire I mean, not without the conscious- 
ness of having earnestly endeavoured to kindle young 
minds, and to guard them against the temptations ot 
scorners, by showing that the scheme of Chiistiamty, 
as taught in the hturgy and homilies of our Church, 
though not discoverable by human reason, is yet in 
accordance with it, that link follows link by necessary 


[Pindar Nem Carm XI 1 37 SC] 
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consequence, that Religion passes out of the ken ci 
Reason only where the eye of Reason has reached its 
own horizon , and that Faith is then hut its continua- 
tion even as the day softens away into the sweet 
twilight, and twilight, hushed and bieathless, steals 
into the darkness It is night, sacred night ^ the up- 
raised eye views only the starry heaven which mani- 
fests itself alone and the outward beholding is fixed 
on the sparks tv^ inkling in the awful depth, though 
suns of other woilds, only to preseive the soul steady 
and collected in its pure act of inward adoiation to the 
great I AM, and to the filial Word that re-afifirmeth 
it from eternity to eternity, whose choial echo is the 
universe 

©ERt MONfl. AOHA 
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By the late H N Coleridge, Esq M A 


CHAPTER I 

[1772 to 1791 ] 

While here, thou fed’st upon etherial beams, 

As if thou liad'st not a terrestrial birth , — 

Beyond mateiial objects was thy sight , 

In the clouds woven was thy lucid robe * 

Ah f who can tell how little Joi lhii> sphere 
Thatjrame was Jitted of empyi eal 

AMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE was the 

youngest child of the Reverend John Cole- 
ridge, Chaplain-Pnest and Vicar of the 
palish of Olteiy St Maiy, in the county of 
Devon, and Mastei of the Free Grammar, or 
King^s School, as it is called, founded by Henry VIII in 
that town His mothei’s maiden name was Ann Bowdon 
He was born at Ottery on the 21st of October 1772, ‘‘about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon,'’ as his father, the Vicar, has, 
with lather unusual particularity, entered it in the legi'itei 

' [From a Sonnet I o Coleridge by Sir Egerton Brydges — 
written 16th Feb 1837 S CJ 
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John Coleridge, who was born in 1719, and finished his 
education at Sidney-SusseK College, Cambudge,^ was a 
counti 7 clergyman and schoolmaster of no oidmaiy kind 
lie was a good Gieek and Latin scholar, a profound He- 
bni^t, and, according to the measure of his day, an ac- 
complished m ithematician He was on teims of literary 
fiiendship with Samuel Badcock, and, by his knowledge of 
Hebiew, rendered material assistance to Dr Kennicott, m his 
well known critical woi ks Some curious papeis on theologi- 
cal and antiquaiian subjects appear with his signature in the 
early numbeis of The Gentleman's Magazine, between the 
years 1745 and 1780, almost all of which have been inserted 
in the interesting volumes of Selections made several years 
ago fiom that woik In 1 768 he published miscellaneous Dis- 
sertations arising from the 17th and 1 8th chapters of the Book 
of Judges, in which a very learned and ingenious attempt 
IS made to relieve the character of Micah from the charge of 
idolatry ordinarily brought against it, and m 1772 appeared 
a ‘ Ciitical Latin Grammar/ which his son called ‘ his best 
work,' and which is not wholly unknown even noiv to the 
inquisitive by the proposed substitution of the terms * prior, 
possessive, attributive, posterior, interjective, and quale- 
quare qiiidditive,' for the vulgar names of the cases This 
little Grammar, however, deserves a philologer's perusal, 
and is indeed in many respects a very valuable work in its 
kind He also published a Latin Exercise book, and a Ser- 
mon His school was celebrated, and most of the country 
gentlemen of that generation, belonging to the south and east 
parts of Devon, had been his pupils Judge Buller was one 
The amiable character and personal eccentricities of this 
excellent man are not yet forgotten amongst some of the 
elder*! of the parish and neighbourhood, and the latter, as is 
usual in such cases, have been greatly exaggerated He died 
suddenly in the month of October 1781, after riding to 
Ottery from Plymouth, to which latter place he had gone 

3 [He was matriculated at Sidney a sizar on the 18th of 
March 1748, but does not appear to have taken any degree at 
the Univeraity S C^] 
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for the purpose of einbarkin? his son Francis, as a midship- 
man, for India 

Many years afterward*?, in 1797 , S T Coleridge com- 
menced a senes of Letters to bis fiiend Thomas Poole, of 
Nethei Stowey, in the county of Somerset, in which he pio- 
posed to give an account of his life up to that time Fne 
only were written, and unfortunately they stop shoit of his 
residence at Cambridge This senes will propei ly 
place here 

I 

To Mr Foole 

MY HEAP POOLE, 

“ T COULD inform the dullest author how he might write 
-I an interesting book Let him relate the events of his 
own life with honesty, not disguising the feelings that accom- 
panied them I never yet lead even a Methodist's ‘ Expe- 
rience’ m the Gospel Magazine without leceiving instruction 
and amusement , and I should almost despair of that man 
who cbuld peruse the Life of John Woolman without an 
amelioration of heait As to my Life, it has all the charms 
of vaiiety, — high life and low life, vices and virtues, gieat 
folly and some wisdom Ilow^ever, what I am depends on 
what I have been , and you, my best friend, have a right to 
the narration To me the task will be a useful one It will 
renew and deepen my leflections on the past, and it will 
perhaps make you behold with no unforgiving or impatient 
eye those weaknesses and defects in my character, which so 
many untoward circumstances have concurred in planting 
there 

My family on my Mothers side can be traced up, I 
know not how far The Bowdons inheiited a good farm and 
house thereon in the Exmoor country, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, as I have been told, and to my knowledge they haie 
inherited nothing better since that time My Giandfather 
was in the reign of George T a considerable woollen trader 
in Southmolton , so tint I suppose, when the time comes, 
I shall be allowed to pass as a Sum^cuhtte without much 
opposition My Father received a better education than 
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the rest of his family in consequence of his own exertions, 
not of his supeiioui ad\antdges When he was not quite 
sixteen years of age, my grandfather, by a senes of misfor- 
tunes, was reduced to great distress My Father received 
the half of his last crown and his blessing, and walked off 
to seek his fortune After he had proceeded a few miles, 
he sate him down on the side of the road, so overwhelmed 
with painful thoughts that he wept audibly A gentleman 
passed by who knew him, and, inquiring into his sorrow, 
took him home and gave him the means of raaintaming 
himself by placing him in a school At this time he com- 
menced being a seveie and aident student He married his 
first wife by whom he had three daughteis, all now alive 
While his fiibt wife lived, having scraped up money enough, 
he at the age of twenty walked to Cambiidge, entered him- 
self at Sidney College, distinguished himself in Hebrew and 
Mathematics, and might have had a fellowship if he had not 
been married He returned and settled as a schoolmaster 
in Southampton where his wife died In 1760 he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain-Priest and Master of the School a^Ottery 
St Mary, and removed to that place, and m August, 1760, 
Mr Buller, the father of the present Judge, procured for him 
the living from Lord Chancellor Bathurst By my Mother, 
his second wife, he had ten children, of whom I am the 
youngest, born October 20thJ 1772 

" These facts I received from my Mother , but I am ut- 
terly unable to fill them up by any further particulars of 
times, or places, or names Here I shall conclude my first 
Letter, because I cannot pledge myself for the accuracy of 
the accounts, and I will not therefore mingle it with that for 
the truth of which, in the minutest parts, I shall hold iiii^self 
responsible You must regard this Letter as a first chapter 
devoted to dim traditions of times too remote to be pierced 
by the eye of investigation 

Yours affectionately, 

Feb 1797 Monday S T Coleridge ” 


' A mistake 
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II 

To Mr Poole 

MY DEAR POOLE, 

‘‘ IV/f ^ Father (Vicar of, and Schoolmastei at, Ottery St 
J- tX Mary, Devon) was a good mathematician, and well 
versed in the Gieek, Latin, and Hebrew languages He 
published, or rather attempted to publish, several works, — 
1 st, Miscellaneous Dissertations arising from the 17th and 
18th chapters of the Book of Judges, 2 d, Sententice Ex- 
cerpta for the use of his own School, and 3 d, his best woik, 
a Critical Latin Giaramar, in the Preface to which he pro- 
poses a bold innovation m the names of the cases My Fa- 
ther s new nomenclature was not likely to become popular, 
although it must be allowed to be both sonorous and expres- 
sive Exempli gratia, he calls the ablative case ‘ the quare- 
quale-quidditive case!^ He made the woild his confidant 
with respect to his learning and ingenuity, and the world 
seems to have kept the secret very faithfully His various 
works, vncut, unthumbed, were preserved free from all pol- 
lution in the family archives, where they may still be for 
anything that I know This piece of good luck promises to be 
hereditary , for all mp compositions have the same amiable 
home-staying propensity The truth is, ray Father was not a 
first-rate genius , be was, however, a fiist-i ate Christian, which 
IS much better I need not detain you with his chamcter 
In learning, goodheartedness, absenlness of mind, and ex- 
cessive ignorance of the world, he was a perfect Parson 
Adams 

My Mother was an admiiable economist, and managed 
exclusively My eldest brother’s name was John He was 
a Captain in the East India Company’s service, a successful 
officer and a brave one, as I have heard He died in India 
in 1786 My second brother William went to Pembroke 
College, Oxford He died a clergyman in 1780, just on 
the eve of his intended marriage My brother James has 
been in the army since the age of fifteen, and has manied a 
woman of fortune, one of the old Duke family of Otterton 
m Devon Edward, the wit of the family, went to Pem- 
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broke College, and is now a clergyman George also went 
to Pembioke He is m oiders likewise, and now has the 
same School, a very flourishing one, winch my Father had 
He IS a man of reflective mind and elegant talent Fie pos- 
sesses leainmg in a greater degree than any of the family, 
excepting myself His manneis are grave, and huedover 
with a tender sadness In his moral chaiacter he appioaches 
every way nearer to perfection than any man I ever yet 
knew He is worth us all Luko Herman was a surgeon, 
a severe student, and a good man He died in 1790, 
leaving one child, a lovely boy still alive ^ My only sister, 
Ann, died at twenty-one, a little after my brother Luke — 

Rest, gentle Shade * and wait thy Maker s will , 

Then rise unchang’d, and be an angel still ' 

Francis-Syndercombe went out to India as a midshipman 
under Admiral Graves He accidentally met his brother 
John on board ship abioad, who took him ashore, and pro- 
cured him a commission in the Company’s army He died 
in 1792, aged twenty-one, a Lieutenant, in consequence of 
a fever brought on by excessive fatigue at and after the siege 
of Seringapatam, and the storming of a hill fort, during all 
which his conduct had been so gallant that his Commanding 
Officer particularly noticed him, and presented him with a 
gold watch, which my Mother now has All my brothers 
are remarkably handsome, but they were as infenour to 
Francis as I am to them He went by the name of “ the 
handsome Colei idge ” The tenth and last child was Samuel 
Taylor, the subject and author of these Epistles 

** From October 1772 to October 1773 Baptized Sa- 
muel Tayloi, my Godfather’s name being Samuel Taylor, 
Esquire I had another called Evans, and two Godmothers, 
both named Miinday 

<< From October 1773 to Octobei 1774 In this year I 
was carelessly left by ray nurse, ran to the fiie, and pulled 

^ William Hart Coleridge, the present Bishop of Barhadoes 
and the Leeward Islands 

[He wab appointed to that See in 1824, retired from it in 
1842 has lately accepted the Wardenship of St Augustine’s 
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out a live coal, and hi rned myself dreadfully While ray 
hand was being diest by Mr Young, I spoke for the first 
time, (so my Mothei infoims me) and said, “nasty Doctor 
Young The snatching at fire, and the ciicumstance of my 
first words expressing hatred to piofessional men — are they 
at all ominous ’ This year I went to school My School- 
mistress, the very image of Shenstone’s, was named Old 
Dame Key She was nearly related to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds 

“ From October 1774 to 1775 I was inoculated , which 
I mention, because I distinctly reraembei it, and that my 
eyes were bound , at which I manifested so much obstinate 
indignation, that at last they removed the bandage, and un- 
affrighted I looked at the lancet, and suffeied the scratch 
At the close of this year I could read a chapter in the 
Bible 

“ Here I shall end, because the remaining years of my 
life all assisted to form my particular mind, — the fiist three 
years had nothing in them that seems to 1 elate to it 
God bless you and your sincere 
“ Sunday, March, 1797 ” “ Se T Coleridge 

A letter fiom Francis S Coleridge to his sister has been 
preserved m the family, in which a particular account is 
given of the chance meeting of the two brothers in India, 
mentioned shortly in the preceding Letter Theie is some- 
thing so touching and romantic m the incident that the 
Readei will, it is hoped, pardon the insertion of the original 
narratiie here 

“ DEAR NANCY, 

“ OU are very right, I ha\e neglected my absent 
fuends, but do not think I have forgot them, and in- 
deed it would be ungrateful m me if I did not wute to them 
“ You may be sme, Nancy, I thank Providence for bringing 
about that meeting, which has been the cause ot all my good 
fortune and happiness, which I now in fulness enjoy It 
was an atfectionate meeting, and I will inform you of the 
particuldrs There was in our ship one Captain Moi daunt, 
who had been in India before, when we came to Bombay 
Finding a number of his friends there he went often ashore 
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The day before the Fleet sailed W desired one Captain 
Welsh to go aboard with him, who was an intimate friend 
of your brother’s ‘‘I will," said Welsh, “and will write 
a note to Coleridge to go with us " Upon this Captain 
Morddunt, recollecting me, said there was a young midship- 
man, a favourite of Captain Hicks, of that name on board 
Upon that they agreed to inform my brother of it, which 
they did soon after, and all three came on board I was 
then in the lower deck, and, though you won’t believe it, 
I was sitting upon a gun and thinking of my brother, that is, 
whether I should ever see or hear anything of him , when 
seeing a Lieutenant, who had been sent to inform me of my 
brother’s being on board, I got up off the gun but instead of 
telling me about my bi other, he told me that Captain Hicks 
was veiy angry with me and wanted to see me Captain 
Hicks had always been a Father to me, and loved me as if 
I had been his own child I therefore went up shaking like 
an aspen leaf to the Lieutenant’s apartments, when a Gen- 
tleman took hold of my hand I did not mind him at first, 
but looked round for the Captain , but the Gentleman still 
holding my hand, I looked, and what was my surprise, when 
I saw him too full to speak and his eyes full of tears Whe- 
ther crying is catching I know not, but I began a crying too, 
though I did not know the reason, till he caught me m his 
arms, and told me he was my brother, and then I found I was 
paying nature her tribute, for I believe I never cried so much 
in my life There is a saying in Robinson Crusoe, I remem- 
ber very well, viz — sudden joy like giief confounds at first 
We directly went ashore having got my discharge, and having 
took a most affectionate leave of Captain Hicks, I left the 
ship foi good and all 

“ My situation in the army is that I am one of the oldest 
Ensigns, and before you get this must m all probability be 
a Lieutenant How many changes there have been m my 
life, and what lucky ones they have been, and how young I 
am still ' I must be seven yeais older before I can pro- 
perly style myself a man, and what a number of officers 
do I command, who are old enough to be my Father 
already ^ 
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III 

To Mr Poole 

MY DEAREST POOLE, Octoter 9t/i, 1797 

T^ROM March to October— a long silence * But it is 
possible that I may have been preparing materials 
for future Letters, and the time cannot be considered as 
altogether subtiacted froesi you 

‘‘ From October 1775 to Octobei 1778 These three 
years I continued at the Reading School, because I was too 
little to be trusted among my Father^s schoolboys After 
breakfast I had a halfpenny given me, with which I bought 
three cakes at the baker^s shop close by the school of ray old 
mistress , and these were my dinner every day except Sa- 
turday and Sunday, when I used to dine at home, and wal- 
lowed in a beef and pudding dinner I am remarkably 
fond of beans and bacon and this fondness I attribute to 
my Fathei’s giving me a penny for having eaten a large 
quantity of beans on Satuiday For the other boys did not 
like them, and, as it was an economic food, my Father 
thought my attachment to it ought to be encouraged He 
was very fond of me, and I was my Mothei’s dailmg in 
consequence whereof I was veiy miserable Foi Molly, 
who had nursed my brother Francis, and was immoder- 
ately fond of him, hated me because my Mother took moie 
notice of me than of Fiank , and Frank hated me because 
my Mother gave me now and then a bit of cake when he 
bad none, — quite foi getting that for one bit of cake which I 
had and he had not, be had twenty sops m the pan, and 
pieces of bread and butter with sugar on them fiom Molly, 
from whom I received only thumps and ill names 

“ So I became fretful, and timorous, and a tell-tale , and 
the schoolboys drove me from play, and weie alvvaj^s toi- 
menting me And hence I took no pleasure in boyish 
spoits, but read incessantly I read through all gilt-cover 
little books that could be had at that time, and likewise all 
the unco\eied tales of Tom Hickathnft, Jack the Giant Kil- 
ler, and the like And I used to he by the wall, and mope , 
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and my spirits used to come upon ye suddenly, and m a 
flood , — and then I was accustomed to run up and down the 
churchyard, and act over again all I had been leading on 
the docks, the nettles, and the rank grass At six years 
of age I remember to have lead Belisarius, Robinson Cru- 
soe, and Philip Quarles, and then I found the Arabian 
Nights’ Enteitainnients, one tale of which, (the tale of a man 
who was compelled to seek for a pure vngin,) made «!0 deep 
an impression on me, (I Ind read it in the evening while 
my mother was at her needle,) that I was haunted by spec- 
tres, whenevei 1 was in the daik and I distinctly recollect 
the anxious and feaiful eagerness, with which I used to 
watch the window where the book lay, and when the sun 
came upon it, I would seize it, cairy it by the wall, and 
bask, and read My fathei found out the effect which 
these books had produced, and burned them 
‘‘So I became a dieamer, and acquired an indisposition to 
all bodily activity, and I was fretful, and inordinately passion- 
ate , and as I could not play at anything, and was slothful, 
I was despised and hated by the boys and because I could 
read and spell, and had, I may tiuly say, a memory and 
understanding forced into almost unnatural npeness, I was 
flattered and wondered at by all the old women And so 
I became very vain, and despised most of the boys that 
weie at all near my own age, and before I was eight years 
old I was a chafacter Sensibility, imagination, vanity, 
sloth, and feelings of deep and bitter contempt for almost 
all who traversed the orbit of my understanding, were even 
then prominent and manifest 

“ From October 1778 to 1779 That which I began to 
be from three to six, I continued to be fiom six to nine In 
this year I was admitted into the Giammar School, and 
soon outstiipped all of my age I had a dangerous putrid 
fever this year My brother George lay ill of the same 
fever m the next room* My poor brothei, Francis, I le- 
member, stole up m spite of orders to the contraiy, and sat 
by my bedside, and read Pope’s Homer to me Frank had 
a violent love of beating me , but whenever that was super- 
seded by any humour or circumstances, he was always very 
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fond of me, and useM to regard me with a strange mixture 
of admiration and iiontempt Strange at was not, for he 
hated books, and loved climbing, fighting, playing, and 
robbing orchards, to distraction 
“ My Mother relates a btory of me, which I repeat here, 
because it must be reckoned as my first piece of wit — 
During my fever, I asked why Lady Northcote, our neigh- 
bour, did not come and see me My Mother said she was 
afiaid of catching the fi^ver I was piqued, and answered, 
^ Ah * Mamma ’ the four Angels round my bed a ’n’t afraid 
of catching it ! ’ I suppose you know the old prayer — 

* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on * — 
lour good Angels round me spread. 

Two at my feet and two at my head.* 

This prayer I said nightly, and most firmly believed the 
truth ot It Frequently have I, (half-awake and half- 
asleep, ray body diseased, and fevered by my imagination,) 
— seen*armies of ugly things bursting in upon me, and these 
four Angels keeping them off 
“ In ray next I shall cany on ray life to my Father’s 
death ** God bless you, my dear Poole, 

And youi affectionate, 

“ST COLLRIDOr ” 

In a note written in after life Mr Coleudge speaks of this 
period of his life m the following terms 

“ Being the youngest child, I posbibly inherited the 
weakly state of health of my Father, who died, at the age of 
sixty-two, before I had reached my ninth year, and from 
certain jealousies of old Molly, my brother Frank’s dotingly 
fond nurse — ^and if ever child by beauty and loveliness de- 
served to be doted on, my brother Francis was that child — 
and by the infusion of her jealousies into ray brother’s 
raind, I was m earliest childhood buffed away from the en- 
joyments of muscular activity in play, to take refuge at my 
Mother’s side on my little stool, to read my little book, and 
to listen to the talk of my elders I was dnven from life in 
2 Y 
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motion to life in thought and sens^ion I nevei played 
except by myself, and then only acted over what I had been 
reading or fancying, or half one, half the other, with a stick 
cutting down weeds and nettles, as one of the ‘ Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom ' Alas ’ I had all the simplicity, all 
the docility of the little child, but none of the child’s habits 
I never thought as a child, never had the language of a child 

IV " 

To Mr Poole 

“Dear Poole, 

“ T^ROM October 1T79 to 1781 I had asked myMo- 
ther one evening to cut my cheese entire, so that I 
might toast it This was n6 easy matter, it being a crumhlif 
cheese My Mother however did it I went into the gai- 
den for something or other, and in the mean time my bro- 
ther Frank minced my cheese, to ‘ disappoint the favour- 
ite ^ I returned, saw the exploit, and in an agony of 
passion flew at Frank He pretended to have been seriously 
hurt by my blow, flung himself on the ground, and there 
lay with outstietched limbs I hung over him mourning 
and in a great fright , he leaped up, and with a horse laugh 
gave me a severe blow in the face I seized a knife, and 
was running at him, when ray mother came in and took me 
by the arm I expected a flogging, and, stuigglmg from 
her, I ran away to a little hill or slope, at the bottom of 
which the Otter flows, about a mile from Ottery There I 
staid , my rage died away, but my obstinacy vanquished my 
fears, and taking out a shilling book, which had at the end 
morning and evening prayers, I veiy devoutly repeated them 
— thinking at the same time with a gloomy inward satisfac- 
tion — how miserable my Mother must be ^ I distinctly le- 
member my feelings, when I saw a Mr Vaughan pass ovei 
the bridge at about a furlong’s distance, and how I watched 
the calves m the fields beyond the river It grew dark, and 
1 fell asleep It was towards the end of October, and it 
pioved a stormy night I felt the cold m my sleep, and 
dreamed that I was pulling the blanket over me, and ac- 
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tually pulled over a dry thorn-bush which lay on the 
giound near me In my sleep I had rolled from the top of 
the hill till within three yards of the river, which flowed by 
the uiifenced edge of the bottom 1 awoke several times, 
and finding myself wet, and cold, and stiff, closed my eyes 
again that I might forget it 

In the mean time my Mothei waited about half an hour, 
expecting my return when the sulk^i had evaporated I not 
returning, she sent into -the churchyard, and round the 
town Not found 1 Several men and all the boys were 
sent out to ramble about and seek me In vain ^ My 
Mother was almost distracted , and at ten o'clock at night I 
was a ted by the cner in Ottery, and in two villages near it, 
with a leward offered for me No one went to bed , — in- 
deed I believe half the town were up all the night To 
return to myself About five in the morning, or a little 
after, I was broad awake, and attempted to get up, and 
walk , but I could not move I Saw the shepherds and 
workmen at a distance, and cried, but so faintly, that it was 
impossible to hear me thirty yards off And theie I might 
have lam and died , — for 1 was now almost given over, the 
ponds and even the river, near which I was. lying, having 
been dragged But providentially Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who had been out all night, resolved to make one other 
trial, and came so near that he heard me crying He cai ried 
me in his arms for nearly a quarter of a mile, when we met 
my fathei and Sir Stafford Northcote's servants I remem- 
ber, and never shall forget, my Father’s face as he looked 
upon me while I lay in the servant’s arms — so calm, and 
the tears stealing down his face , for I was the child of his 
old age My Mother, as you may suppose, was outrageous 
with joy Meantime in rushed a young lady, crying out — 
‘ I hope you'll whip him, Mrs Coleridge ' This woman 
still lives at Ottery , and neither philosophy nor religion has 
been able to conquer the antipathy which I feel towards 
her, whenever I see her I was put to bed, and recovered 
in a day or so But I was certainly injured, for I was 
weakly and subject to ague for many years after, 

** My lather — who had so little parental ambition m him 
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that, but for my Mother's pride and ’spirit, he would cer- 
tainly have brought up his other sons to trades — had ne- 
vertheless resolved that I should be a parson I read 
every book that came in my way without distinction , and 
my Father was fond of me, and used to take me on his knee, 
and hold long conversations with me I remember, when 
eight years old, walking with him one winter evening from a 
farmer's house, a mile from Ottery , and he then told me 
the names of the stars, and how Jupiter was a thousand 
times larger than our world, and that the other twinkling 
stars were suns that had worlds rolling round them , and 
when I came home, he showed me how they rolled round 
I heard him with a profound delight and admiration, but 
without the least mixture of wonder or incredulity For 
from my early reading of fairy tales and about genu, and 
the like, my mind had been habituated to the Vast , and I 
never regarded my senses in any way as the criteria of my 
belief I regulated all my creeds by my conceptions, not 
by my sight, even at that age Ought children to be per- 
mitted to read romances and stories of giants, magicians, 
and genu ^ I know all that has been said against it, but I 
have formed my faith in the affirmative I know no other 
way of giving the mmd a love of the Qreat and the Whole 
Those who have been led to the same truths step by step, 
through the constant testimony of their senses, seem to me 
to want a sense which I possess They contemplate no- 
thing but parts, and all parts are necessarily little, and the 
universe to them is but a mass of little things It is true, 
the mind may become credulous and prone to superstition 
by the former method but aie not the experimentalists 
ciedulous even to madness m believing any absuidity, ra- 
ther than believe the grandest truths, if they have not the 
testimony of then own senses in their favoui ^ I have 
known some who have been rationally educated, as it is 
styled They were marked by a microscopic acuteness , but 
when they looked at great things, all became a blank, 
and they saw nothing, and denied that anything could be 
seen, and uniformly put the negative of a power for the 
possession of a power, and called the want of imagination 
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Towards the lattijr end of September 1781, my Father 
went to Plymouth with my brother Francis, who was to go 
out as midshipman under Admiral Graves, who was a friend 
of my Father's He settled Frank as he wished, and re- 
turned on the 4th of October, 1781 He arrived at Exeter 
about six o'clock, and was pressed to take a bed theie by 
the friendly family of the Harts, but he refused, and to 
avoid then entreaties he told them that he had never been 
supeistitious, but that th6 night befoie he had had a dream, 
which had made a deep impression on him He dreamed 
that Death had appeared to him, as he is commonly painted, 
and had touched him with his dart Well, he returned 
home , and all his family, I excepted, weie up He told 
my Mother his dream , but he was in high health and good 
spirits, and there was a bowl of punch made, and my Fa- 
ther gave a long and particular account of his travel, and 
that he had placed Frank under a religious Captain, and so 
forth At length he went to bed, very well and in high 
spirits ^ A short time after he had lain down, he complained 
of a pain in his bowels, to which he was subject, from wind 
My Mother got him some peppermint water, which he took, 
and after a pause, he said, ‘I am much better now, my 
deal ’ ' — and lay down again In a minute my Mother 
heard a noise in his throat, and spoke to him, but he did 
not answei , and she spoke repeatedly in vain Her shriek 
awaked me, and I said — ^ Papa is dead 1' I did not know 
my Fathei’s return , but I knew that he was expected How 
I came to think of his death, I cannot tell, but so it was 
Dead he was Some said it was gout in the heart, —proba- 
bly It was a fit of apoplexy He was an Israelite without 
guile, simple, generous, and, taking some Sciipture texts in 
their literal sense, he was conscientiously indifferent to the 
good and the evil of this world God love you and 

S. T ColfridgeI" 

He was buried at Ottery on the 10th of October, 1781 
< 0* that I might so pass away,” said Coleridge, thirty 
years afterwards, “ if, like him, I were an Israelite without 
guile ’ The image of my Father, my levered, kind, learned, 
simple-hearted h ather is a religion to me ” 
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At hib Father’s death Coleridge was’ nearly nine years old 
He continued with his Mother at Otteiy till the spring of 
1782, when he was sent to London to wait the appointed 
time foi admission into Christ’s Hospital, to which a pre- 
sentaiion had been piocured from Mr John Way through 
the influence of his father’s old pupil Sir Fnncits Buller 
Ten weeks he lived m London with an Uncle, and was en- 
teied in the books on the 8th of July 1782 

To Ml Poole 

T^ROM October 1781 to October 1782 After the 

-L death of ray Fathei, we, of course, changed houses, 
and I remained with my Mother till the spring of 1782, and 
was a day scholar to Paison Warren, my Father’s successor 
He was not very deep, I believe , and I used to delight my 
poor Mother by relating little instances of his deficiency 
tn grammar knowledge — every detraction from his meiits 
seeming an oblation to the memory of my Father, esjiecially 
as Warren did certainly pulpitize much better Soniewhere 
1 think about Apiil 1782, Judge Buller, who had been 
educated tfy iny Fuher, sent for me, having procured a 
Christ’s Hospital presentation I accordingly went to Lon- 
don, and was received and entertained by my Mothei s 
brothei, Mi Bowdon He was geneious as the air, and a 
man of very consideiable talents, but he was fond, as otheis 
have been, of his bottle He received me with great affec- 
tion, and I staid ten weeks at his house, during which I went 
occasionally to Judge Buller’s My Uncle was veiy proud of 
me, and used to carry me from coffee-house to cofiee-house, 
and tavern to tavern, where I drank, and talked, and dis- 
puted as if I had been a man Nothing was more common 
than for a laige party to exclaim m my hearing, that I was 
a prodigy, and so forth, so that while I remained at my 
Uncle’s, I was most completely spoilt and pampered, both 
mind and body 

“ At length the time came, and I donned the blue coat 
and yellow stockings, and was sent down to Hertford, a town 
twenty miles from London, wtere there are about three hun- 
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happ 3 ^ on the whole, |for I had plenty to eat and drink, and 
we had pudding and vegetables almost every day I remained 
there six weeks, and then was drafted up to the great school in 
London, where I arrived in September, 1782, and was placed 
in the second ward, then called Jefferies’ Ward, and in theUn 
der Grammar School There are twelve wards, or dormitories, 
of unequal sizes, beside the sick ward, in the great school , 
and they contained altogether seven hundred boys, of whom 
I think nearly one- third ^vere the sons of cleigymen Theie 
are five schools, — mathematical, grammar, drawing, reading, 
and writing — all very large buildings When a boy is ad- 
mitted, if he reads very badly, he is either sent to Hertford, 
or to the reading school Boys are admissible from seven 
to twelve yeais of age ' If he learns to read tolerably well 
before nine, he is drafted into the Lower Grammar School, 
if not, into the Writing School, as having given proof of un- 
fitness foi classical studies If, befoie he is eleven, he climbs 
up to the first form of the Lower Grammar School, he is 
diafted into the Head Grammar School If not, at eleven 
years of age, he is sent into the Writing School, wheie he 
continues till fourteen or fifteen, and is then either appren- 
ticed or articled as a clerk, or whatever else his turn of mind 
or of fortune shall have provided for him Two or thiee 
times a year the Mathematical Master beats up for lecruits 
for the King’s boys, as they are called , and all, who like 
the navy, are drafted into the Mathematical and Drawing 
Schools, wheie they continue till sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, and go out as midshipmen, and schoolmasters in the 
Navy The boys who aie drafted into the Head Grammar 
School, remain there till thirteen, and then, if not chosen 
for the University, go into the Writing School 

‘‘ Lach dormitory has a nuise or matron, and there is a 
head matron to superintend all these nurses The boys 
weie, when I was admitted, under excessive subordination 
to each other according to rank in school , and every ward 
was governed by four Monitors, — ^appointed by the Stevvard, 
who was the supreme goveinour out of school — our temporal 
lord, — and by four Markers, who wore silver medals, and 
were appointed by the Head Grammar Ma<?ter, who was our 
supreme spiritual lord The same boys were commonly both 
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Monitors and Markets We lead in c asses on Sundays to 
oui Maikers, and were catechised by them, and under their 
sole authority during prayers, &c All othei authority was 
in the Monitors , but, as I said, the same boys were ordina- 
rily both the one and the other Our diet was very scanty 
Every morning a bit of dry bread and some bad small beer 
Eveiy evening a larger piece of bread, and cheese or butter, 
whichever we liked For dinner, — on Sunday, boiled beef 
and broth , Monday, bread and buttar, and milk and water , 
Tuesday, roast mutton, Wednesday, bread and butter, and 
rice milk , Thursdavt boiled beef and broth , Friday, boiled 
mutton and broth, Saturday, bread and buttei, and pease- 
porridge Our food was portioned , and, excepting on Vi ed- 
nesdays, I never had a belly full Our appetites were damped, 
never satisfied, and we had no vegetables 

“ST Coleridge 


“ 0 * what a change ^ '' he writes in another note , “ de- 
pressed, moping, friendless, poor orphan, half starved, at 
that time the portion of food to the Blue-coats was &uelly 
insufficient for those who had no friends to supply them ” 
And he afterwards says — ‘ When I was first plucked up 
and transplanted from niy buth-place and family, at the 
death of my dear Father, whose revered image has ever sui- 
vived in my mind to make me know what the emotions and 
affections of a son are, and bow ill a father’s place is likely 
to be supplied by any other relation, Providence, (it lias 
often occuried to me,) gave me the fiist intimation that it 
was my lot, and that it was best for me, to make or find ray 
way of life a detached individual, a terr^ jihus, who was to 
ask love or service of no one on any more specific relation 
than that of being a man, and as such to take my chance 
for the free chanties of humanity ** 

Coleridge continued eight years at Christas Hospital It 
was a very curious and impoitant part of his life, giving him 
Bowyer for his teacher, and Lamb for his friend * Nume- 
rous retrospective notices by himself and others exist of this 


^ [See note at the end of the chapter SC] 
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period, but none of his really boyish letters have been pre- 
served The exquisite Essay intituled, Christ’s Hospital 
hve and thirty years ago,^ by Lamb, is principally founded 
on that delightful writer’s recollections of the boy Cole- 
ridge, and that boy’s own subsequent descriptions of his 
school days Coleridge is Lamb’s poor friendless boy ” — 
“ My parents and those who should care for me, were far 
away Those few acquaintances of theirs, which they could 
reckon upon being kind "^o me m the great city, after a little 
forced notice, which they had the grace to take of me on my 
hrst arrival in town, soon grew tiled of my holiday visits 
They seemed to them to recur too often, though I thought 
them few enough , and, one after another, they all failed 
me, and I felt myself alone among six bundled playmates 
O the cruelty of separating a poor lad from his early home- 
stead ^ The yearnings which I used to have toward it in those 
unfledged years ^ How, in my dreams would my native 
town, far in the west, come back with its church, its trees, 
and faces ’ How I would wake weeping, and m the anguish 
of my fleart exclaim upon sweet Caine in Wiltshire 
Yet It must not be suppo«sed that Coleridge was an un- 
happy boy He was naturally of a joyous temperament, 
and m one amusement, swimming, he excelled and took 
singular delight Indeed he believed, and probably with 
tiuth, that his health was seriously injured by his excess 
in bathing, coupled with such tricks as swimming across 
the New River in his clothes, and drying them on his back, 
and the like But reading was a perpetual feast to him 
** From eight to fourteen,” he wntes, I was a playless 
day-dreamer, a helluo librorum^ my appetite for which 
was indulged by a singular incident a stranger, who was 
struck by my conversation, made me free of a circulating 
library in King Street, Cheapside ” — “ Here,” he proceeds, 
“ I read through the catalogue, folios and all, whether I 
understood them, or did not understand them, running all 
risks in skulking out to get the two volumes which I was 
entitled to have daily Conceive what I must have been at 


2 Prose Works II p 26 
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fourteen , I was in a continual low fe\er My whole bein^ 
was, with eyes closed to every object of present sense, to 
crumple myself up in a sunny comer, and lead, read, read, 
— fancy myself on Robinson Crusoe’s island, finding a 
mountain of plum-cake, and eating a room foi myself, and 
then eating it into the shapes of tables and chairs — hunger 
and fancy — ‘‘ My talents and superiority,^’ he continues, 
‘‘made me for ever at the head in my routine of stud\, 
though utterly without the desire to be so , without a spaik 
of ambition , and as to emulation, it bad no meaning for 
mQ, but the difference between me and my form-lellow*;, 
in our lessons and exercises, bore no proportion to the mea- 
sureless difference between me and them m the wide, wild, 
wilderness of useless, unarranged book knowledge and book 
thoughts Thank Heaven ^ it was not the age for getting 
up prodigies , but at tw elve or fourteen I should have made 
as pretty a juvenile prodigy as was ever emasculated and 
ruined byjfond and idle wonderment Thank Heaven ^ I was 
flogged instead of being flattered However, as I climbed 
up the school, my lot was somewhat alleviated 


Chrisfs Hospital gave lam Lamhfoi hisjriendf' p >31 

A few particulars of tins “most remarkable and amiable 
man,” the well known author of Essays by Eha, Rosamund 
Gray, Poems, and otbei works, will interest most readers of 
the Biogrdphia 

He was born on the 18th of February, 1775, in the Inner 
Temple, died 27th December, 1834, about five months after 
his friend Colendge, who continued in habit's of intimacy with 
him from their first acquaintance till his death in July of the 
same year In “ one of the most exquisite of all the Essays of 
Elia,” The Old Benchers of the Middle Templet (Works, \ol 
II p 188) Lamb has given the characters of his father, and of 
his father’s master, Samuel Salt The few touches descriptive 
of this gentleman’s “unrelenting bachelorhood” — which ap- 
pears in the sequel to have been a persistent mourner-hood — - 
and the forty years’ hopeless passion of mild Susan P — which 
very permanence redeems and almost dignifies, is in the au- 
thor’s sweetest vein of mingled humour and pathos, wherein 
the latter, as the stronger ingredient, predominates 
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Mr Lamb never married, for, as is recorded in the Memoir 
“ on the deatli of his parents, he felt hiirself called upon by 
duty to repay to his sister ® the solicitude with which she had 
w atched over his infancy 1 o her, from the age of tw ent j-one, 
he devoted his existence, seeking thenceforth no connection 
which could interfeie with her supremacy in his affections, or 
impair his ability to sustain and to comfort her ” Mr Cole- 
ridge speaks of Miss Lamb, to whom he continued greatly at- 
tached, in these verses, addressed to her bi other 

** Cheenly, dear Charles ^ 

Thou thv best friend shalt cherish many a yeai , 

Such warm presages feel I of high hope ’ 

For not uninterested the dear maid 

I’ve viewed — her soul affectionate yet wise, 

Her polished wu as mild as lambent g’oiies 
That play around a sainted infant s head ” 

(See the single volume of Coleridge’s Poems, p 28 ) 

Mr Lamb has himself desciibed his dear and only sister, 
whose proper name is Mary Anne, under the title of ** Cousin 
Bridget,” in the Essay called Mackerv End, a continuation 
of that entitled My RelationSt in which he has drawn the 
portrait of liis elder brother ** Bridget Elia,” so he com- 
mences the former, ** has been my housekeeper for many 
long year I have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond 
the period of memory "We house together, old bachelor and 
maid, in a sort of double singleness with such tolerable com 
foit upon the whole, that 1, for one, find m myself no soit of 
disposition to go out upon the mountams, with the rash king s 
offspring, to bewail* my celibacy” — (Works, vol II p 171 ) 
He describes her intellectual tastes in this essay, but does not 
refer to her literary abilities She wnote Mrs Leicester’s 
School, which Mr C used warmly to praise for delicacy of 
taste and tenderness of feeling 

Miss Lamb still survives, m the words of Mr Talfourd, ** to 
mourn the severance of a life long association, as free from every 


^ “ A word 

Timidly uttered, foi she lives, the meek, 

The self restraining, the ever kind ” 

From hlr Wordswmrth’s memorial poem to her brother 
P VV V p 333 
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alloy of selfishness, as remarkable for moral beauty, as this 
world ever witnessed in brother and sister I have felt de- 
‘siious to place in relief, as far as might be, such an interesting 
union — to show how blest a fraternal marriage may be, and 
what sufl&cient helpmates a brother and si«5ter have been to each 
other Marriages of this kind would perhaps be more frequent 
but for the want of some pledge or solid wairanty ot contmu 
ance equivalent to that which nvets wedlock between husband 
and wife Without the vow and the bond, formal or virtual, 
no society, fiom the least to the greatest, will hold together 
Many persons are so constituted that they cannot feel rest or 
satisfaction of spirit without a single supreme object of tender 
affection, in whose heart they are conscious of holding a like 
supremacy, — who has common hopes, loves, and interests with 
themselves Without this the breezes do not refresh nor the 
sunbeams gladden them A ^hare in ever so many kind 
hearts does not Suffice to their happiness , they must have the 
whole of one, as no one else has anv part of it, whatever love 
of another kind that heart may still leserve for others J here 
IS no reason why a brother and sister might not be to each 
other this second-selt — this dearer half — though such^^an at- 
tachment IS beyond mere fraternal love and must have some- 
thing in it ** of choice and election,” superadded to the natural 
tie but it IS seldom found to e^ist, because the durable cement 
IS wanting — the sense of security and permanence, without 
which the body of affection cannot be consolidated, nor the 
heart commit itself to its whole capacity of emotion I believe 
that many a brother and sister spend their days in uncongenial 
v^edlock, or m a restless faintly expectant-singlehood, who 
might form a “ comfortable couple” could^ they but make up 
their minds early to take each other for better loi worse 

Tw’-o other poems of Mr C besides the one in whicli Ins 
sister is mentioned, are addressed to Mi Lamb — Thib Ltme- 
t) ee bower my Frihon, and the hues To a Ft lend, who had declared 
his intention of wtiting no mote Poetty (Poetical Works, 1 
p 201 & p 205 ) In a letter to the author, (Letters, I p 150 ) 
I amb inveighs against the soft epithet applied to him in the 
first of these He hoped hxs ** vit tues had done sucking ** — and 
declared such praise fit only to be a ** cordial to some green 
sick sonnetteer ” 

Yes * they wandei on 

In gladness all , but thou, methinks, most glad, 

Mv £entle~heat ted Charles • for thou hast pined 
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And hungered after nature, many a year, 

In the great cit^ pent, winning thy way 
With sad >et patient soul through evil and pain 
And strange calamity 

In the next poem he is called ** wild-eyed boy ” The tw o epi- 
thets, ** wild-eyed” and ** gentle heai ted,” will recall Charles 
Lamb to the minds of all who knew him personally Mr Tal- 
fourd seems to think that die special delight in the country, 
ascribed to him by my fatl er, was a distinction scarcely merited 
I rather imagine that his indiiFerence to it was a sort of “ mock 
apparel” in uhich it was his humour at times to invest himself, 
I have been told that, when visiting the Lakes, he took as 
much delight in the natural beauties of the region as might be 
expected from a man of bis taste and sensibility ^ 

Mr Coleridge’s expression, recorded in the Table Talk, 
that he '* looked on the degraded men wand things around 
him like moonshine on a dunghill, that shines and takes no 
pollution,” partly alludes to that tolerance of moral evil, both 
in men and books, which vvas so much remarked in Charles 
Lamb,^and was, in so good a man, really remarkable His to- 
leration of it in books is conspicuous in the view he takes of 
the writings of Congreve and Wycherley, in his essay on the 
artificial comedv of the last century, (Works, vol II p 
and m many of his other literary criticisms His toleration of 
It m men — at least Ins faculty of merging some kinds and de- 
grees of It in concomitant good, or even beholding certain er- 
rours lather as objects of interest, or of a meditative pity and 
tenderness, than of puie aversion and condemnation, Mr 
lalfourd has feelingly desciibed in his Memoir, (vol II p 
326 9) Not only to opposite opinions,” he says, ** and devious 
habits of thought was Lamb indulgent , he discoveied tlie 
soul of goodness in things evil so vividly, that the surrounding 
evil disappeared from his mental vision ” 1 his characteristic 

of his mind is not to be identified with the idoluing propensity 
common to many ardent and imaginative spirits He ** not only 
loved his friends in spite of their errors,” as Mr Talfourd ob- 


^ “ Thou wert a scomer of the field, my Friend, 

But more in show than truth ” 

From Mr W ’s poem To a good man of most dear memory ^ 
quoted in p 331 
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serves, ‘*but loved them, eri ors and all , which implies that 
lie was not unconscious of their existencci. He saw the failings 
as plainly as any one else, nay, fived his gentle but discerning 
eye upon them, whereas the idolizeis behold certain objects 
in a bedarkening blaze of light, or rather of light confound- 
ag brightness, the multiplied and heightened reflection of 
whatever is best m them, to the obscurity or transmutation 
oi all their defects Whence it necessarily follows that the 
world presents itself to their eyes divided, like a chess-boaid, 
into black and white compartments — a moral and intellectual 
chequer-woik not that they love to make darkness, but that 
they luxuriate too eagerly m light and then “ over-muchness” 
tow ard some men involves an over littleness towards others, 
whom they involuntanly contrast, in all their poor and peccant 
reality, with gorgeous idealisms 1 he larger half of mankind 
is exiled for them into a hemisphere of shadow, as dim, cold, 
and negative as the unlit portion of the descent moon Lamb s 
general tendency, though he too could warmly admire, was in 
a different direction, he was ever introducing streaks and 
gleams of light into daikness, rather than drowning certain ob 
jectsm floods of it, and this, I think, proceeded in him from 
indulgence toward human nature rather than from indifference 
to evil To bis friend the disposition to exalt and glorify co 
existed, in a very remarkable manner, with a power of severe 
analysis of character and poignant exhibition of it, — a power 
w hich few possess without exercising it some time or other to 
their own soirow and injury 1 he consequence to Mr Colendge 
was that he sometimes seemed untrue to himself, when he 
had but brought forward, one after another, perfectly leal and 
I cere moods of his mind 

In his hne poem commemorating the deaths of several poets, 
Mr Wordsworth thus joins my lathei s name with that of his 
almost life-long friend 

Noi has the rolling year twice measured, 

Fiom sign to sign, its steadfast course, 

Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source , 

ihe lapt One of the godlike forehead, 

'1 he heaven-eyed creatuie sleeps in eaith , 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth S C 
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CHAPTER II 
[1791 to 1795 ] 


“ Come back into memoTy, like as thou Tveit m the day spring 
of thy fancies, with Hope like a fieiy column befoie thee— 
the dark pillar not yet ^turned — Samuel Taylor Colendge — 
Logician, Metaphysician, Bard * — ” 

O T COLERIDGE entered at Jesus College, Cam- 
O* bridge, the 5th of lebruary, 1791 He gained 
Sir William Brown’s gold medal for die Greek Ode m the 
summer of that year It was on the Slave Trade The 
poetic force and originality of this Ode were, as he said 
himself, much beyond the language in which they weie 
conveyed In the winter of 1792-3 he stood for the Uni- 
versity (Craven) Scholarship with Dr Keate, the late 
head-imster of Eton, Mr Bethell (of Yorkshire) and Bi- 
shop Butler, who was the successful candidate In 1793 
he wrote without buccess for the Greek Ode on Astronomy, 
the prize for which was gamed by Dr Keate The ori- 
ginal is not known to exist, but the reader may see what is 
probably a very fiee verbion of it by Mr Southey m his 
Minor Poems {Foetical Works, Vo\ II p 170) ‘‘Cole- 
ndge’^ — says a schoolfellow of his who followed him to 
Cambridge in 1792, ‘‘ was very studious, but his reading 
was desultory and capricious He took little exercise 
merely for the sake of exercise but he was ready at any 
time to unbend his mind in conversation , and, for the sake 
of this, his room, (the ground-floor room on the right hand 
of the staircase facing the gieat gate,) was a constant ren- 
dezvous of conversation-Ioving friends I will not call 
them loungers, for they did not call to kill time, but to enjoy 
It What evenings have I spent m those rooms * W hat 
little suppers, or sizings, as they were called, have I enjoyed , 
when ^schylub, and Plato, and Thucydides weie pushed 
aside, with a pile of lexicons and the like, to discuss the 
pamphlets of tue day Evei and anon a pamphlet issued 
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from the pen of Burke There was no need of having the 
book before us, — Coleridge had reac^it in the morning, and 
m the evening he would repeat whole pages — 

College Renuni%cnces, Gentleman’s Mag Dec 1834 
In May and June, 1793, Fiend’s trial took place in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Couit, and in the Court of Delegates, at 
Cambridge Frend was a Fellow of Jesus, and a slight ac- 
quaintance had existed between him and Coleridge, who 
however soon became hit, partizar^ Mr C used to i elate 
a remarkable incident, which is thus pieserved by Mr Gill- 
man — ^‘The trial was observed by Colendge to be going 
against Frend, when some observation oi speech was made 
m his favour, — b . dying hope thiown out, as it appeared, to 
Coleridge, who m the midst of the Senate Flouse whilst 
sitting on one of the benches, extended his hands and clap- 
ped them The Proctor in a loud voice demanded who had 
committed this indecorum Silence ensued The Proctor, 
in an elevated tone, said to a young man sitting near Cole- 
ridge, ‘^’Twas you, SirP’ The reply was as prompt as 
the accusation , for, immediately holding out the sCump of 
his right arm, it appeared that he had lost bis hand , — I 
would, Sir,” said he, that I had the power ’ ” That no 
innocent person should incur blame, Colendge went diiectly 
afterwaids to the Proctor, who told him that he saw him 
clap his hands, but fixed on this person, who he knew had 
not the power **You have had,” said he, “a nairow es- 
cape^” — (Life of S T C I p 55 ) 

Colendge passed the summer of 1793 at Ottery,and whilst 
there wrote his Songs of the Fines, (Poetical Works, I p 1 3 ) 
and some other little pieces He retuined to Cambridge in 
October, but, m the following month, in a moment of de- 
spondency and vexation of spirit, occasioned principally by 
some debts not amounting to 100^ he suddenly left bis col- 
lege and went to London In a few days he was reduced 
to want, and observing a lecruitmg advertisement he re- 
solved to get bread and overcome a prejudice at the same 
time by becoming a soldier He accordingly applied to 
the Serjeant, and after some delay was marched down to 
Reading, where he regularly enlisted as a private in the 
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15th Light Dragoons on the 3d of Decembei, 1793 He 
kept his initials undcjr the names of Silas Titus Comber- 
backe “I sometimes,” he wutes m a letter, “compare 
my own life with that of Steele, (yet O * how unlike ')— 
led to this from having myself also for a brief time borne 
arms, and written ‘ private’ after ray name, or rather ano- 
ther name, for, being at a loss when suddenly Risked my 
name, I answered Cumber back^^XidiVmly my habits were so 
little equestrian, that my horse, I doubt not, was of that 
opinion ” Coleridge continued fom months a light dra- 
goon, during which time he saw and suffered much He 
rode his horise ill, and groomed him worse , but he made 
amends by nursing the sick, and writing letters for the 
sound His education was detected by one of his officers. 
Captain Nathaniel Ogle, who observed the woids, — Eheu f 
qucim infortumi miserrimum est Juisse felicem ' — freshly 
written in peiicil on the stable-wall or dooi, and ascei tamed 
that Comberbacke was the writer But the termination of 
his military career was brought about by a chance recogni- 
tion in^he street his family was appnzea of his situation, 
and after some difficulty he was duly discharged on the 
10 th of April, 1794, at Hounslow 

Coleridge now returned to Cambridge, and remained 
there till the commencement of the summer vacation But 
the adventures of the preceding six months had broken the 
continuity of his academic life, and given birth to new views 
of future exeition His acquaintance with hrend had ma- 
terially contributed to his adoption of the system called 
Umtaiianism, which he now openly professed, and thi«? 
alone made it imperative on his conscience to decline avail- 
ing himself of any advantages dependent on his entering 
into holy orders, or subscribing the Articles of the English 
Church He lived, nevertheless, to see and renounce hib 
error, and to leave on record his deep and solemn faith in 
the catholic doctrine of Trmal Unity, and the Redemption 
of man through the sacrifice of Christ, both God and Man 
Indeed his Unitanamsm, such as it was, was not of the 
ordinary quality “I can truly say” — were Coleridge’s 
words la after life — “ that I never falsified the Scripture 
2 Z 
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I always told the Unitarians that their interpretations of the 
Scripture were intolerable upon an^ principles of sound 
criticibin , and that if they were to offer to constiue the 
will of a neighbour as they did that of their Maker, they 
would be scouted out of society I said then plainly and 
openly that it was clear enough that John and Paul were 
not Unitarians But at that time I had a strong sense of 
the repugnancy of the doctiine of vicarious atonement to 
the moral being, and I thought pothing could counterba- 
lance that ‘What care I,' I said, ‘for the Platonisms 
of John, or the Eabbinisms of PauP — My conscience le- 
volts ’ * That was the ground of my Unitarianism {Table 
Talky p 305, 2d edition ) 

At the commencement of the Long Vacation, m Tune, 
1794, Coleridge went to Oxfoidon a visit to an old school- 
fellow, intending probably to proceed afterwards to his mo- 
ther at Ottery But an accidental introduction to Robert 
Southey, then an under-graduate at Balliol College, first de- 
layed, and ultimately prevented, the completion of this de- 
sign, and became, m its consequences, the hinge m which 
a large part of Coleridge's after life was destined to turn 
Upon the present occasion, however, he left Oxford with an 
acquaintance, Mr Hucks, for a pedestrian tour in Wales 
Two other friends, Brookes and Berdmore, joined them in 
the course of their ramble , and at Caernarvon Mr Cole- 
ridge wrote the following letter to Mr Masters, of Jesus 
College 

“ DEAR MASTERS, Jufy 22d, 1794 

“ Ij^ROM Oxford to Gloucester,^ to Ross,* to Hereford, 

-1; to Leominster, to Bishop's Castle,^ to Montgomery, 
to Welshpool, Llanvelhng,* Llangunnog, Bala,’*^ Druid 


* It IS to this tour that he refers m the 1 able Talk, p 83 — 
I took the thought of gunning Jor joy m that poem, (1 he An- 
cient Marmer,) from my companion (Berdmore’s) remark to 
me, when we had climbed to the top of Penmaenmaur, and^were 
nearly dead with thirst We could not speak from the con- 
striction, till we found a little puddle undei a stone He said 
to rre,— “ \ ou gnuned like an idiot He had done the same ” 
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House, Llangollm, Wrexham,"^* Ruthin, Denbigh,* St 
Asaph, Holywell,* Rudland, Abergeley,*^ Aberconway,* 
Abber,* over a ferry to Beaumaris'^ (Anglesea), Amlock,* 
Copper Mines, Gwindu, Moeldon, over a ferry to Caeinar- 
von, have I journeyed, now philosophizing with hacks, now 
melancholizing by myself, or else indulging those day- 
dreams of fancy, that make realities more gloomy To 
whatever place I have affixed the mark there we slept. 
The first part of our tour was intensely hot — the roads, white 
and dazzling, seemed to undulate with heat — and the coun- 
try, bare and unhedged, presented nothing but stone fences, 
dreary to the eye and scorching to the touch At Ross we 
took up our quarters at the King’s Arms, once the house of 
Mr Kyle, the celebiated Man of Ross I gave the window- 
shutter a few verses, which I shall add to the end of the 
letter The walk fiom Llangunnog to Bala over the moun- 
tains was most wild and romantic , there are immense and 
rugged clefts m the mountains, which m winter must form 
cataracts most tremendous, now there is just enough sun- 
ghtterftig water dashed down over them to soothe, not dis- 
turb the ear I climbed up a precipice on which was a 
large thorn-tree, and slept by the side of one of them near 
two hours 

At Bala I was appiehensive that I had caught the itch 
from a Welsh democrat, who was charmed with my senti- 
ments, he bruised my hand with a grasp of ardour, and I 
trembled lest some discontented citizens of the anmalcular 
republic might have emigrated Shortly after, in came a 
clergyman well dressed, and with him four other gentle- 
men I was asked for a public character, I gave Dr 
Priestley The clergyman whispered his neighbour, who 
It seems is the apothecary of the parish — “ Republicans ’ 
Accordingly when the doctor, as they call apothecaries, was 
to have given a name, ‘‘I gives a sentiment, gemmeni May 
all republicans be gwZ/oteened ^ Up starts the democrat , 
May all fools be gulloteened, and then you will be the 
first I” Fool, rogue, traitor, liar, &c flew in each other’s 
faces in hailstorms of vociferation This is nothing in 
Wales— they make it necessary vent-holes for the sulphure- 
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ous fumes of their temper * I endeavoured to calm the 
tempest by observing that howevei different our political 
opinions might be, the appearance of a clergyman assured 
me that we weie all Chnstians, though I found it rather 
difficult to reconcile the last sentiment with the spirit of 
Chiistianity * Pho ^ ” quoth the clergyman , ** Chris- 
tianity ^ Why we a^nt at church now, are we ^ The gen- 
tleman^s sentiment was a very good one, because it shows 
him to be sincere m his principles Welsh politics, how- 
ever, could not prevail over W^elsh hospitality, they all 
shook hands with me, (except the parson,) and said I was 
an open-speaking, honest-hearted fellow, though I was a bit 
of a demociat 

“ On our road from Bala to Druid House, we met 
Brookes and Berdmore Our rival pedestiians, a Gemim 
of Powells, were vigorously marching onwaid, m a post- 
chaise ^ Beidmoie had been ill. We were not a little glad 
to see each other Llangollen is a village most romantically 
situated , but the weather was so intensely hot that we saw 
only what was to be admired — ^we could not admire 

At Wrexham the tower is most magnificent , and m 
the church is a white marble monument of Lady Middleton, 
superior, mea quidem sententia, to anything m Westminster 
Abbey It had entiiely escaped my memory, that Wrex- 
ham was the residence of a Miss E Evans, a young lady 
with whom in happier days I had been m habits of fraternal 
correspondence , she lives with her grandmother A& I was 
standing at the window of the mn, she passed by, and with 
her, to iny uttei astonishment, her sistei, Mary Evans, qucwi 
afflictim et perdite amaham, — yea, even to anguish They 
both started, and gave a short cry, almost a faint shiiek, I 
sickened, and well nigh fainted, but instantly retired Had 
I appeared to recognise her, my fortitude would not have 
supported me — 

Vvoity sed mihi non •cmt — nova foi te manta 
Ah, dolor ' alterms nunc a cervice pependit 
Vos^ malejida valete accensez imomma mentis^ 

Littora amata vaUte , vale ah f formona Maria 
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Plucks informed me that the two sisters walked by the win- 
dow four or five timls, as if anxiously. Doubtless they 
think themselves deceived by some face strikingly like 
me God bless her^ Her image is in the sanctuary of 
my bosom, and never can it be torn from thence, but by the 
strings that grapple my heart to life! This circumstance 
made me quite ill I had been wandering among the wild- 
wood scenery and terrible graces of the Welsh mountains 
to wear away, not to re^rive, the images of the past , — but 
love is a local anguish , I am fifty miles distant, and am 
not half so miserable 

“ At Denbigh is the finest ruined castle in the kingdom , 
It surpassed everything I could have conceived I wan- 
dered there two hours in a still evening, feeding upon me- 
lancholy Two well dressed young men were roaming 
there I will play my flute here,’' said the first , it will 
have a romantic effect ’’ Bless thee, man of genius and 
sensibility, I silently exclaimed He sate down amid the 
most awful part of the rums, the moon just began to make 
her rays predominant over the lingering daylight , I pre- 
attuned my feelings to emotion , — and the romantic youth 
instantly struck up the sadly pleasing tunes of Mtss Carey — 
T/w British Lion is my sign — A roaj mg trade I drive on, Sec 

“ Three miles from Denbigh, on the road to St Asaph, 
IS a fine bridge with one arch of gieat, great grandeur 
Stand at a little distance, and through it you see the woods 
waving on the hill-bank of the river in a most lovely point 
of view K beautiful prospect is always moie picturesque 
when seen at some little distance through an arch I have 
frequently thought of Michael Taylor’s way of viewing a 
landscape between his thighs Under the arch was the 
most perfect echo I ever heard Hucks sang Sweet Echo 
with great effect 

At Holywell I bathed m the famous St Winifred's Well 
It IS an excellent cold bath At Rudland is a fine ruined 
castle Abergeley is a large village on the sea-coast 
Walking on the sea sands I was surprised to see a number 
of fine women bathing promiscuously with men and boys 
perfectly naked Doubtless the citadels of then chastity 
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are so impregnably strong, that they need not the ornamen* 
tal bulwarks of modesty, but, seriously speaking, where 
sexual distinctions are least observed, men and women live 
togethei in the greatest punt} Concealment sets the ima- 
gination a-working, and as it were cantharadizes our desires 

‘‘ Just before I quitted Cambridge, I met a countryman 
with a stiange walking-stick, five feet in length I eagerly 
bought It, and a most faithful servant it has proved to me 
My sudden affection for it has mellowed into settled friend- 
ship On the morning of our leaving Abergeley, just be- 
fore oui final departure, I looked for my stick m tlie place 
in which I had left it over night It was gone I alarmed 
the house , no one knew any thing of it In the flurry of 
anxiety I sent for the Cner of the town, and gave him the 
following to cry about the town and the beach, which be 
did with a gravity for which I am indebted to his stupidity 

" ‘ Missing from the Bee Inn, Abergeley, a curious walk- 
ing-stick On one side it displays the head of an eagle, the 
eyes of which represent rising suns, and the ears Turkish 
crescents , on the other side is the portrait of the owner m 
wood-work Beneath the head of the eagle is a Welsh 
wig, and around the neck of the stick is a Queen Elizabeth's 
ruff in tin All down it waves the line of beauty m very 
ugly caiving If any gentleman (or lady) has fallen in love 
with the above described stick, and secretly earned off the 
same, he (or she) is hereby earnestly admonished to conquer 
a passion, the continuance of which must prove fatal to his 
(or her) honesty And if the said stick has slipped into 
such gentleman's (or lady's) hand through inadvertence, he 
(or she) is required to rectify the mistake with all conveni- 
ent speed God save the king ' 

Abeigeley is a feshionable Welsh watering place, and 
so singular a proclamation excited no small crowd on the 
beach, among the rest a lame old gentleman, m whose 
hands was descried my dear stick The old gentleman, 
who lodged at our inn, felt great confusion, and walked 
homewaids, the solemn Ciier before him, and a various ca- 
valcade behind him I kept the muscles of my face m to- 
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borrowing my stick, supposed he should haie returned 
before I had wanted ft, &c &c Thus it ended, except that 
a very handsome young lady put her head out of a coach- 
window, and begged my permission to have the bill which 
I had delivered to the Crier I acceded to the request with 
a compliment, that lighted up a blush on her cheek, and a 
smile on her lip 

‘^We passed over a feriy to Aberconway We had 
scarcely left the boat ere we de&cried Brookes and Berd- 
more, with whom we have joined parties, nor do we mean 
to separate Our tour through Anglesea to Caernarvon has 
been repaid by scarcely one object worth seeing To-morrow 
we visit Snowdon Brookes, Berdmore, and myself, at the 
imminent hazard of our lives, scaled the very summit of 
Penmaenmaur It was a most dreadful expedition I will 
give you the account in some future letter 
“ I sent for Bowles’s Works while at Oxford How was 
I shocked ' Every omission and every alteration disgusted 
taste, and mangled sensibility Surely some Oxford toad 
had been squatting at the poet’s ear, and spitting into it 
the cold venom of duiness It is not Bowles, he is still 
the same, (the added poems will prove it) descriptive, dig- 
nified, tender, sublime The sonnets added are exquisite 
Abba Thule has marked beauties, and the little poem at 
Southampton is a diamond, in whatever light you place it, 
it reflects beauty and splendour The ‘Shakespeare’ is 
sadly unequal to the rest Yet m whose poems, except those 
of Bowles, would it not have been excellent^ Direct to me, 
to be left at the Post Office, Bristol, and tell me everything 
about yourself, how you have spent the vacation, &c 
“ Believe me, with gratitude and fraternal friendship, 
Your obliged 

‘‘ST COLEKIDGE 

On his return from this excursion Coleridge went, by ap- 
pointment, to Bristol for the purpose of meeting Southey, 
whose person and conversation had excited in him the most 
lively admiration This was at the end of August or be- 
ginning of September Southey, whose mother then lived 
at Bath, came over to Bristol accordingly to receive his new 
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friend, who had left as deep an impression on him, and in 
that city introduced Coleridge to Robeit Lovell, a young 
Quaker, then recently marned to Mary Fncker, and residing 
ID the Old Market After a short stay at Bristol, where he 
first saw Sarah Fncker, Mrs LovelFs elder sister, Coleridge 
accompanied Southey on his return to Bath Theie he le- 
marned for some weeks, pi incipally engaged m making love, 
and in maturing, with his friend, the plan, which he had 
for some time chenshed, of a social community to be esta- 
blished in America upon what he termed a pantisocratical 
basis The following letter written at this time by Cole- 
ridge to Mr Charles Heath, of Monmouth, is a curious 
evidence of his earnestness upon this subject — 

SIR, 

“ brother has introduced my name to you, I 

- 1 - shall therefore olFei no apology for this letter A 
small but liberalized party have formed a scheme of emigra- 
tion on the pnnciples of an abolition of individual property 
Of their political creed, and the arguments by which they 
support and elucidate it they are preparing a few copies — 
not as meaning to publish them, but for private distribution 
In this work they will have endeavouied to prove the exclu- 
sive justice of the system and its practicability, nor will 
they have omitted to sketch out the code of contracts neces- 
sary for the internal regulation of the Society , all of which 
will of course be submitted to the improv eraents and appro- 
bation of each component member As soon as the work is 
printed, one or more copies shall be transmitted to you 
Of the characters of the individuals who compose the party 
I find it embarrassing to speak , yet, vanity apart, I may 
assert with truth that they have each a sufficient strength of 
head to make the virtues of the heart respectable, and that 
they are all highly charged with that enthusiasm which re- 
sults from strong perceptions of moml rectitude, called into 
life and action by ardent feelings With regard to pecu- 
niary matters it is found necessary, if twelve men with their 
families emigrate on this system, that £2,000 should be the 
aggregate of their contnbutions — but infer not from hence 
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that each man^s quota is to be settled with the littleness of 
arithmetical accuracy No, all will strain every nerve, 
and then, I trust, the surplus money of some will supply 
the deficiencies of others The minutus of topographical 
information we are daily endeavouiing to acquire , at present 
our plan is, to settle at a distance, but at a convenient dis- 
tance, from Cooper’s Town on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna This, however, will be the object of future investi- 
gation For the time of emigration we have fixed on next 
March In the course of the winter those of us whose 
bodies, from habits of sedentary study or academic indo- 
lence, have not acquired their full tone and strength, intend 
to learn the theoiy and practice of agriculture and car- 
pentry, according as situation and circumstances make one 
or the other convenient Your fellow Citizen, 

"ST Coleridge 

The members of the society at that time were Coleridge 
himself, Southey, Lovell, and George Burnet, a Somersetshire 
youth ^nd fellow collegian with Southey Toward the be- 
ginning of September, Coleridge left Bath and went, for the 
last time, as a student, to Cambridge, apparently with the 
view of taking his degree of B A after the ensuing Chiist- 
mas Here he published The Fall of Robespierre (Lit 
Kemains I p 1 ) of which the first act was written by him- 
self, and the second and third by Mr Southey, and the par- 
ticulars of the origin and authorship of which may be found 
stated m an extract fiom a letter of Mr Southey’s there 
printed The dedication to Mr Martin is dated at Jesus 
College, 22 nd of September, 1794 

In January, 1795, he was to return — and then with Spring 
breezes to repair to the banks of the Susquehanna ! But his 
fate withstood , — he took no degree, nor ever crossed the 
Atlantic Michaelmas Term 1794 was the last he kept at 
Cambridge, the vacation following was passed in London 
with Charles Lamb, and in the beginning of 1795 he re- 
turned with Southey to Bristol, and there commenced man 

The whole spiing and summer of this year he devoted to 
public Lectures at Bristol, making m the intervals several 
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excursions m Somersetshire, one memorial of which remains 
in the Lines composed while climbing Aiockley Co7?i?»e (Poet 
Works I p 70 ) It was in one of these excursions that 
Mr Coleridge and Mr Wordsworth first met at the house 
of Mr Pinney The first six of those lectures constituted 
a course presenting a comparative view of the Civil War 
under Charles I and the French Revolution Three of 
them, or probably the substance of four or five, were pub- 
lished at Bristol in the latter end of 1795, the first two to- 
gether, with the title of Conciones ud Fopulum, and the third 
with that of The Plot discovered The eloquent passage m 
conclusion of the first of these Addresses was written by Mr 
Southey The tone throughout them all is vehemently hos- 
tile to the policy of the great minister of that day , but it is 
equally opposed to the spirit and maxims of Jacobinism 
It was late m life that, after a reperusal of these Conciones^ 
Coleridge wrote on a blank page of one of them the follow- 
ing words — ^ Except the two or three pages involving the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity and Unitananism, I see 
little or nothing in these outbursts of my youthful zeal to 
retract, and with the exception of some flame-colouied epi- 
thets applied to person^!, as to Mr Pitt and others, or rather 
to personifications — (for such they really were to me) — as 
little to regret ^ 

Anothei course of six Lectures followed, ^ On Revealed 
Religion, Its corruptions, and its political views ' The 
Prospectus states — ^ that these Lectures are intended for 
two classes of men, Christians and Infidels , — the former, 
that they may be able to give a reason for the hope that u 
m them , — the latter, that they may not determine against 
Chnstianity from arguments applicable to its corruptions 
only ' Nothing remains of these Addresses, nor of two 
detached Lectures on the Slave Trade and the Hair Powder 
Tax, which were delivered m the interval between the two 
principal courses They were all very popular amongst the 
opponents of the Government , and those on religion in par- 
ticular were highly applauded by his Unitarian auditors, 
amongst whom Dr and Mrs Estlin and Mr Hort were 
always remembered by Coleridge with regard and esteem 
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The Tiansatlantic scheme, though still a favourite subject 
of conversation, was nW in effect abandoned by these young 
Pantisocrats Mr C was married at St Mary Kedcliff 
church to Sarah Flicker on the 4 th of October 1795, and 
went to reside m a cottage at Clevedon on the Bristol Chan- 
nel , and six weeks afterwards Mr Southey was also mar- 
ried to Edith Fricker, and left Bnstol on the same day on 
his route to Poitugal At Clevedon Mr and Mrs Cole- 
ridge resided with one bf Mrs C unman led sisters and 
Burnet until the beginning of December 


CHAPTER III 

[1795 to 1796] 

Ah 1 quiet dell ' dear cot, and mount sublime * 
I was constiained to quit you Was it right, 
"While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 
That 1 should dream away th* entrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use ? 


I therefore go, and jom head, heart and hand. 

Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ 

C OLERIDGE had, in the course of the summer of 1795, 
become acquainted with that excellent and remarkable 
man, the late Thomas Poole of Nether Stowey, Somerset 
In a letter written to him on the 7th of October, C speaks 
of the prospect from his cottage, and of his future plans in 
the following way — 

MY DEAE SIE, 

Gon bless you — or rather God be praised for that he has 
blessed you ’ On Sunday morning I was married at St 
Mary's, Redcliff— from Chatterton’s church* The thought 
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gave a tinge of melancholy to the solemn joy which I felt, 
united to the woman, whom I love htibt of all created be- 
ings We are settled, nay, quite domesticated, at Cleve- 
don, — oui comfortable cot I The prospect around 

IS perhaps more various than any in the kingdom mine 
eye gluttonizes The sea, the distant islands, the opposite 
coast ^ — I shall assuredly write rhymes, let the nine Muses 
prevent it if they can ^ I have given up all 
thoughts of the Magazine for various reasons It is a thing 
of monthly anxiety and quotidian bustle To publish a 
Magazine for one year would be nonsense, and, if I pursue 
what I mean to pursue, my school-plan, I could not publish 
It for more than one year In the course of half a yeai I 
mean to return to Cambndge — having previously taken my 
name off from the University's control — and, hiiing lodg- 
ings there for myself and wife, finish my great work of Jmi- 
tatiom in two volumes My former works may, I hope, prove 
somewhat of genius and of erudition, this will be better, 
It will show great industry and manly consistency ^At the 
end of It I shall publish proposals for a School ^ ^ ^ 
My next letter will be long and full of something , — this is 
inanity and egotism * Believe me, dear Poole, your 
affectionate and mindful— friend, shall I so soon have to say 
Believe me ray heart prompts it 

“ST Coleridge * " 

The monthly anxiety of a Magazine justly alaimed Cole- 
ridge on the 7th of October, yet m the December following 
he courageously engaged to conduct a weekly political Mis- 
cellany This was The WatchmaUf of which the following 
Prospectus was in that month printed and ciiculated 

“ To supply at once the places of a Review, Newspaper, 
and Annual Register 

“ On Tuesday, the 1st of March, 1796, will be published 
No I price fourpence, of a Miscellany, to be continued 
every eighth day, under the name of The Watchman, by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge This Miscellany will be com- 
prised in two sheets, or thirty-two pages, closely printed m 
8yo , the type, long primer Its contents, 1 — A history 
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of the domestic and foreign policy of the preceding days 
2 — ^The speeches in^both Houses of Parliament, and, 
during the recess, select pailiamentaiy speeches fiom the 
commencement of the reign of Charles I to the present «ra, 
with notes historical and biographical 3 — Original essays 
and poetiy 4 — Review of interesting and important pub- 
lications Its advantages 1 There being no adveitise- 
ments, a gi eater quantity of original matter will be given, 
and the speeches in Pdinament will be less abridged 2 
From Its foim it may be bound up at the end of a year, and 
become an Annual Register 3 This last circumstance 
may induce men of letters to prefer this Miscellany to more 
perishable publications as the vehicle of their effusions 4 
Whenever the Ministerial and Opposition prints differ m 
their accounts of occurrences, &c such difference will always 
be faithfully stated 

Mr C went to Bristol in the beginning of December for 
the purpose of arranging the preliminaries of this undertak- 
ing, and at the close of the month he set off upon the tom 
mentioned in Chap X of this Work to collect subscribe! s 
It will be remembered that he was at this time a professed 
Unitarian , and the project of becoming a minister of that 
peisuasion seems to have passed thiough his head He had 
previously preached, for the first time, two sermons at Mr 
Jardine's Chapel in Bath, the subjects being the Com Laws 
and the Hau Powdei Tax He appeared in the pulpit in 
a blue coat and white waistcoat, and, accoiding to Mr Cot- 
tle's testimony, who was present, Coleridge delivered him- 
self languidly, and disappointed every one But there is no 
doubt that he subsequently preached upon many occasions 
with very remarkable effect The following extracts are from 
letters written by Mr C in the month of Januar}, 1796, 
during his tour to his early and lasting friend Mi Josiah 
Wade of Bristol, and may serve as a commentary on parts 
of the accounts given of the same tour in this work 

MY DEAR •WADE, Worcester, January, 1796 

‘‘We were five in number, and twenty-five in quantity 
The moment I entered the coach, I stumbled on a huge 
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projection, which might be called a belly with the ‘same 
propriety that you might name Mt^unt Atlas a mole-hill 
Heavens ’ that a man should be unconscionable enough to 
enter a stage coach, who would want elbow room if he were 
walking on Salisbury Plain 

‘‘ The said citizen was a most violent aiistocrat, but a 
pleasant humorous fellow in other respects, and remarkably 
well informed in agricultural science , so that the time passed 
pleasantly enough We arrived at Worcester at half-past 
two I, of couise, dined at the mn, where I met Mr Stevens 
After dinner I chnstianized myself, that is, washed and 
changed, and marched in finery and clean linen to High Street 
With regard to business, there is no chance of doing anything 
at Worcester The aristocrats are so numerous, and the in- 
fluence of the clergy so extensive, that Mi Barr thinks no 
bookseller will venture to publish The Watchman ^ * 

S T Coleridge 


‘‘ Birmingham, January, 1796 

MY DEAR FR1E^D, 

« jyjy exertions here have been incessant, for m 
whatever company I go, I am obliged to be the figuiante 
of the circle Yesterday I preached twice, and, indeed, 
performed the whole service, morning and afternoon There 
were about 1,400 persons present, and my sermons, (great 
part extempore,) were preciously peppered with politics I 
have here at least double the number of subscribers I had 
expected ?» * * * 


Nottingham, January, 1796 

‘‘ Ur DEAR FRIEND, 

You will perceive by this letter I have changed ray route 
From Birmingham on Friday last, (four o^clock m the 
moinmg,) I proceeded to Derby, stayed there till Monday 
morning, and am now at Nottingham From Nottingham 
I go to Sheffield , from Sheffield to Manchester , from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, from Liverpool to London, from 
London to Bristol Ah, what a weary way ! My poor 
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crazy ark has been tossed to and fro on an ocean of business, 
and I long for the Mount Ararat on which it is to rest At 
Bnniingharn I was exS'emely unwell, a violent cold in ray 
head and limbs confined me for two days Business sue* 
ceeded very well , — about a hundred subscribers I think. 

“ At Derby, also, I succeeded tolerably well Mr (Jo- 
seph) Strutt, the successoi of Sir Richard Arkwright, tells 
me I may count on forty or fifty in Deiby Derby is full 
of curiosities, — the cotton and silk mills , Wright the pain- 
ter, and Dr Darwin, the every thing but Christian Dr 
Darwin possesses, perhaps, a greater range of knowledge 
than any other man in Europe, and is the most inventive of 
philosophical men He thinks m a new tram on all sub- 
jects but religion He bantered me on the subject of reli- 
gion I heard all his arguments, and told him it was infi- 
nitely consoling to me, to find that the arguments of so 
great a man, adduced against the existence of a God, and 
the evidences of revealed religion, were such as had startled 
me at fifteen, but had become the objects of ray smile at 
twenty® Not one new objection — not even an ingenious 
one ’ He boasted ^ that he had never read one book m 
favour of such stuff, but that he had read all the works of 
Inhdels 

What would you think, Mr Wade, of a man who, 
having abused and ridiculed you, should openly declare that 
he had heard all that your enemies bad to sav against you, 
but had scorned to inquire the truth from any one of vour 
friends Would you think him an honest man I am 
sure you would not Yet such are all the Infidels whom I 
have known They talk of a subject, yet are found to con- 
fess themselves profoundly ignoiant of it Dr Dau\in 
would have been ashamed to reject Hutton’s theory of the 
Earth without having minutely examined it, — ^yet what is 
It to us, how the earth was made, a thing impossible to be 
known This system the Doctor did not reject without 
having severely studied it , but all at once he makes up his 
mind on such important subjects, as whether we be the out- 
casts of a blind idiot called Nature, or the children of an 
all wise and intimtely good God * — whether we spend a few 
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miserable years on this earth, and then sink into a clod of 
the valley , or endure the anxiety of;,mortal life, only to fit 
us for the enjoyment of immortal happiness * These sub- 
jects are unworthy a philosophei 's investigation ’ He deems 
that there is a certain self-evidence in Infidelity, and be- 
comes an Atheist by intuition Well did St Paul say, ye 
hate an evil heart of unbelief 

^ ^ “ What lovely children Ml Ban of Worcester 

has ^ After church, in the evening, they sat round and sang 
hymns so sweetly that they overpowered me It was with 
great difficulty that I abstained from weeping aloud , and 
the infant in Mrs B arms leaned forward, and stretched 
his little arms, and stared, and smiled It seemed a picture 
of heaven, where the different oideis of the blessed join dif- 
ferent voices in one melodious hallelujah, and the babe 
looked like a young spirit just that moment arrived in 
heaven, staitled at the seraphic songs, and seized at once 
■with wonder and laptuie 

‘‘ From your affectionate friend, 

“ST COLERICGE 


“ Sheffield, January, 1796 

“ MY VERY DEVR FRIEND, 

“ I ARRIVED at this place late last night by the mail fiom 
Nottingham, where I have been treated with kindness and 
fiiendship, of which I can give you but a faint idea I 
preached a charity sermon there last Sunday I pieached 
in coloured clothes With regaid to the gown at Biiming- 
ham, (of which you inquiie), I suffered myself to be over- 
persuaded First of all, my sermon being of so political a 
tendency, had I worn ray blue coat, it would have impugned 
Edwaids They would have said, he had stuck a political 
lecturer in his pulpit Secondly, the society is of all sorts, — 
Socinians, Arians, Trinitarians, &c and I must have shocked 
a multitude of prejudices And thirdly, there is a differ- 
ence between an mn and a place of residence In the first, 
your example is of little consequence , in a single instance 
only. It ceases to opeiate as example , and my refusal would 
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have been imputed to afFectation, or an unaccommodating 
spirit Assuredly I ^ould not do it wheie I intended to 
preach often And even m the ve&try at Birmingham, when 
they at last persuaded me, I told them I was acting against 
my better knowledge, and should possibly feel uneasy after- 
wards So these accounts of the matter you must considei 
as reasons and palliations concluding, “ I plead guilty, ray 
Lord ^ Indeed I want hrmness , I perceive I do I have 
that within me which nakes it difficult to say, No, re- 
peatedly to a number of persons who seem uneasy and 
anxious 

My kind remembrances to Mrs Wade God bless 
her and jou, and, (like a bad shilling slipped in between 
two guineas,) your faithful and affectionate ft lend, 

S T Coleridge 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Manchester, January, 1796 

I ARRIVED at Manchester last night from Sheffield, to 
which place I shall only send about thirty numbers I misjht 
have succeeded there, at least equally well with the former 
towns, but I should injure the sale of the Ins, the editor of 
which, (a very amiable and ingenious )oung man of the 
name of James Montgomery), is now in piison fora libel on 
a bloody-minded magistiate there Of course I declined 
publicly ad vei Using or disposing of The Watchman in that 
town 

‘ This morning I called on Mr with H 's letter 

JVir received me as a i ider, and. treated me with in- 

solence that was really amusing fiom its novelty ‘ Over- 
stocked with these ai tides ’ ‘People always setting 

up some new thing or other * ^ I read the Star and 

another paper what could I want with this paper, which 
IS nothing more ‘ Well, well, Til consider of it ' To 

these entertaining tons mots I returned the following re- 
partee — ‘Gk)od moining, Sir 

“ God bless you, S T C 

Mr C went to Liverpool and was as successful the^^e as 
elsewhere generally in procuring subscribers to The Watch- 
A, A, 
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wan The late Di Crompton found him out, and became 
his friend and patron His exertions ^however, at Liverpool 
were suddenly stopped by news of the critical state of Mrs 
C health, and a pressing request that he would imme- 
diately return to Biistol, whither Mis C had now gone 
from Clevedon Colei idge accoidingly gave up his plan of 
visiting London, and left Liverpool on his homeward trip 
From Lichfield he wrote to Mr Wade the following let- 
ter — 

** MY DFAR FRIEND, Lichfield, January, 1786 

I have succeeded very well hei e at Lichfield Bel- 
cher, bookseller, Birmingham , Sutton, Nottingham , Pritch- 
ard, Derby, and Thomson, Manchester, are the publishers 
In every number of The Watchman there will be printed 
these wo’-db, “ Published m Bristol by the Author, S T 
Coleridge, and sold, &c " 

“ I veuly believe no poor fellow’s idea- pot ever bubbled 
up so vehemently with fears, doubts, and difficulties, as mine 
does at present Heaven grant it may not boil over, and 
put out the fire^ I am almost heartless My past life 
seems to me like a dream, a feverish dream — all one gloomy 
huddle of strange actions and dira-discoveied motives, — 
friendships lost by indolence, and happiness murdered by 
mismanaged sensibility The present hour I seem in a 
quick-set hedge of embanassments For shame ’ I ought 
not to mistrust God , but, indeed, to hope is far more diffi- 
cult than to fear Bulls have hoi ns, lions have talons — 

“ The fox and statesman subtle wiles ensure, 

Ihe cit and polecat stink and are secure , 

Toads with their venom, doctors with their drug, 

The priest and hedgehog in then robes are snug 
Oh, Nature ’ cruel step mother and haid 
To thy poor naked, fenceless child, the bard • 

No horns but those by luckless Hymen worn, 

And those, alas ’ not Amalthaea’s horn • 

With aching feelings, and with aching pnde, 
lie bear«i the unbroken bla'st on every side , 

Vampiie bookselleis diain him to the heart, 

And scorpion critics cureless venom dart ” S T C 
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Coleridge on his return to Bristol resided foi a short time 
on Redclift Hill, m arouse occupied by Mrs C ’s mother 
He had procured upwards of a thousand subscribers’ names 
to^Tke Watchman^ and had certainly bome ground for confi- 
dence in his futuie success His tour had been a triumph , 
and the impression made by his personal demeanour and 
extraordinary eloquence was unprecedented, and such as 
was never effaced from the recollection of those who met 
with him at this period ' He seems to have employed the 
interval between Ins arrival m Bristol and the 1st of March 
— the day fixed for the appearance of The Watchman — in 
preparing for that work, and also in getting ready the mate- 
rials of his first volume of poems, the copyright ot which 
was purchased by Mr Cottle for thirty guineas Coleridge 
was a student all his life , he was very rarely indeed idle 
in the common sense of the term , but he was constitution- 
ally indolent, averse from continuous exertion externally 
directed, and consequently the victim of a procrastinating 
habit, the occasion of innumerable distre<?ses to himself and 
of endless solicitude to his friends, and which materially 
impaired, though it could not destroy, the operation and 
influence of his wonderful abilities Hence, also, the fits of 
deep melancholy which from time to time seized his whole 
soul, during which he seemed an imprisoned man without 
hope of liberty In February, 1796, whilst his volume was 
m the press, he wrote the following letter to Mr Cottle — 

MY DEAR COTTLE, 

" I HAVE this night and to-morrow for you, being alone, 
and my spirits calm I shall consult my poetic honour, and 
of course your interest, more by staying at home than by 
drinking tea with you I should be happy to see my poems 
out even by next week, and I shall continue m stirrups, that 
is, shall not dismount my Pegasus, till Monday morning, at 
which time you will have to thank God for having done 
with your affectionate friend always, but author evanescent, 

« S T C 


Shortly afterwards, mistaking the object of a message 
from Mr Cottle foi an application for copy for the press;, 
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Coleridge wrote the following letter with reference to the 
painful subject — 

“ MY DFAR SIR, Redcljff Hill, February 22, 1796 

“ It is my duty and business to thank God for all his dis- 
pensations, and to believe them the best possible , but, in- 
deed, I think I should have been more thankful, if lie had 
made me a journeyman shoemakei’, instead of an author by 
tiade I have left ray friends , I have left plenty , I have 
left that ease which would have secuied a literary immor- 
tality, and have enabled me to give to the public works 
conceived m moments of inspiration, and polished with 
leisurely solicitude , and, alas 1 for what have I left them ^ 
For — who deseited me in the hour of distress, and for a 
scheme of virtue impracticable and romantic^ So I am 
forced to write for biead —write the flights of poetic enthu- 
siasm, when eveiy minute I am hearing a groan flora my 
wife I Groans, and complaints, and sickness ' The pre- 
sent hour I am m a quick-set hedge of embarrassmeht, and, 
whichever way I turn, a thorn runs into me The future is 
cloud and thick darkness Poveity, perhaps, and the thm 
faces of them that want biead looking up to me ’ Nor is 
this all My happiest moments for composition are broken 
in upon by the leflection that I must make haste ^ I am 
too late ^ ‘ I am already months behind ' ‘ I have leceived 

my pay beforehand ’ O wayward and desultory spiiit 

of Genius, ill can*st thou brook a taskmaster ^ The ten- 
derest touch from the hand of obligation wounds thee like a 
scout ge of scorpions’ 

** I have been composing in the fields this moinmg, and 
came home to write down the fiist side of my Pieface, when 
I heard that your man had brought a note from you I 
have not seen it, but I guess its contents I am writing as 
fast as I can Depend on it, you shall not be out of pocket 
for me I feel what I owe you, and, independently of this, 
I love you as a friend, — indeed so much that I regret, se- 
riously regret, that you have been ray copyholder 

« If I have written petulantly, forgive me God knowb 
I am sore all ovci God bless you ’ and believe me that. 
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setting gratitude astde, I love and esteem you, and have 
your interest at heart as much as my own 

“ST Coleridge ” 

On the 1st of March, 1796, The Watchman was pub- 
lished, It ended with the tenth number on the 13th of May 
following Further remarks concerning that Work will be 
found in the notes to the tenth chapter of this volume ^ In 
March Mr C removed to a house m Oxford Street m 
Kmgsdown, and thence wrote the following letter to Mi 
Poole — 

“ MY DEAR POOLE, 30th March, 1796 

“ For the neglect in the transmission of The Watchman^ 
you must blame George Burnet, who undertook the busi- 
ness I however will myself see it sent this week with the 
preceding Numbers I am greatly obliged to you for your 
communication — (on the Slave Trade m No V ) , — it ap- 
pears in this Number I am anxious to receive more from 
you, and likewise to know what you dislike m The Watch- 
man, and what you like, but particularly the formei You 
have not given me your opinion of The Plot Discovered 

“ Since you last saw me, I have been well nigh distracted 
The repeated and most injuiious blunders of my printer out 
of doors, and Mrs Coleridge's danger at home — added to 
the gloomy prospect of so many mouths to open and shut, 
like puppets, as I move the string in the eating and dunking 
way, — but why complain to you^ Misery is an article 
with which every market is so glutted that it can answer no 
one's purpose to export it 

“ I have received many abusive letters, post-paid, thanks 
to the friendly mahgnants * But I am perfectly callous to 
disapprobation, except when it tends to lessen piofit Then 
indeed I am all one tremble of sensibility, marriage having 
taught me the wonderful uses of that vulgar commodity, 
yclept Bread The Watchman succeeds so as to yield a 
bread and^cheemh profit Mrs Coleridge is recovering 


* These notes I never found. Probably they were but de- 
signed S C* 
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apace, and deeply regrets that she was deprived ot the plea- 
sure of seeing you We are in our n^w house, wheie there 
IS a bed at your service whenevei you will please to delight 
us with a visit Surely m Spring you might force a few 
days into a sojourning with us 

Dear Poole, you have borne yourself towards me most 
kindly with respect to my epistolary ingiatitude But I 
know that you forbade yourself to feel resentment toward<» 
me, because you had previously n’^ade my neglect ingiati- 
tude A generous temper endures a great deal from one 
whom It has obliged deeply 

My poems are finished I will send you two copies 
the moment they are published In No III of The Watch- 
mm there are a few lines entitled, * The Hour when we 
shall meet agam^ Dim Hour ’ that sleep^st on pillowing 
clouds afar,’^) which I think you will like I have received 
two or three letters from different Anonyms requesting me 
to give more poetry One of them writes thus — 

“ ‘ Sir, I detest your principles , your prose I thi^ very 
so so, but your poetiy is so beautiful that I take in your 
Watchman solely on account of it In justice theiefore to 
me and some others of my stamp, I entreat you to give us 
more verse, and less democratic scurrility Your Admirer, 
— not Esteemer ' 

“ Have you read over Dr Lardner on the Logos ’ It is, 
I think, scarcely possible to read it, and not be convinced 
I find that The Watchnan comes more easy to me, so that 
I shall begin about my Christian Lectures,” (meaning a pub- 
lication of the course given m the pieceding year ) I will 
immediately order for you, unless you immediately coun- 
termand it, Count Enmford's Essays, in No V of The 
Watchnan you will see why ” (That number contained a 
critique on the Essays ) ‘‘I have enclosed Dr Beddoes's 
late pamphlets, neither of them as yet published The Doc- 
tor sent them to me ^ ^ ^ My dutiful love to youi 
excellent Mother, whom, believe me, I think of frequently 


2 Remains I p 43 Poems, single vol p 49 SC* 
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and with a pang of affection God bless you I'll try and 
contrive to scribble a^lIne and half every time the man goes 
with The Watchman lo you 

N B The Essay on Fasting I am ashamed of^’ — (in No 
IT of The Watchman ) , — “but it is one of my misfortunes 
that I am obliged to publish ex tempore as well as compose 
God bless you ‘ S T Colehidge " 

Two days afterwaid^ Mr Coleridge wrote to Mr B 
riowei, then the editor of the Cambridge Intelligencer, witli 
whom he had been acquainted at the University — 

“ DEAR SIR, April 1, 1796 

“ I TRANSMITTED to you by Mr B a copy of my Con- 

ciones ad Populnm^ and of an Address against the Bills,” 
(meaning The Plot Discovered) “ I have taken the liberty 
of enclosing ten of each, carnage paid, which you may per- 
haps have an oppoitunity of disposing of for me, — if not, 
give them away The one is an eighteen-penny affair, — 
the other mnepence I have likewise enclosed the Numbers 
which’ have been hitherto published of The Watchman , — 
some of the Poetiy may perhaps be serviceable to you in 
your paper That sonnet on the rejection of Mr Wilber- 
fbrce’s Bill xn your Chionicle the week before last was writ- 
ten by Southey, author of Joan of Arc, a yeai and a half 
ago, and sent to me per letter how it appeared with the 
late signature, let the plagianst answer I have 

sent a copy of my Poems” — (they were not yet published) — 
“will you send them to Lunn and Deighton, and ask of them 
whether they would choose to have their names on the title 
page as publishers, and would you permit me to have 
yours ^ Robinson and, I believe, Cadell, will be the London 
publishers Be so kind as to send an immediate answer 

“ Please to present one of each of my pamphlets to Mr 
Hall” — (the late Robert Hall, the Baptist ) “I wish I could 
reach the perfection of his style I think his style the best 
in the English language, if he have a rival, it is Mrs 
Barbauld 

“ You have, of course, seen Bishop Watson’s Apology 
for the Bible It is a complete confutation of Paine , but 
that was no difficult matter The most formidable Infidel 
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js Lessing, the authoi of Emiha Galoitit — I ought to have 
written, wa% for he is dead 11 is bool* is not yet translated, 
and IS entitled, in Geiman, ^ Fragments of an Anonjmous 
Author ' It unites the wit of VolUire with the subtlety of 
Hume and the profound erudition of our Laidner I had 
some thoughts of translating it with an Answer, but gave it 
up, lest men, whose tempers and hearts incline them to 
disbelief, should get hold of it, and, though the answers 
are satisfactory to my own mind, Siey may not be equal!) 
hO to the minds of others 

“ I suppose you have heard that I am married I was 
married on the 4th of Octobei 

“ I rest all my poetical credit on the Religious Musings 
Faievvell, with high esteem, youis sincerely, 

«S T COLEPiDGE’^ 

To Mi Took 

** M\ DEAR, VERY PEAR FRIEND, 11th April, 1796 
“ I HAVE sent the 5th, 6th, and pait of the 7th Number — 
all as yet printed Your censures are all right f wish 
your piaises were equally so The Essay on Fastb I am 
ashamed of It was conceived m the spirit, and clothed m 
the harsh scoffing, of an Infidel You wish to have one 
long essav , — so should 1 wish , but so do not my sub- 
scribers wish I feel the perplexities of my undertaking 
increase daily In London and Bristol The Watihman is 
read for its original matter, — the news and debates barely 
tolerated The people of Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham, &c , take It as a newspaper, and regard the es- 
says and poems as intruders unwished for and unwelcome 
In short, each subscriber, instead of regarding himself as a 
point in the ciicumference entitled to someone dnerging 
ray, considers me as the ciicumference, and himself as the 
centre to which all the rays ought to converge To tel-l you 
the truth, I do not think The Watchman m\l succeed, Hi- 
theito I have scarcely sold enough to pay the expenses , — 
no wonder, when I tell you that on the 200 which Parsons 
in Paternoster Row sells weekly, he guns eight shillings 
more than I do Nay, I am convinced that at the end of 
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the half year he will have cleared considerably raoieby his 
iOO than I by the proprietorship of the whole work 

* Colson has been iJldefatigable in my service, and writes 
with such zeal for my interests, and such warmth of sorrow 
for my sufferings, as if he wrote with fire and teais God 
bless him ^ I wish above all things to realize a school I 
could be well content to plod from morning to night, it only 
I could secure a secure competence , but to toil incessantly 
for unceitain bread weighs me down to earth 

“ Your Night-dream has been greatly admired Dr, 
Beddoes spoke in high commendation of it Your thoughts 
on Elections I will in-sert whenever Pailiament is dissolved 
I will insert them as the opinions of a sensible correspon- 
dent, enteiing my individual protest against giving a vote in 
any way or for any person If you had an estate m the 
swamps of Essex, you could not prudently send an aguish 
man there to be your manager, — he would be unfit for it , 
— you could not honestly send a hale hearty man there, for 
the situation would to a moral certainty give him the ague 
bo witli the Parliament — I will not send a rogue there, 
and I would not send an honest man, for it is twenty to one 
that he will become a rogue 

“ Count Rumford’s Essays you shall have by the next 
parcel I thank )ou for your kind permission with lespect 
to books I have sent down to you Elegiac Stanzas by 
Bowles , they weie given to me, but are altogether unworthy 
of Bowles I have sent you Beddoes's Essay on the meiits 
of William Pitt, you may either keep it, and I will get 
another for myself on your account, 01 if you see nothing 
in it to library-ize it, send it me back next Thursday, or 
whenever you have read it My own Poems you will wel- 
come I pm all my poetical credit on the Religious Mus- 
ings In the poem you so much admired m The Waichmany 
for Now life and joy,^ read ^ New life and joy (From 
The Hour when wc shall meet again ) Chatterton shall 
appear modernized Dr Beddoes intends, I believe, to give 
a course of Chemistry in a most elementary manner, — the 
price, two guineas I wish, aidently wi^b, you could pos- 
sibly aPend them, and live with me My house is most 
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que should be the motto There aie, howevei, instances of 
^-icious affectation in the phraseoloj^y of that poem, — t/n- 
shuddei unugha^ted, for example ” {Not in the potm noxo ) 
“ Good writing is produced moie effectually by rapidly 
glancing the language as it already exists than by a hasty 
recourse to the mint of invention The Religious M us mgs 
has more mind than the Introduction of B II of Joan of 
Aic, ( Destiny of Nations, Poet W I p 98) but its ver- 
sification IS not equally rich It Itas more passages of sub 
limity,but it has not that diffused air of severe dignity which 
chaiacterizes my epic slice Have I estimated my own per- 
formances rightly f ^ ^ 

With regard to my own affairs they are as bad as the 
most rampant plulo despot could wish in the moment of 
cursing After No XII I shall cease to cry the state of 
the political atrnospheie It is not pleasant, Thomas Poole, 
to have worked fourteen weeks for nothing — for nothing, 
nay, to have given to the Public in addition to that toil, 
45/ When I began the Watchman I had 40/ worth ot 
paper given to me , yet with this I sh ill not have received a 
farthing at the end of the quartei To be sure I have been 
somewhat fleeced and over-reached by my London pub- 
lisher In short, my tradesmen’s bills for The Watc/i/nan, 
including what paper I have bought since the seventh num- 
ber, the printing, Lc , amount exactly to 5/ more than the 
whole of ray receipts 0 Watchman, thou hast watched tn 
mm f — said the Prophet Ezekiel, when, I suppose, he was 
taking a prophetic glimpse of my sorrow-sallowed cheeks 
My plans are reduced to two , — the first un practicable, 
— the second not likely to succeed 

Plan I I am studying German, and in about six weeks 
shall be able to read that language with tolerable fluency 
Now I have some thoughts of making a pioposal to Robin- 
son, the great London bookseller, of translating all the 
works of Schiller, which would make a portly quarto, on 
condition that he should pay my journey and my wife’s to 
and from Jena, a cheap German Univeisity where Schillei 
resides, and allow me two guineas each quarto sheet, which 
would maintain me If I could realize this scheme, I 
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should there study chemistry and anatomy, and bring over 
with me all the works of Semler and Michaelis, the German 
theologians, and of K^nt, the great German metaphysician 
On my return I would commence a school for eight young 
men at 105/ each, pioposing to peifect them in the follow- 
ing studies in this order — 1 Man as an Animal , — includ- 
ing the complete knowledge of anatomy, chemistry, me- 
chanics, and optics — 2 Man as an Intellectual Being, — 
including the ancient metaphysics, the system of Locke and 
Hartley — of the Scotch philosophers — and the new Kantean 
system — 3 Man as a Religious Being, — including an 
historic summary of all religions, and of the arguments foi 
and against natuial and revealed religion Then proceeding 
from the individual to the aggregate of individuals, and dis- 
regarding all chronology, except that of mind, I should per- 
fect them I — m the history of savage tribes, 2 — of semi- 
barbarous nations, 3 — of nations emerging from semi- 
barbaiism, 4 — of civilized states, 5 — of luxuiious states, 
6 — of revolutionary states , 7 — of colonies During these 
studies I should inteimix the knowledge of languages, and 
instiuct ray scholais in belles letties, and the principles of 
composition 

“ Now, seriously, do you think that one of my scholars, 
thus perfected, would make a better senator than perhaps 
any one member in either of our Houses — Bright bubbles 
of the age — ebullient brain ' Gracious Heaven ’ that a 
scheme so big with advantage to this kingdom — theiefore 
to Europe — therefore to the world — should be demolishable 
by one monosyllable from a bookseller’s mouth ’ 

‘‘My second plan is to become a Dissenting Ministei, 
and abjure politics and casual literature Preaching for 
hire IS not right , because it must prove a strong temptation 
to continue to profess what I may have ceased to believe^ 
if ever maturer judgment with wider and deeper reading 
should lessen oi destroy my faith m Christianity But 
though not right in itself, it may become right by the greater 
wrongness of the only alternative — the remaining m needi- 
ness and uncertainty That m the one case I should be 
exposed to temptation is a mere contingency, that under 
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necessitous circumstances I am exposed to great and fie- 
quent temptations is a melancholy certainty 

'‘Write, my deal Poole ’ oi I willfcnrnp all the rampant 
Billingsgate of Buikc to abuse you Count Hum ford is 
being repiinted 

“ God bless you and 

“ST COLERIDGI- ’’ 

On Friday, the! 3th of May, 1796, the tenth and last num- 
bei of Tht Watchman appeared — tTie Author having wisely 
accelerated the termination of a hopeless undertaking, the 
plan of which was as injudicious as the execution of it by 
him for any length of time impiacticable Of the 324 
pages, of which The Waitliman consists, not more than a 
hundred contain original matter by Coleridge, and this is 
peihaps more remarkable as a test of the marvellous spring 
of his mind almost immediately afterwards than for any 
very striking merit of its own Still, however, the nascent 
philosopher may be discovered in parts, and the Essay on 
the Slave Trade, m the fourth number, may be justfy dis- 
tinguished as comprising a perfect summary of the argu- 
ments applicable on either side of that question 
In the meantime Mr Poole had been engaged m circulat- 
ing a proposal amongst a few common friends for purchas- 
ing a small annuity and presenting it to Mr Coleridge 
The plan was not m fact carried into execution , but it was 
communicated to Mr. C by Mr Poole, and the following 
letter lefers to it — 

To M? Poole 

“ 12th May, 1790 

“ Poote' The Spirit, who counts the throbbings of the 
solitary heart, knows that what my feelings ought to be, 
such they are If it -were m my power to give you anything, 
which I have not already given, I should be oppressed by 
the letter now before me But no ^ I feel myself rich in 
being poor, and because I have nothing to bestow, I know 
how much I have bestowed Perhaps I shall not make 
myself intelligible, but the strong and unmixed afiection 
which I bear to you seems to exclude all emotions of gi a- 
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titude, and renders even the principle of esteem latent and 
inert Its piesence is not perceptible, though its absence 
could not be enduied 1 

“ Concerning the scheinf* itself I am uiidetei mined Not 
that I am ashamed to leceive , — God forbid ^ I \\ ill make 
e\ery possible exertion , my industry shall be at least com- 
mensurate with my leaining and talents, — if these do not 
procure for me and mine the necessary comforts of life, I 
can receive as I would bastow, and, in eithei case — receiv- 
ing or bestowing — be equally giateful to iny Almighty 
Benefactor I am undetermined theiefore — not because I 
receive with pain and leluctance, but — ^because I suspect 
that you attiibute to others )Our own enthusiasm of bene- 
volence , as if the sun should say — ‘ With how rich a purple 
those opposite windows aie burning*^ But with God’s 
permission I shall talk with you on this subject By the 
last page of No X , you will perceive that I have this day 
dropped The Watthman On Monday morning I will go 
pei caiavan to Bridgewater, where, if you have a horse of 
tolerabfe meekness unemployed, you will let him meet me 

** 1 should blame you for the exaggeiated terms in which 
j ou have spoken of me in the Proposal, did I not perceive 
the motive You wished to make it appear an offering — 
not a favoui — and in excess of delicacy have, I fear, fallen 
into some gros&ness of flattery 

God bless you, my deai, very dear Priend The widow 
lb calm, and amused with her beautiful infant We are all 
become more leligious than we weie God be ever pi aised 
for all things * Mrs Coleiidge begs her kind love to you 
To youi dear Mother my filial respects 

“ST Coleridge ” 

The visit to Mr Poole at Stowey was paid, and Mi C 
returned to Bristol on the 20th of May, 1796 On his 
way back he wrote the following letter lo Mr Poole from 
Bridgewater — 


3 Mrs Robert Lovell, whose husband had been earned off by 
a fever, about two years after his marriage with my Aunt S C 
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MY DFAii pooir, 20th May, 1796 

*‘THrs said caravan does not leavc^Bridgcwater till nme 
In the market-place stand the hustings I mounted, and 
pacing the boards, mused on bnbery, false swearing, and 
other foibles of election times I have wandeied too by the 
river Parret, which looks as filthy as if all the panots in the 
House or Commons had been washing then consciences 
therein Doir Guttei of Stowe) \\ eie I transported to 
Italian plains, and lying by the side of a streamlet which 
murmured through an orange groie, I would think of thee, 
dear Gutter of Stowey,and wish that I were poiing on thee ’ 

‘‘ So much by way of rant I have eaten three eggs, 
swallowed sundries of tea and bread and butter, puiely for 
the purpose of amusing myself, and I have seen the horse 
fed When at Cross, where I shall dine, I shall think of 
your happy dinner celebrated under the auspices of humble 
independence, supported bv brotherly love I am writing, 
you understand, foi no worldly puipose but that of avoiding 
anxious thoughts Apiopos of honey-pie — Calig;uU or 
Hehogabalus, (I forget which,) had a dish of nightingales' 
tongues served up What think you of the stings of bees ^ 
God bless you My filial love to your mother, and fra- 
ternity to your sister Tell Ellen Cruikshanks, that in ray 
next parcel to you I will send my Haleswood Poem to her 
Heaven protect her, and you, and Sara, and your Mother, 
and — like a bad shilling passed off m a handful of guineas 
—your affectionate friend and brother, 

'‘ST CotEPiDcr 

"PS Don't forget to send by Milton my old clothes 
and linen that once was clean — a pietty that ’ " 

The month of June, 1796, was spent in Bristol, and some 
negotiation took place as to Mi C 's settling in Notting- 
ham, the particulars of which the Editoi is unable to ^tate 
On the 4th of July Mr Coleridge writes to Mr Poole 

To Mr Poole 

" MY VERT DEAR POOLE, 4th July, 1796 

" Do not attribute it to indolence that I have not written 
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to you Suspense has been the real cause of my silence 
Day after day I have confidently expected some decisive 
letter, and as often ha|e been disappointed ^Certainly I 
shall liave one to-inorrovv noon, and then I will write.' 
Thus I contemplated the time of my silence in its small 
component parts, forgetful into what a sum total they were 
swelling As I have heard nothing from Nottingham not- 
withstanding I have written a pressing letter, I have, by the 
advice of Cottle and Dr^Beddoes, accepted a proposal of 
Mr Perry's, the editor of the Morning Chronicle, — ac- 
cepted It with a heavy and reluctant heart On Thursday 
Perry was at Bristol foi a few hours, just time enough to 
attend the dying moments of his associate in the editorship, 
Mr Grey, whom Dr Beddoes attended Perry desired 
Dr B to inform me that, if I would come up to London 
and write for him, he would make me a regular compensa- 
tion adequate to the maintenance of myself and Mrs Cole- 
ridge, and requested an immediate answer by the post 
Mr Estlin, and Charles Danvers, and Mr Wade are or 
were alt out of town , — I had no one to advise with except 
Dr Beddoes and Cottle Dr B thinks it a good opening 
on account of Grey’s death, but I rather think that the 
intention is to employ me as a mere hackney without any 
share of the profit's However, as I am doing nothing, and 
in the piospect of doing nothing settled, I was afraid to 
give way to the omenmgs of my heart, and accordingly I 
accepted his proposal in general terms, requesting a line 
fiom him expressing the particulars both of my proposed oc- 
cupation and stipend This I shall receive to-morrow, I sup- 
pose, and if I do, I think of hiring a horse for a couple of 
days, and galloping down to you to have all your advice, 
which indeed, if it should be for rejecting the proposals, I 
might receive by post , but if for finally accepting them, we 
could not interchange letters m a time sufiiciently short for 
Perry's needs, and so he might procure another person pos- 
sibly At all events I should not like to leave this part of 
England — peihaps for ever — without seeing you once more 
I am very sad about it, for I love Bnstol, and I do not love 
London, and besides, local and temporary politics have 
2 B B 
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become my aversion They narrow the iindei'stancling, and 
at least acidulate the heait, but those two giants, yclept 
Bread and Cheese, bend me into cenphance I must do 
something If I go, farewell, Philosophy* faicvvell, the 
Muse* faiewell, my liteiary I ame * 

“ My Poems have been reviewed The Monthly has 
cataracted panegyiic on me, the Cutical cascaded it, and 
the Analytical dribbled it with civility As to the British 
Critic, they duist not condemn, aird they would not praise 
— so contented themselves with commending me as a poet^ 
and allowed me ‘ tenderness of sentiment and elegance of 
fiction ’ I am so anxious and uneasy that I really cannot 
write any further My kind and fiaternal love to your Sister, 
and my hlial respects to youi dear Mother, and believe me 
to be in my head, heart, and soul, yours most sincerely, 

S T CoLEaiDGE 

The Editor can find no furthei trace of the proposed con- 
nection with the Moining Chionicle , but almost immedi- 
at(?ly after the date of the pieceding letter, Mr Coleridge 
received an invitation fiom Mrs Evans, then of Darley, near 
Derby, to visit her with a view to his undertaking the edu- 
cation of her sons He and Mrs C accordingly went to 
Darley, where the matter was ai ranged to the satisfaction of 
both paities, and Mr C returned to Biistol alone with the 
intention of visiting his Mothei and Brother at Ottery before 
leaving the south of England for what promised to be a long 
absence But this project, like others, ended m nothing 
The other guaidians of Mrs E *s sons considered a public 
education proper for them, and the announcement of this 
resolution to Mr C at Bnstol stopped his further pi ogress, 
and recalled him to Darley After a stay of some ten days 
he left Darley with Mr*^ C , and visited Mr Thomas 
Hawkes at Mosely, near Biimingham, and thence he wrote 
to Mr Poole — 


To Mi Took. 

“ MY BEIOVED FRIEND, AugUSt, 1796 

“ I WAS at Matlock, the place monodized by Bowles, when 
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your letter arrived at Darley, and I did not receive it till 
near a week afterwards My veiy dear Poole, I wrote to 
you the whole tmth b After the first moment I was per- 
fectly composed, and fiom that moment to the present have 
continued calm and lighthearted I had just quitted 50U, 
and I felt myself rich in your love and esteem , and you do 
not know how rich I feel myself 0 evei found the same, 
and trusted and beloved I 

‘‘ The last sentences of your letter affected me more than 
I can well describe Woids and phrases which might 
perhaps have adequately expressed my feelings, the cold- 
blooded children of this world have anticipated and ex- 
hausted 111 their unmeaning gabble of flatteiy I use com- 
mon expressions, but they do not convey common feelings. 
My heart has thanked you I preached on Faith yesteiday 
I said that Faith was inhnitely better than Good Works, as 
the cause is greater than the effect, — as a fruitful tree is 
better than its fruits, and as a fiiendly heart is of far higher 
value than the kindnesses which it natui illy and necessanly 
prorapfs It IS for that friendly heart that I now have 
thanked you, and which I so eageily accept, for with re- 
gard to settlement, I am likely to be better off now than 
before, as 1 shall proceed to tell you 
I anived at Darley on the Sunday 
Monday I spent at Darley On the Tuesday Mrs Cole- 
ridge, Miss Willett, and I went in Mrs Evans’s cairiage to 
Matlock, where we stayed till Saturday ^ * Sunday 

we spent at Darley, and on Monday Sai a, Mrs Evans, and 
myself visited O ikover, a seat famous for a few fii^t-rates 
of Raffael and Titian , thence to Ham, a quiet vale hung 
round with wood, beautiful beyond expression, and thence 
to Dovedale, a place beyond expression tremendously sub- 
lime Flere, in a cavern at the head of a divme little foun- 
tain, we din^^d on cold meat, and returned to Darley, quite 
worn out with the succession of sweet sensations On 
Tuesday we were employed in packing up, and on Wed- 
nesday we were to have set off ^ ^ BUt on the 

Wednesday Di Crompton, who had just returned from Li- 
verpool, called on me, and made me the following propo- 
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sal — that if I would lake a house in Derby and open a 
day-school, confining my number to twelve scholars, he 
would send three of his children these teims — till my 
number should be completed, he would allow me £100 a 
yeai for them , — when the numbei should be complete, 
he would give £21 a year for each of them — the chil- 
dren to be with me fiom nine to twelve, and from two 
to five — the last two hours to be employed with their writ- 
ing or drawing-master, who would be paid by the parents 
He has no doubt but that I shall complete my number 
almost instantly Now 12x20 guineas = £252, and my 
mornings and evenings at my own disposal = good things. 
So I accepted the offer, it being understood that if anything 
better offered, I should accept it There was not a house 
to De got in Derby, but I engaged with a man for a house 
now building, and which is to be completed by the 8th of 
October, for 12/ a year, and the landlord to pay all the 
taxes except the Poor Rates The landlord is rathei an in- 
telligent fellow, and has promised me to Rumfordize the 
chimneys The plan is to commence m Novem&r, the 
intermediate time I spend at Bristol, at which place I shall 
arnve, by the blessing of God, on Monday night next 
This week I spend with Mr Ilawkes, at Mosely, near Bir- 
mingham , in whose shrubbery I now write I arrived 
here on Fnday, having left Dei by on Friday. I preached 
here yesterday. 

“ If Sara will let me, I shall see you for a few days in the 
course of a month Direct your next letter to S T C , 
Oxford Street, Bristol My love to your dear Mother and 
Sister, and believe me affectionately your ever faithful friend, 

‘‘ST CoLERinCE 

“ I shall write to my Mother and Brotheis to-morrow/' 

At the same time Mi C wrote to Mr Wade in terms 
similar to the above, adding that at Matlock the time w'as 
completely filled up with seeing the country, eating, concerts, 
&c '' I was the first fiddle not in the concerts — but every 
where else, and the company would not spare me twenty 
minutes together Sunday I dedicated to the dravving up 
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my sketch of education, which I meant to publish, to try to 
get a school ’ He speaks of “ the thrice lovely valley of Ham , 
a vale hung with beautiful woods all round, except just at 
its entrance, where, as you stand at the other end of the 
valley, you see a bare bleak mountain standing as it were 
to guard the entrance It is without exception the most 
beautiful place I ever visited '' * * * He concludes — 
“ I have seen a letter from Mr William Roscoe, author of 
the Life of Lorenzo the^ Magnificent, a work in two 4to 
volumes, (of which the whole first edition sold m a month); 
it was addressed to Mr Edwards, the minister here, and en- 
tirely related to me Of me and my compositions he writes 
in terms of high admiration, and concludes by desiring Mr 
Edwards to let him know ray situation and prospects, and 
saying that if I would come and settle at Liverpool, he 
thought a comfortable situation might be procured for me 
This day Edwards will write to him 
Whilst at Birmingham, on The Watchman tour, Mr C 
had been introduced to Mr Charles Lloyd, the eldest son 
of Mr Lloyd, an eminent banker of that place At Mosely 
they met again, and the result of an intercourse for a few 
days together was an ardent desire on the part of Lloyd to 
domesticate himself permanently with a man whose conver- 
sation was to him a revelation from Heaven Nothing, how- 
ever, was settled on this occasion, and Mr and Mrs C 
returned to Bristol m the beginning of September On the 
24th of September he writes to Mr Poole — 

To Mr, Poole 

“ 24th September, 1796* 

MV DEAR, VERY DEAR POOLE, 

^ Tre heart thoroughly penetrated with the flame of virtuous 
friendship is m a state of glory , but lest it should he exalted 
above measure, there is given to it a thorn in the flesh I 
mean that where the friendship of any person forms an es 
sential part of a man's happiness, he will at times be pes- 
tered with the little jealousies and solicitudes of imbecile 
humanity, Since we last parted I have been gloomily 
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that you did not lea\e me so affectionately as you 
wont to do Pardon this littleness of hcait, and do 
link the worse of me for it In<^eed my soul seems so 
led and wrapped round with yom love and esteem, 
iven a dream of losing but the smallest fiagment of it 
s me shiver, as if some tender part of my nature were 
ncovered and in nakedness 

Last week I received a letter from Lloyd, informingme 
ns paients had given their joyful concunence to his re- 
ce with me, hut that, if it were possible that I could he 
it from home for three or four days, his fathei wished 
mlarly to see me I consulted Mrs Coleridge, who 
ed me to go * ♦ Accordingly on Saturday night I 
by the mail to Birmingham, and was introduced to the 
, who IS a mild man, veiy liberal in his ideas, and m 
on an allegorizing Quaker I mean that all the appar- 
irrational parts ot his sect he allegorizes into significa- 
, which for the most part you or I might assent to We 
ne well acquainted, and he expressed himself thankful 
eaven, * that bis son was about to be with ' He 
le would write to me concerning money matters, after 
>11 had been some time under my roof 
!)n Tuesday morning I was surprised by a letter from 
Mauiice, our medical attendant, informing me that 
C was delivered on Monday, 19th September, 1796, 
last two m the morning, of a son, and that both she 
he child were uncommonly well I was quite annihi- 
with the suddenness of the information, and retiied to 
)ora to address myself to my Maker, but I could only 
up to Him the silence of stupified feelings I hastened 
, and Charles Lloyd returned with me When I first 
:he child, I did not feel that thnll and ovei flowing of 
ion which I expected I looked on it with a mekn- 
gaze, my mind was intensely contemplative, and my 
only sad But when two hours after, 1 saw it at the 
Q of Its mother — on her arm — and her eye tearful and 
ling its little features — then I was thrilled and melted, 
jave it the kiss of a Father * * ♦ Yhe baby 

j strong, and the old nurse has over-persuaded my wife 
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to discover a likeness to me in its face, — no great compli- 
ment to me, for in truth I have seen handsomer babies in 
my life time Its ni^e is David Hartley Coleridge I 
hope that ere he be a man, if God destines him for con- 
tinuance in this life, his head will be convinced of, and his 
heart saturated with, the truths so ably supported by that 
great master of Christian Philosophy 

Charles Lloyd wins upon me hourly, his heart is un- 
commonly pure, his affections delicate, and his benevolence 
enlivened, but not sickbed, by sensibility He is assuredly 
a man of great genius , but it must be m a tite-a-tUe with 
one whom he loves and esteems that his colloquial poweis 
open — and this arises not from reserve or want of simpli- 
city, but from having been placed in situations, wheie for 
years together he met with no congenial minds, and where 
the contrariety of his thoughts and notions to the thoughts 
and notions of those around him induced the necessity of 
habitually suppressing his feelings His joy and gratitude 
to Heaven for the circumstance of bis domestication with 
me, I^an scarcely describe to you, and I believe his fixed 
plans are of being always with me His father told me, 
that if he saw that his son had formed habits of severe eco- 
nomy, he should not insist upon his adopting any profes- 
sion , as then his fair share of his» {the father’s) wealth would 
be sufficient for him 

My dearest Poole, can you conveniently receive Lloyd 
and me in the course of a week ^ I have much, very much, 
to say to you, and to consult with you about , for my heart 
IS heavy respecting Derby , and my feelings aie so dim and 
huddled, that though I can, lam sure, communicate them to 
you by my looks and broken sentences, I scarcely know 
how to convey them in a letter C Lloyd also wishes much 
to know you personally 1 shall wnte on the other side of 
the paper two of his sonnets, compojsed by him in one 
evening at Birmingham The latter of them alludes to 
the conviction of the truth of Clmstianity, which he had 
received from me Let me hear from you by post imme- 
diately, and give my kind love to your sister and dear mo- 
ther, and hkewibe my love to that young man with the 
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soul-beaming face, which I recollect much better than I do 
his name {Mr George 11 ard of Ovci Stoioty) “God 
bless you, my dear friend, and beiie^c me with deep affec- 
tion youis, 

“ST Coleridge ” 

The reader of Coleridge’s Poems will remember the beau- 
tiful lines To a young Friend^ on fas proposing to donies-> 
ticaie with the Author (P W -J p 246) They were 
written at this time and addiessed to Lloyd, and it may be 
easily conceived what a deep impiession of delight they 
would make on a mind and tempeiament so refined and en- 
thusiastic as his The Sonnet To a Ft tend who asked 
how I felt when the Nurse first presented my infant to me — 
(I p 252 ) IS the metrical version of a passage in the fore- 
going letter A short time before the birth of little Hartley 
C , Mr Southey had returned to Bristol from Portugal, and 
was m lodgings nearly opposite to Mr Coleridge's house m 
Oxford Street Theie had been a quarrel between them on 
the occasion of the abandonment of the American scheme, 
which was first announced by Mr Southey, and he and 
Coleridge had ceased to have any intercourse But a year’s 
absence had dissipated all angry feelings, and after Mr C ’s 
return from Birmingham in the end of September, Southey 
took the first step, and sent over a slip of paper with a word 
or two of conciliation This was immediately followed by 
an interview, and m an hour's time these two extraordinary 
youths were arm in arm again They were indeed of essen- 
tially opposite tempers, powers, and habits , yet each well 
knew and appreciated the other, — perhaps even the more 
deeply from the contrast between them Circumstances se- 
parated them m after life, but Mr Colendge recorded his 


^ The paper contained a ‘sentence m English from Schiller's 
Conspiracy of Fiesco at Genoa Fiedcof Fieshaf du rdumst 
tinen Flats in mein&r Biust, den da!> Mensckengeschlecht, dreifach 
genomment mcht mehi besetzen mrd Fiesco * Fiesco ^ thou 
leavest a void in my bo^om, which the human race, thrice told, 
will never fill up* Act V Sc 16 SC 
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testimony to Southey’s character in this work/ and m his 
Will referred to it as expressive of his latest convictions 
On the 1st of November, 1796, Coleridge wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to his friend — 

^ MY BELOVED POOLE, November 1, 1796 

“ Many causes have concurred to prevent my writing to 
you, but all together they do not amount to a reason I 
have seen a narrow-necked bottle, so full of water, that when 
turned up side down not a drop has fallen out— something 
like this has been the case with me My heart has been full, 
yea, cmmined with anxieties about my resi dence near you I 
so ardently desire it, that any disappointment would chill all 
my faculties, like the fingers of death And entertaining wishes 
so irrationally strong, I necessarily have dr/y-mair dreams 
that something will prevent it — ‘^o that since I quitted you, 
I have been gloomy as the month which even now has begun 
to lower and rave on us I verily believe, or rather I have 
no doubt that I should have written to you withm the period 
of my pioraise, if I had not pledged myself for a ceitam gift 
of my Muse to poor Tommy and alas ' she has been too 
^sunk on the ground in dimmest heaviness' to permit me to 
trifle Yet intending it houily I deferred iny letter d la mode 
the prociastinator ! Ah ^ me I wonder not that the hours 
fly so sweetly by me — for they pass unfreighted with the duties 
which they came to demand ’ 

I wrote a long letter to Dr. Crompton, and 
received from him a \ery kind letter, which I will send you 
in the parcel I am about to convey by Milton 

My Poems are come to a second edition, that is the first 
edition is sold I shall alter the lines of the Joan of Arc^ 
and make 07ie poem entitled Pfogiess of European Liberty^ 
a Vts^n , — the first line “Auspicious Reverence^ hush all 
meaner song," &c and begin the volume with it Then the 
Chatterton, — Pixies^ Parlour^ — Effksio^ 97 and 28 — To 
a young Ass — Tell me on what holi/ ground— The Sigh— 


Vol I chap m pp. oS 64 SC 
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JSpitapk on an hi f uni — The Man of in a ViU 

luge — Fdmmd — uith a poem on the Freni/i Kevidu’- 
iion — Seven Sonnets, namel>, those, at pp 45, 59, GO, 61, 
64, 65, 66 — S/mfon Buis — Mt/ penstvt Suja — Low^mnour 
pietty Cot — litligiom Musitigs, — these in the order I have 
placed them Then another title-page with Juvenilia on il, 
and an advertisement signifying that the Poems were re- 
tained by the desiie of some fiiends, but that they are to be 
considered as being m the Author’s own opinion of very 
xnferiour merit In this sheet will be Absence — La Fayette 
— Genevieve — Kosciusko — Autumnal Moon — To the NigkU 
tngale — Imitation of Spense? — A Foem w? itten in early youth 
All the others will be finally and totally omitted It is 
strange that m the Sonnet to Schiller I should ha\e written — 
^ that hour I would have wished to die — Lest — aught ;more 
mean might stamp me moitalT — the bull never struck me 
till Charles Lloyd mentioned it The sense is evident enough, 
but the word is iidiculously ambiguous 

Lloyd IS a very good fellow, and most certainly a young 
man of great genius He desires his kindest love to you 
I will write again by Milton, for I really can write no more 
now — I am so depressed But I will fill up the lettei with 
poetry of mine, or Lloyd's, or Southey's Is your Sister 
married^ May the Almighty ble^s her* — may he enable 
her to make all her new friends as pure, and mild, and 
amiable as herself* — I pray m the fervency of my soul Is 
your dear Mother well ^ My filial respects to her Re- 
member me to Ward David Hartley Coleridge is stout, 
healthy, and handsome He is the very miniature of me 
Your grateful and affectionate friend and brothei, 

S T COLEEIDGE 

Speaking of lines by Mr Southey? called Inscription for 
the Cenotaph at Frmenonmllef written in his letter, Mr C 
says, This is beautiful, but instead of ErmenonviUe and 
Rousseau put Valchiusa and Petrarch I do not pai ticularly 
admire Rousseau Bishop Taylor, old Baxter, David Hart- 
ley, and the Bishop of Cloyne are my men " 


* Afterwards included among the Minor Poems of Mr* S S. C* 
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Th€ following Sonnet, transcribed in the foregoing Letter, 
has not been punted ‘It puts in/ he says, ‘no claim to 
poetry, but it is a mjjst faithful picture of my feelings on 
a very interesting event ' See the Lettei to Mr Poole of 
24th September, 1 796 This Sonnet shows in a remarkable 
way how little the Unitariani'.m, which Mr C piofessed at 
this time, operated on his fundamental J-eeling8 as a catholic 
Christian 

Or receiving a Letter infoi mtng me of the hit th of a Son 

When they did greet me Father, sudden awe 
W eigliM do-wn my spirit I retir’d and knelt 
Seeking the throne of grace, hat inly felt 
No heavenly visitation upwards draw 
My feeble mind, nor cbeenng ray impart. 

Ah me ’ before the Eternal Sire I brought 
Th’ unquiet silence of confused thought 
And hopeless feelings my o’erwhelmed heart 
Trembled, and vacant tears stream’d down my face. 

And now once more, 0 Lord • to thee I bend, 

Cover of souls ^ and groan for future grace, 
lhat, ere my babe youth’s peulous ma^e have trod, 

Ihy ovei shadowing Spirit may descend, 

And he be born again, a child of God ' 

It was not till the summer of 1797 that the second edition 
of Mr C *s Poems actually appeared, before which time he 
had seen occasion to make many alterations in the proposed 
arrangement of, and had added some of liis most beautiful 
compositions to, the collection It is curious, however, that 
he never varied the diction of the Sonnet to Schiller in the 
particular to which he refers in the preceding Letter 

To Mr Toole 

“ 5, November, 1796. 

“ Tsanks, my heart’s warm thanks to you, my beloved 
Friend, for your tender lettei 1 Indeed I did not deserve 
so kind a one , but by this time you have received my last 
To live in a beautiful countiy, and to enure myself as much 
as possible to the labours of the field, have been for this year 
past ray dream of the day, my sigh at midnight. But to 
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enjoy these blessings near you, to see you dailj, to tell you 
all my thoughts in their first birtli, and to hear yours, to be 
mingling identities with you, as it wer^’ — the vision-weaving 
Fancy has indeed often pictured such things, but Hope never 
dared whisper a promise Disappointment * Disappoint- 
ment * dash not fiom my trembling hand this bowl, which 
almost touches my lips Envy me not this immortal draught> 
and I will forgi\e thee all thy persecutions' Forgive thee ! 
Impious • I will bless thee, black^vested minister of Op- 
timism, stern pioneer of happiness' Thou hast been the 
cloud before me from the day that I left the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and was led through the way of a wilderness — the 
cloud that had been guiding me to a land flowing with milk 
and honey — the milk of innocence, the honey of friend- 
ship ' 

‘‘ I wanted such a letter as yours, for I am very unwell 
On Wednesday night I was seized with an intolerable pam 
from my right temple to the tip of my light shoulder, in- 
cluding my right eye, cheek, jaw, and that side of the throat 
I was nearly frantic, and ran about the house almost flaked, 
endeavouring by every means to excite sensation in different 
parts of my body, and so to weaken the enemy by creating 
a division It continued from one m the morning till half- 
past five, and left me pale and fainty It came on fitfully, 
but not so violently, several times on Thursday, and began 
severer threats towards night, but I took between 60 and 
70 drops of laudanum, and sopped the Cerberus just as his 
mouth began to open On Friday it only niggled, as if the 
Chief had departed, as from a conquered place, and merely 
left a small garrison behind, or as if he had evacuated the 
Cornea, and a few straggling pains only remained But this 
morning he returned in full force, and his name is Legion 
Giant-Fiend of a hundred hands, with a shower of arrowy 
death-pangs he transpierced me, and then he became a Wolf 
and lay gnawing ray bones I — I am not mad, most noble 
Festus ' but in sober sadness I have suffered this day more 
bodily pam than I had before a conception of My nght 
cheek has certainly been placed with admirable exactness 
under the focus of some invisible burning-glass, which con- 
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cent! ated all the rays of a Tartarean sun My medical at- 
tendant decides it to be altogether nervous, and that it 
originates either in sev^ere application, or excessive anxiety 
My beloved Poole, in excessive anxiety I believe it might 
originate I have a blister under my right ear, and I take 
25 drops of laudanum every five hours, the ease and spirits 
gained by which ha\e enabled me to write to you this flighty, 
but not exaggerating, account With a gloomy wantonness 
of imagination I had bean coquetting with the hideous pos- 
sibles of disappointment I drank fears like wormwood — 
yea — made myself drunken with bitterness, for my ever- 
shaping and distrustful mind still mingled gall-drops, till 
out of the cup of Hope I almost poisoned myself with De- 
spair 

“ Your letter is dated 2 November, I wrote to you on 
the 1st Your Sister was married on that day, and on that 
day I several times felt my heart overflowed with such ten- 
dernesses for her, as made me repeatedly ejaculate prayers in 
her behalf Such things aie strange It may be supersti- 
tion t(f think about such correspondences, but it is a super- 
stition which softens the heart and leads to no evil We 
will call on your deal Sister as soon as I am quite well, and 
m the mean time I will write a few lines to her 

I am anxious beyond measure to be m the country as 
soon as possible I would it were possible to get a tempo- 
raiy residence till Adscorobe is ready for ns I wish we 
could have three rooms in William Poole’s large house for 
the winter Will you try to look out for a fit servant for 
us, -^simple of heart, physiognomically handsome, and scien- 
tific in vaccimulgence That last word is a new one, but 
soft in sound, and full of expression Vaccimulgence ’ I 
am pleased with the word Write to me all things about 
yourself, where I cannot advise, I can console, and com- 
munication, which doubles joy, halves sorrow 

Tell me whether you think it at all possible to make 

any terms with You know, I would not wish 

to touch with the edge of the nail of my great toe the line 
which should be but half a barley-corn out of the circle of 
the most trembling delicacy 1 I will write to Cruikshanks 
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to-raonow, if God permit me God bless and protect you 
Friend * Brothei ^ Beloved * SanS best lo\e and Lloyd^s 
David Hartley is well My filial lov^ to your dear Mother 
Love to Ward Little Tommy ^ I often think of thee ’ 

“ST CoLEIvIDGL 


Charles T lo\d, sjioken of in a letter of mv father s in the last 
chaptei as “a young man of great genius, ” was born leb I'ith, 
1775, died at Versailles Tan 1 )tb, He published son 

nets and other poems in conjunction with my father and Mr 
Lamb, in 17 97, and these and Mr Lamb s were published toge- 
ther apart fiom my lather’s, the year afterwards ** While 
Lamb,” says Serjeant ialfourd, “was enjoying habits of the 
closest intimacy with Coleridge in London, he was introduced 
by him to a voung poet whose name has often been associated 
with his — Charles L)o\d — the son of a wealthy baiikei at Bir- 
mingham, who had recently cast off the trammels of the Society 
of Friends, and smitten with the love of poetiy, had become a 
student at the University of Cambndge Iheie he had been 
attracted to Colendge by the fascination of his discourse , and, 
having been admitted to his regard, was introduced by him to 
Lamb TJoyd was endeared both to I amb and Colendge by a 
very amiable disposition and a pensive cast of thought, but his 
intellect had little resemblance to tliat of either. He wrote, 
indeed, pleas ng verses and with great facility, — a facility fatal 
to excellence, but his mind was chiefly remaikable for the fine 
power of analysis wdiich distinguishes his London^ and other 
of his later compositions In this power of discrmiinating and 
distinguishing— earned to a pitch almost of painfulness — Lloyd 
has scarcely ever been equalled, and his poems, though rugged 
m point of versification, will be found by those who will lead 
them with the calm attention they require, replete with ciitical 
and moral suggestions of the highest value ” 

Beside three or four volumes of poetiy Mr Lloyd wrote no- 
vels — Edminid Oliver, pubhslied soon aftei he became ac- 
quainted with my Father, ai>d hahel, of later date After his 
marriage be settled at the lakes “ At Brathav,” (the beautiful 
nver Brathay near Ambleside,) says Mr Dequincey, “ lived 
Charles Lloyd, and he could not in candour be consideied a com- 
mon man He was somewhat too Rousseauish, bat he had in. 
conversation very extraordinary powers for analysis of a certain 
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kind, applied to the philosophy manners, and the most deli- 
cate nuances of «tocial life , and his 1 raneldtions of Alhen toge- 
ther with his own poems, shew him to have been an accom- 
plished scholar ** 

My Mother has often told me how amiable Mr Lloyd w as as 
a youth, how kind to her little Hartley, how well content with 
cottage accommodation , how painfully sensitive in all that re- 
lated to the affections I remember him myself, as he was in 
middle life, when he and his excellent wife were most friendly 
to my brotheis, who were dthoo 1-fellows with tlieir sons 1 did 
not at that time fully appreciate Mi LIo}d's intellectual cha- 
racter, but was deeply impressed by the exceeding refinement 
and sensibility marked in his countenance and manners,- — (for 
he was a gentleman of the old school without its formality,) — 
by the fluent elegance of his dii»course, and, above all, by the 
eloquent pathos, with which he debcnbed his painful mental 
experiences and wild waking; di earns, caused bv a deranged 
state of the nervous system Leciel nous lend toiijours le& biens 
qu* il nous podigiie Nervous derangement is a dear price to 
pay even for gemus and sensibility 1 00 often, even if not the 
direct effect of these privileges, it is the accompanying draw- 
back, hypochondria may almost be called the mtellectual man’s 
malady 

The Dtihe d'0}mondt which was wiitten 24 yeais before its 
publication in 1822, that is in 1798, soon after Mr Lloyd’s 
residence at Stow'ey,ha8 great merit as a diamatic poem, in the 
delineation of clmractei aud states of mind , the plot is forced 
and unnatural , not only that, but wliat is worse, in point of 
effect, it IS tedioiiblv subjective , and we feel the actions of the 
piece to be improbable while the feelings aie true to nature, yet 
there is tragic effect in the scenes of tbe denouement I un 
derstand what it was in Mr Lloyd’s mind which Mi JDequincey 
calls Rousseautsh He dwelt a good deal on the temptations 
to which human nature is subject, when passions, not m them- 
selves unworthy, become, fiom circumstances, sins if indulged, 
and tbe source of sin and misery , but the effect of this piece is 
altogether favourable to virtue, and to the parent and nurse of 
virtue* a pious conviction of the racial government of the world 
The play contains an anatomy of passion, not a picfuie of it in a 
concrete form, such as the works of Richardson and of Rxiusseau 
present, a pictuie fitted to excite feeltnp of baneful effect upon 
the mind, lather than to awaken thought, which couateiacts ail 
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sarh fniMhipf I tlunii no man have sought my 

lather h daiK society v(Iio was not predominantly given to re- 
^leetion W hat is lerv striking in tins play is the character of 
the heroine, whose earnest and sfriipiious devotion to her mo- 
ther occasions the partial estrangement of her lover, d’Ormond, 
and, in Its consequences, an overwhelming misery, which over- 
turns her reason and causes her death, and thus, though re- 
morse, works the conversion of those guilty persons of the 
drama, who have been slaves to passion, but are not all ** en- 
slaved, nor wholly vile '* Strong ft the contrubt which this 
play presents, in its exhibition of the female character, with 
that of the celebrated French and Geiman writers, who have 
treated similar subjects Men WTite, — I have heard a painter 
say, men even paint, — as they feel and a*? they are Goethe’s 
Margaret has been thought equal to Shakespeare’s Ophelia 
and Oesdemona , in some respects it is so , but it is like a pot 
of sweet ointment into which some tainting matter has fallen 
I think no Englishman of Goethe’s genius and sensibility would 
have described a maiden, whom it was h a intention to represent, 
though frail on on© point, yet lovely and gentle heaited, as capa- 
ble of being induced to giv e her poor old mother a sleeping 
potion ‘*It will do her no harm ” But the mh ^—affection 
gives the wisdom of the serpent where there would else be but 
the simplicity of the dove A true Englishman would have 
felt that such an act, so bold and undaughterly, blighted at once 
the Uly dower, making it put on darkness ” and “ fail into the 
portion of weeds and out worn faces ” In Mr Lloyd’s youth- 
ful drama even the dissipated Marchioness, who tempts and 
yields to temptation, is made to play a noble part m the end, 
won back from sm by generous feeling and strong sense and 
the description of Julia Villeneuve’s tender care of her mother 
is so tharactenstic of the author, that I cannot help quoting a 
part of It here, though it is not among the powerful parts of the 
play 

Describing how her aged parent’s extreme infirmity ren- 
dered her incapable, without a saciifice, of leaving the small 
dwelling to which she bad been accustomed, and how this had 
prevented her even from hinting her lover’s proposal for their 
union, Juha says. 


Though blind 

She loved this little spot A happy wife 
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There lived she with her lord It was a home 
In \^liich an only brother, long since dead, 

And I, were educated ’twas to her 

As the whole world It’s scanty garden plot. 

The hum of bees hived there, which still she heard 
On a warm summer s day, the scent of flowers, 

1 he honey-suckle which tiailed round it*s porch. 

It’s orchard, field, and trees, her universe * — 

I knew she could nof long be spared to me 
Her sufferings, when alleviated best, 

Were most acute and I could best perform 
That sacred task I wished to lengthen out, — 

By consecrating to her every moment,— 

Her being to myself ’ &c ” 

** Could I leave her ^ — 

I might have seen hei, — such was D’Ormond’s plea — 
Each day But who hei evening hours could cbeei ^ 

Her long and solitary evening hours? — 

Talk her, or haply sing her, to her sleep f 

Read to her Smooth her pillow ? Lastly make 

Morning seem morning with a daughter’s welcome ’ 

For morning’s light ne’er visited her eyes * — 

Well ‘ I refused to quit her ’ D’Ormond grew 
Absent, reserved, nay splenetic and petulant ’ 

He left the Province, nor has he once sent 
A kind enquiry so l’ alleviate 
His heavy absence ” 

Bsiitolii 18 Italian in form, as much as Wieland’s Obaion, but 
the spirit IS that of the Englishman, Charles Lloyd , it con- 
tains the same vivid descriptions of mental suffering, the same 
lefiective display of the lover’s passion, the same sentiments of 
deep domestic tenderness, uttered as from the heart and with a 
special air of reality, as The Duke D* Ormond and the author’s 
productions in general The versification is rather better than 
that of his earher poems, but the want of ease and haimony in 
the flow of the verse is a prevailing defect m Mr Lloyd’s 
poetry, and often makes it appear prosaic, even where the 
thought is not so* 

This pathetic sonnet is one of a very interesting set, on the 
death of Priscilla Farmer, the author’s maternal grandmother, 
included m the joint volume 

2 


C C 
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•* Oh> She was almost speechless’ nor could hold 
Awakening converse with me’ (I shall bltss 
“No moie the modulated tendenie^ss 
Of that dear \Oice ’) Alas, 'twas shiunk and cold 
Her bonoui’d face ’ yf t, when 1 sought to speak, 
Through her half open’d eyelids '^he did send 
Faint looks, that said * I would he yet thy fnend ’ ” 
And (O my chok’d breast’) e’en on that bhrunk cheek 
I saw one slow tear roll ’ my hand ‘she took. 

Placing It on her heart — 1 heard her sigh 

** ’ 1 is too, too much ’ ” ’Tw as Lo\ e’s last agony ’ 

I tore me from Her ’ 'Iwas her latest look, 

Her latest accents — Oh my heart, retain 

lhat look, those accents, till we meet again S C 


CHAPTER IV 

(From Mr Wordsworth’s Stanzas wntten in my Pocket copy 
of Thomson’s CaUle oj Indolence ) 

** W ith him there often walked in friendly guise, 

Or lay upon the moss by brook oi ti ee, 

A noticeable Man with large giey eyes, 

And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be , 

Heavy his low-hung hp did oft appear, 

Deprest by w^eight of musing Phantasy, 

Piotound hi8 forehead was, though not severe , 

Yet some did think that he had little business here 

** Sweet heaven forefend ’ his was a lawful right 
Noisy he was, and gamesome as a boy , 

His limbs would toss about him with delight, 

Like branches when strong winds the trees annoy 
Nor lacked his calmer hours device or toy 
To banibh hstlessness and irksome care , 

He would have taught you how you might employ 
Yourself, and many did to him lepair, — 

And certes not in vain , he had inventions rare ” 

F or Josiah Wade, the gentleman to whom the letters, 
placed at the beginning of the last chapter, were writ- 
ten, the fine portrait of Mr Coleridge by Allston, (nearly 
fail length, m oils,) was painted at Rome lu 1800,— I believe 
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in the spring of that yeai InIf Allston himself spoke oi it, 
as in his opinion faithfully representing his fnend's features 
and expression, such as they commonly appeared His 
countenance, he addeS, in his high poetic mood, was quite 
beyond the paintei's ait ‘‘ it was indeed spirit made 
visible 

Mr Coleridge was thirty-thiee years old when this por- 
trait was painted, but it would be taken for that of a man of 
forty* The youthful, e?en boyish look, which the ouginal 
retained for some yeais after boyhood, must rather suddenly 
have given place, to a piemature appearance, first ot middle- 
agedness, then of old age, at least in his general aspect, though 
in some points of personal appearance, — his fair smooth skm 
and large grey e^es,” “ at once the clearest and the deep- 
est’ —so a fiiend lately described them to me, — ^‘that I 
ever saw,” he grew not old to the last Serjeant Talfourd 
thus speaks of what he was at three or four and forty 
“ Lamb used to say that he was infenour to what he had 
been in his youth , but I can scarcely believe it , at least 
there i§ nothing in his early writing v\hich gives any idea of 
the richness of his mind so lavishly poured out at this time 
in his happiest moods Although he looked much older than 
he was, Ins hair being silvered all ovei, and his peison 
tending to coipulency, there was about him no trace of 
bodily sickness or mental decay, but rather an air of volup- 
tuous repose His benignity of mannei placed his auditois 
entirely at their ease , and inclined them to listen delighted 
to the sweet low tone m which he began to discouise on 
some high theme At first his tones were conversational 
he seemed to dally with the shallows of the subject and with 
fantastic images which bordered it but gradually the thought 
grew deeper, and the voice deepened with the thought , the 
stieam gathering strength, seemed to bear along with it all 
thiim which opposed its progress, and blended them w^ith 
Its current, and stietcbing away among regions tinted with 
ethenal colours, was lost at airy distance m the horizon of 
fancy Coleridge was sometimes induced to repeat portions 
of Chn^tahtl, then enshiined m manuscript from eyes pio- 
fane, and gave a bewitching eSTect to its wizard lines But 
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more peculiar in its beiiity than this was his recitation of 
Kubla Ivhan As he repealed the passage — 

\ damsel with a dulcmieir 
In a vision onte I saw 

It was an \b\ssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she jiiayed 
binging of Mount Abora ' 

his voice seemed to mount and melt into air, as the images 
grew moie visionary, and the suggested associations more 
remote 

Ml Dequmcey thus describes him at thirtv-four, in the 
summer season of 1807, about a year and a half after the 
date of Mr AUston's poi trait 

I had received directions for finding out the house wheie 
Coleridge was visiting , and in nding down a mam street 
of Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway conesponding to the 
description given me Under this was standing, and gazing 
about him, a man whom I shall desciibe In height he might 
seem to be above five feet eight (heVas in realitj about an 
inch and a half tallei, but his figure was of an order which 
drowns the height,) his person was broad and full, and 
tended even to corpulence his complexion was fair, though 
not what painters technically style fair, because it was as- 
sociated with black hair his eyes were large and soft in 
their expression and it was from the peculiar appearance 
of haze or dreaminess, which mixed with their Iiglit, that I 
recognised my object This was Coleridge I examined 
him steadfastly for a minute or more and it struck me that 
he saw neither myself nor any other object in the street He 
was m a deep reverie, for I had dismounted, made two or 
three trifling arrangements at an mn door, and advanced 
close to him, before he had apparently become conscious of 
my presence The sound of my voice, announcing my own 
name, first awoke him, he staited, and for a moment, 
seemed at a loss to understand my purpose oi his own situ- 
ation , for he repeated rapidly a number of woids which had 
no relation to either of us There was no mmmise hoDte m 
his manner, but simple perplexity, and an apparent difficulty 
in recovering his position among daylight realities Ihis 
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lutie scene over, he received me with a kindness of manner 
so marked that it might be called gracious 
Coleridge led me ^ a drawing room and rang the bell foi 
refreshments, and omitted no point of a courteous reception 
He told me that there would be a very laige dinnei pai ty 0 x 1 
that day, which perhaps might be disagieeable to a perfect 
stranger, but, if not, he could assuie me of a most hospita- 
ble welcome from the family I was too anxious to see him, 
under all aspects, to thfhk of declining this invitation And 
these little points of business being settled, Coleridge, like 
some great river, the Orellana, or the St Lawience, that had 
been checked and fretted by rocks or thwarting islands, and 
suddenly recovers its volume of waters, and its mighty 
music, swept, at once, as if returning to his natural busi- 
ness, into a continuous stiam of eloquent dissertation, cer- 
tainly the most novel, the most finely illustrated, and tra- 
versing the most spacious fields of thought, by transitions, 
the most just and logical, that it was possible to conceive ” 

I will now present him as he appealed to William Haz- 
litt m the Febiuary of 1798, when he was little more than 
five and twenty , and this brings him back to the period of 
his life at which the present Memoir concludes. 

It was m January, 1798, that I rose one morning be- 
foie daylight, to walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this 
celebrated person preach Never, the longest day I have to 
live, shall I have such another walk as this cold raw, com- 
fortless one, in the winter of the year 1798 11 y a des im-> 

p7€HSwns qu€ ni le te?nph ni les cucomtances peuvent e facer 
Dusse-je mvre des siecles entiers^ le doux temps de majeunesse 
nepeut 7 enaitre pour moi^ ni s' e^acer jamais dans nia memoire 
When I got there, the organ was playing the hundredth psalm, 
and when it was done, Mr Coleridge rose and gave out his 
text He departed again into a mountain himself ahm 
As he gave out this text his voice ^ rose like a stieam of rich 
distilled perfumes , and when he came to the two last words, 
which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to 
me, who was then young, as if the sounds had echoed from 
the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated m solemn silence through the universe. The 
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idei of St lohn came into inj mind, of one ciyin<2f in the 
wilderness, who bad his loin^ i»iit about, and whose food 
was locusts and wild honey Tlie pfeac iier then launched 
into his subject, like an eagle dull} ing with the wind The 
seimon was upon peace and war — upon chinch and state — 
not tlieir alliance, but then separation — on the spiiit of the 
woild, and the spirit of Christianity, not as the same, but as 
opposed to one anothci ile talked ot those who had inscnbed 
the cioss ot Christ on banners diipping with human tjoie 
He made a poetical and pastoral excuision,— ind to shew 
the fatal effects of war, drew a striking contiast betv\een the 
simple shepheid boy, during his team aheld, oi sitting under 
the InvMhorn, piping to his flock, as though he should never 
be old, and the same poor country lad,cnmDed, kidnapped, 
bi ought into town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned into 
a wietched diummer-boy, with his hair sticking on end with 
powder and pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked 
out in the finery of the profession of blood 

* Such were the notes our once loved poet sung 

and foi myself, I could not have been more delighted if I 
had heard the music of the spheres Poetry and Philosophy 
had met togetbei, Truth and Genius had embraced, under 
the eye and with the sanction of Religion This was even 
beyond my hopes I leturned borne well satisfied The sun 
that was still labouring pale and wan through the sky, ob-* 
soured by thick mists, seemed an emblem of the good cuust , 
and the cold dank drops of dew, that hung hilf melted on 
the beard of the thistle, had something genial and refieshing 
in them 

A glowing dawn was bis, but noon’s full blaze 
Of peiject day ne’er fill’d his heav’n with radiance 
Scarce were the flow’rets on their stems upiaised 
When sudden shadows cast an evening gloom 
O’er those bright skies ’ — still tliose skies were lovely, 

1 he roses of the morn yet lingered there 

When stars began to peep, — nor yet exhaled 

Fresh dew diops ghtteied near the glowworm’s lamp, 

And many a snatch of lark-Iike melody 

Birds of the shade trilled forth ’mid plaintive warbling 
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CHAPTBR V 

“ Learning, po-wer, and time, 

(Too much of all) thus wasting in vain \var 
Of fervid colloquy Sickness^ ’tn, true. 

Whole yea)s 0 / weary days, besieged him close, 

Even to the gates And inlets of hs Itfef 
But It IS true, no less, that stienuous, firm. 

And with a natural gladness, he mamtamed 
The citadel unconquered, and m joy 
Was strong to follow the delightful Muse ” 

W ITH the lettei of Nov 5, which concludes Chapter 
III the biographical sketch left by Mr Coleridge's 
late Editor comes to an end, and at the piesent time I can 
carry it no further than to add, that in January, 1798, my 
Father removed with his wife and child, the latter then four 
montlis' old, to a cottage at Stowey, which was his home 
for three years, that from that home, in company with 
Mr and Miss Wordsworth, he went, m September, 1798, 
to Germany, and that he spent fourteen months in that 
country, during which period the Letters called Satyrane's 
were written Here, however, at the end of this brief 
personal record, I may best introduce the remarks which 
have been made, and details which have been given, re- 
specting Ml Coleridge’s services to The Moimng Po<it and 
The Counei , spoken of by him in Vol I Chap X That re- 
presentation has been excepted against by Mr Stuart, who 
was Editor of the former Paper when my Father wrote for it, 
and half proprietor of the other The view which he takes 
of the case he has alieady made public he seems to be of 
opinion, that the language used by Mr Coleridge m this 
work IS calculated to gue an impression of the amount of 


‘ In articles on Mr Coleudge, the Poet, and his Newspaper 
writings, Sfc m the Gentleman's Magazine of May, June, July, 
August of 1838 
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his actual performances on behalf of those papers beyond 
what the facts warrant, I have not thought it necessary or 
proper to withdraw that portion of Qhapter X of the first 
volume, of which he complains, nor do I see that it must 
necessarily bear a construction at variance with his own 
statements but neither would I republish it, without gnmg 
Mr Suiarfs account of matters to which it refeis, extracted 
fiom letters written by him to Mr Colendge^s late Editor 
He writes as follows fiom Wykham Park, on the 7th of 
October, 1835 

In August, 17Q5, I began to conduct The Morning 
Fosty the sale of which was so low, only 350 per day, that a 
gentleman at that time made a bet with me that the Paper 
was actually extinct 

At Chnstmas^ 1797, on the recommendation of Mi 
Mackintosh, Coleridge sent me several pieces of poetry , up 
to the time of his going to Germany, about 12 pieces * 
Prose writing I never expected fiom him at that time He 
went to Germany in the summer of 1798 

“ He returned, 1 believe, about the end of 1799,^ and 
proposed to me to come to London to reside near me, and 
wnte daily for the paper I took lodgings for him m King 
Street, Covent Garden, The Morning Post then selling 
2,000 daily Coleridge wrote some things, particularly, I 
remember. Comments on Lord Grenville's reply to Buona- 
parte's Overtures of Peace, in January, 1 800 But he totally 
failed m the plan he proposed of wnting daily on the daily 
occurrences 

Mr Stuart then gives three short letters of Mr C 's, shew- 
ing how often he was ill «md incapable of writing for the 
paper, and the beginning of a long one dated Greta Hall, 


» ** Short pieces,” Mr Stuart calls them in the Gent's Mag 
But among them was France, an ode, which was first published 
in the M P lu the beginning of 1798, and republished m the 
same Paper some years afterwards, and must have helped to give 
It a decent poetical reputation, I think 
s Nov 27, 1799, 
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Keswick, 19th July, 1800, in which he promises a second 
part of Pitt and Buonaparte, but speaks of it as uncertain 
whether or no be should be able to continue any regular 
species of employment for Mr S ^s papei 
After noting that Mr C left London at the end of his first 
half year's engagement, Mr S brings forward more letters, 
containing excuses on account of illness, but promising a 
number of essays two on the war, as respecting agriculture, 
one on the raising of refits, one on the riots (corn riots in 
1800), and one pn the countenance by Government of ca- 
lumnies on the King, — promising also a second part of Pitt 
and Buonaparte, which Mr S supposes he was constantly 
dunning for, the Character of Pitt, published in The M P 
early m 1800, having made a great sensation, proposing a 
letter to Sir I Bu^^dett on solitary imprisonment, and that 
all these should be published m pamphlets, after thej bad 
been divided into pieces, and published in the M P , he 
doubting whethei they were of value foi a newspaper. Some 
of these essays appear to have been sent , it is not specified 
which or how many 

Early m 1807,” Mr S says, I was confined by a 
violent fever Several weeks I was delirious, and to my 
astonishment, when I recovered, Pitt was out of place, and 
Horne Tooke in Parliament I did not resume the conduct 
of the Paper till the spiing The Paper suffered loss ” 

The next letter, dated May, 1801, Keswick, speaks of lU 
health, and “the habits of irresolution which aie it^ worst 
consequences, '' foi bidding him to rely on himself Mr S had 
solicited him to write, and offered teiras, and it appears that 
he did form a new engagement for the Paper about that time. 
In a letter of Sept 1801, he says, “ I am not so blinded by 
authorship as to believe that what I have done at all ade- 
quate to the money I have received ” Mr Stuait then pro- 
duces a letter with the postmark Biidgewater, of Jan 19, 
1802 These letters shew, he says, that in July and October 
1800, in May 1 801, on the 30th of SeptemberlSOl, Coleridge 
was at Keswick, that in January 1802, he was at Stowey, 
that he could not therefore have materially contributed to 
the success of The Morning Post ** In this last } ear,” says 
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Mr Stuart, ‘MiisLelteis to Tuds^e J louher, and on Mr Pox, 
at Pans, ^\e^e published lln former weie nut published 
till 1814 The si\ letters ippcared in Vhe Couritr on Sept 
20lh, 20th, Oct 21bt, ISov 2nd, Dec 3rd,0th, 9th and 10th 
The htter appeared on the 4th and 9th of Kov 1802 Mr 
Stuait speaks of u as a mistake in those \’iho have supposed 
that the coolness of Fox to Sir Tames Mackintosh was oc- 
casioned by his ascribing this ** violent philippic, as 
Lamb called it, to him (Sir lames)^ “ On those to Judge 
1 Ictcher,” he says, “ and many othoi such essays, as being 
rather htfor pamphlets than newspapers, I did not set much 
value On this sub]ect hear Colei idge himself in a letter 
dated June 4th, 1811, when he was engaged with Mr 
Stiect Freshness of eflect belongs to a newspaper and 
distinguishes it fiom a liteiary book the foimer being the 
Zenith ind the Utter the Nadii, with a number of interme- 
diate degrees, occupied by pamplilets, magazines, reviews, 
&c Besides, in a daily paper, with advertisements propor- 
tioned to Its large sale, what is defeired must four lynes m 
five be extinguished A newspapei is a market for flowers 
and vegetables, rather than a granary or conservatory, and 
the drawer of its Editor a common buiial ground, not a 
catacomb for embalmed mummies, in which the defunct are 
preseived to serve in after times as medicine:^ for the living ” 
This freshness of effect Coleridge scarcely ever gave to either 
The Morning Fo$£ or The Conner He was occasionally in 
London during my time, in The Morning Fo\t it is tiue, but 
he never gave the daily bread He was mostly at Keswick 
* ^ ^ A few months in 1800, and a few 

weeks in 1802, that was all the time he ever wasted on The 
MofningFoht, and as for The Courier^ it accepted his piof- 
fered services as a favour done to him,’' Kc 
After speaking again of the former paper, he says, I 
could give many more reasons for its rise than those I gave 
in my former lettei, and among others I would include 
Colendge s occasional writings, though to them I would not 
set down more than one bundreth part of the cause of suc- 
cess, much as I esteemed his writings and much as 1 would 
have given for a regular daily assistance by him But he 
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never wrote a thing I requested, and, I think I may add, he 
nevei wrote a thing I expected In proof of this he pro- 
mised me at my earn^'it and endless lequest, the chaiacter 
of Buonaparte, which he himself, at of his own mere 
motion, had promised, he piomised it letter after lettei, 
year after year, for ten years (last for The yet never 

wrote it Could Coleridge and I place ourselves thirty- 
eight years back, and he be so far a man of business as to 
write three or four houis%. dav, there is nothing I would not 
pay for his assistance I would take him into partnetship,’^ 
(which, I think, my Fathei would have declined,) and I 
would enable him to make a large fortune To write the 
leading paragraph of a newspaper I would prefer him to 
Mackintosh, Burke, or any man I ever heaid of His ob- 
servations not only weie confirmed by good sense, but dis- 
played extensive knowledge, deep thought and well giounded 
foresight , they were so brilliantly ornamented, so classically 
delightful They were the wntings of a Scholar, a Gentle- 
man and a Statesman, without personal sarcasm or illibeia- 
lity of *any kind But when Coleridge wrote m his study 
without being pressed, he wondeied and lost himself He 
should always have had the printer’s devil at his elbow 
with Sir, the punters want copy 

So far then with regard to The Mo? rung Post, which I 
finally left in August, 1803 Throughout the last year, 
duimg ray most rapid success, Coleridge did not I believe, 
write a line for me Seven months aftei wards I hnd Cole- 
ridge at Portsmouth, on his way to Malta ” Mr Stuart 
proceeds to state that Mr C retained to England m the 
summer of 1806, that m 1807 he was engaged with his Pliy 
at Drury Lane Theatre, early in 1808 gave his lectures at 
the Royal Institution, at the end of that year began his plan 
of The Friend, which took him up till towards the end ol 
1809 — in 1811 proposed to wiite for 2 Vie Courier on a sa- 
lary Mr Stuart mentions that the Essays on tbeSpaniaids 
were sent in the end of 1809 by Mr Coleridge, as some le- 
turn for sums he had expended on his account, not on his 
(Mr Stuaits) solicitation He says that Mr C wrote m 
The Courier for his own convenience, his other liteiary pro- 
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jecb having failed, and that ne wrote for it igainbt the will 
of Mr Street, the Editor, who, in atcepling his services, only 
yielded to bis (Mr S’s ) suggestion “ Hie Couiki^^' he 
says, ** requiied no assistance It was, and liad long been, 
the evening paper of the highest circulation ’ In another 
letter, dated 7th September, 1835, he speaks thus iVit 
Cnuna indeed sold 8000 daily for some >ears, but when 
Street and 1 puichased it at a good price in Tune, 1799, it 
'nold nearly 2000, and had the reputation ot selling more 
It was the apostasy of The Sun m 1803, Street’s good ma- 
nagement, Its early intelligence, and the importance ot pub- 
lic events, that raised The Courier ” In the same letter he 
says, Could Coleridge have wiitten the leading para- 
graph daily his services would have been invaluable, but an 
occasional essay or two could produce little effect It was 
eaily and ample accounts of domestic occuirences, as Tiials, 
Executions, &c &c , exclusively early Irish news, the ear- 
liest French news, full Pailiamentary Debates, Corn Riots 
in 1800, Procession proclaiming Peace, the attack on the 
King by Hatfield at the Theatre , the arrest of Arthur O’Con- 
nor, respecting which I was examined at the Privy Council 
It was the earliest and fullest accounts of such things as 
these, while the other papers were negligent, that raised The 
Morning Fast from 350, when I took it in August, 1 79,5, to 
4500, when I sold it m August, 1803, and then no other 
daily morning paper sold above 3000 It was unremitting 
attention and success m giving the best and earliest accounts 
of occurrences that made The Mornmg Fo$t, and not the 
writings of any one, though good writing is always an im- 
portant feature I have known the Papei served moie by 
a minute, picturesque, lively account of the ascension of a 
balloon than ever it was by any piece of writing There is 
a great difference among newspapers in this respect Most 
of the Sunday Papei s, calling themselves IVewnpapers, have 
no news, only political essays, which are read by the woik- 
ing-classes, and which m those papers produce astonishing 
success ” In other letters he says The reputation of the 
writings of any man, the mere reputation of them, would 
not serve, or in the veiy slightest degree serve, any daily 
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newspaper ” Mackintoshes reputation as a political 
writer was then much higher than that of Coleridge, and 
he was my brother-in-law, known to have wntten for the 
Paper, especially durfcg one year (1795-6), and to be on 
good terms with me, yet I must confess that even to the 
leputation of his writing for the Paper I never ascribed any 
part of Its success 

It does not appear from Mr Stuart how many essays in 
all Mr Coleridge contrfbuted to the Morning Post and the 
Courier Mr Q himself mentions several in the tenth 
chapter of Vol I of this work All these have been copied, 
and will be republished hereafter I happen to possess also 
his contributions to The Courier m 1811 They are numer- 
ous, though not daily, if what I have form the complete 
set for that year, which I have now no means of ascertain- 
ing The Critique on Bertram first appealed in that Paper, 

I believe in 1 8 1 6 Mr Stuart admits that some of the poems 
published by Mr C in The Morning before his going 
to Germany made a ‘‘ great impiession ” that on Mr C ’s 
proposing ‘‘ personally on the spot and by daily exertion to 
assist him m the conduct of the Paper,’' he grasped at the 
engagement,” and no doubt solicited” him m the mo^t 
earnest manner to enter upon it,” that his writings pro- 
duced a greater effect in The Morning Post than any otheis ” 
In his letter of September, 19, 1835, Mr S says “The nioit 
remarkable things Coleridge published in The Morning Post 
were The Demi 's Thoughts and the Character oj Fitt P^ch 
of these made a sensation, which any writings unconnected 
with the news of the day larely did ” Elsewhere he says, 

Several hundred sheets extra were sold by them, and the 
paper was in demand for days and weeks afterwards Cole- 
ridge promised a pair of portraits, Pitt and Buonaparte I 
could not walk a hundred yards m the streets but I was 
stopped by inquiries, < When shall we have Buonaparte?’ 
One of the most eager of these inquirers was Dr Moore, 
author of Zeluco ” In the letter mentioned just above he 
says At one time Coleridge engaged to write daily for 2 he 
Courier on the news of the day, and he did attend very re- 
gularly and wrote , but as it was in the spring, when the 
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Paper was overwhelmed witn debates and adscrtisemeiits, 
(and Street always preferrinjr news, and a short notice of it m 
a leadini^ paragraph to an> writins:^ howevei bnili int,) httle 
or nothing that he wrote wa^ inseited fiorn warn of joom* 
Of this he lepeatedlv complained to me, saying that he 
would not continue to recei\e a salary without rendering 
services I answered, ^ Wait till Ptihament is up , we shall 
then lia\e ample room, and shall be obliged to >oii for all 
you can erne ns ' When Pailiameht rose Coleridge disap- 
peaied, oi at least di'^continued his services.’" 

The time here spoken of was in Tune, 1811 In April 
he had proposed to Mr Stuait a particuhi plan of writing 
for Tht Cu 2 ///er,and on May 5, he wiites to that gentleman, 
that he had stated and particularized this proposal to Mr 
Street, and “ found a full and m all appearance a warm 
assent” Mr Street, he sa>s, “expressed himself highly 
pleased both at the thought of my assistance in general, and 
with the specific plan of ^assistance There was no doubt, 
he said, that it would be of gieat service to the Paper 

Mr Stuart has been offended by Mr Colei idgeS saying 
that he “employed the prime and manhood of his intellect 
in these labours,” namely for the Papers, that they “added 
nothing to bis fortune or reputation,” that the “mdustiy 
of the week supplied the necessities of the week ” This he 
has considered as a reproach to himself, and an unjust one 
It was not — Mr Stuart himself saw that it was not — so in- 
tended, Mr Coleridge’s only object was to shew that he 
had not altogether suffered his talents to “ rust away without 
any efficient exeition for his own good or that of his fellow- 
cieatuies,” that he had laboured more than would appear 
from the number and size of the books be had produced, 
and in whatever he wrote had aimed not meielv to supply 
his own temporal wants, hut to benefit his readers by bung- 
ing high pimciples in view “For, while cabbage-stalks 
lot m dunghills,” says he, m a letter to the late Editor of The 
Morning I will never w'rite what, or for wdiat, I do 

not think right All that prudence can justify is not to write 
what at certain times one may yet think ” But Mr Stuait 
thought that the Public would di aw inferences fiom Mi C 
language injurious to himself, though it was not meant of him , 
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and hence he gave the details I have thought it right to 
bring foiwaid I ha\e no doubt that Mr Coleridge had an 
exaggeiated impression of the amount of his labours for The 
Mo 7 ning Post and TheEouna , and that when he said that he 
had laised the sale of the former from alow number to 7000 
daily, he mistook the sale of thelattei, which, Mr Stuart ad- 
mits, may have been 7000 pei day m 1811, when he wrote 
foi It constantly, with that of The Morning Poit^ which never 
sold abo\e 4500 Mr Stuart says tiuly “ Colei idge had a 
defective memoiy,fiora want of interest in common things/' 
and of this he brings forward a stiong instance I think my 
Father's example and expeiience go to prove that News- 
paper reading must ever be more or less injurious to the 
public mind, high and caieful writing for the daily journal 
will never answei who could furnish noble views and a 
refined moral commentary on public events and occunences 
every day of the week, 01 even every other day, and obtain 
a proportionate recompense*? On the other hand, a coarse 
or low sort of wilting on the impoitant subjects, with which 
the journal deals, must do mischief No one wiU deny that 
the chaiacter of Mr C 's articles was such as he has de- 
scribed , he would naluially be more alive to marks of the 
impression made by what he wrote in paiticuUr than any 
one else, even the Editoi , and men are apt to judge of their 
labours by intensity as much as by quantity He peihaps 
expended moie thought on some of those essays, of which 
Mr Stieet and even Mr Stuart thought lightly, than would 
have served to furnish a Urge amount of ordinary serviceable 
matter Mi Stuavt obseives, “ He ne\er had a prime and 
manhood of intellect m the sense m which he speaks of it in 
the Lit Biography He had indeed the great mind, the 
great povveis, but he could not use them for the press with 
regulaiity and vigour^ He was always ill " This may have 


* “ He never could write a thing that was immediately re 
quired of him,” says JHr S , in the Gentleman’s Magazine, of 
May, 18*58 “The thought of compulsion disarmed him I 
could name other able literary men m this unfortunate plight ” 
One of the rnanv grounds of argument against the sole po/essiuji 
of hteratuie 
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been tiue, }et it was during wlur ought to ha\e been the 
best gear's of his life that be wrote foi the P ipeis, and doubt- 
less what he did produce helped to exhaust Ins scanty stock 
of bodily power, and to picvent hitn^froni writing as man} 
books as he might ha\e done, had circumstances permitted 
him to use his pen, not for procuring the necessities ot the 
week/^ but in the manner most congenial to his own mind, 
and ultimUely most useful to the public Such things 
as The Moinniif Post and money, says Mr S , in the 
GxntkmmCh Magazine, “never settled upon his mmd ” 
I believe that such dungs unsettled his mmd, and made 
him, as the lampooner said, with a somewhat difierent al- 
lusion, “ Like to a man on double business bound, who 
both neglects This was a trouble to himself and all 
connected with him Lt ciel nous vend ioujonrs les hem 
qu'il mms prodigue, may be applied to my poor Father 
emphat cally 

In regal d to the remuneration he received, I do not bring 
forward the particulars given by Mr Stuart of his liberal 
dealing with Mr Coleridge, simply because the rehearsal of 
them would be tedious, and could answer no end Such 
details may be superseded by the general declaration, that I 
believe my Father to have leceived from Mr Stuart far 
more than the market value of his contributions to the Pa- 
pers which that gentleman was concerned in Mr Stuart 
says that he “paid at the 'time as highly as such writings 
were paid for,'^ and to Mr Coleridge’s satisfaction, which 
my Father’s own letters certainly testify, and concludes the 
account of sums advanced by him to Mi C , when he was 
not writing for the paper> by saying that he had “ at least 
700l of him beside many acts of kindness. ” A considera- 
ble pait of this was spent on stamps and paper foi The 
Pnend; two hundred of it was given after the publication 
of the Biogi aphia Literaria 

Mr Coleridge expressed bis esteem for Mr Stuart and 
sense of his kindness very strongly in letters to himself, but 
not more strongly than to others He speaks of him in a 
letter written about the beginning of 1809, addressed to a 
gentleman of the Quaker persuasion at Leeds, as “a man of 
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the most consummate knowledge of the world, managed by 
a thorough strong and sound judgment, and rendered in- 
nocuous by a good heart*^ — as a “ most wise, disinterested, 
kind, and constant f?iend ” In a letter to my Mother, 
written on his return from Malta, he says, ‘‘Stuart is a 
friend, and a friend indeed ** 

I ha\e thought it right to bring forward these particulars, 
— < I and those equally concerned with myself) — not only 
out of a regard to truth 'and openness, that the language of 
this woik respeqjing The Morning Post and The Courier 
may not be interpreted in any way contrary to fact, which, 
I think, it need not be, but also in gratitude to a man who 
was serviceable and friendly to my Father during many 
years of his life, who appreciated his merits as a prose 
writer when they were not generally known and acknow- 
ledged , and by whose aid his piincipal prose work, The 
Priendy was brought befoie the public I do not complain 
in the least of his stating the facts of my Father’s news- 
paper wntings, in the manner m which this was done — 
as wa? pointed out at the time — there was something to 
complain of Let me add that I consider his representa- 
tion of my Father’s feelings on certain occasions altogether 
incredible, and deeply regret these pieces of bad construing, 
dictated by resentment, in one who was once so truly his 
friend 

My Father certainly does not assert, as Mr Stuart re- 
presents him as having asserted m the Literary Biogiaphy, 
that he “made the fortunes of The Morning Post and The 
Courier, and was inadequately paid ” He speaks of his 
writings as having been m furtherance of Government I 
have no doubt he thought that they were serviceable to Go- 
vernment and to his country, and that while they brought 
upon him the enmity of the anti-mmisterial and Buonapart- 
ean party, and every possible hindrance to his literary ca- 
reer which the most hostile and contemptuous criticism of 
a leading journal could effect, they were unrewarded in any 
other quarter There was truth in one half of Haziitt’s sar- 
casm, “ his politics turned — hut mt to account “ From 
Government, or the fnends of Government^” says Mr 
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Stuart, “ Wh^, Coleridge wa/atliclvins; I’lltand LordGien- 
ville in 1800, who wen at the head of ihr(xoveinnicnt In 
1801, when the Addingtons came into power, he wrote little 
or nothin<’' in Ifu Fo^t , in ^lie autumn of 1802 he 

wrote one or two ahle essajss igainst Ijiionipaite in relation 
to tlie Peace of Amiens, and he published m th u papei, at 
that time, a letter or two to Judge J Ittcher ” This last sen- 
tence IS a double mistake, as I have aheady sliewn At 
that time the ncwspapei pie>»s gwierally condemned the 
conduct of Buonapaite in the severest mamiei , and no 
part of It more severely than The Moniing Post by my 
own writings Cobbett attacked Pox, S^c , but The Morn- 
luii Post was the most distinguished on this subject, and 
the increase of its circulation was great Tiic qualified op- 
position to Government was not given to Pitt’s ministry, 
but to Addington’s To Pitt The Moimng Post w aS always, 
in my time, decidedly opposed I supported Addington 
against Buonaparte, during the Peace of Amiens, with all 
power, and in the summer of 1803 Mr Estcourtcame 
to me with a message of thanks from the prime m?mster, 
Mr A offering anything I wished I declined the offer It 
was not till the summer of 1804, a year after I had finally 
left The Mormng Post that, in Tht Count ? , I supported Pitt 
against Buonaparte, on the same grounds I had supported 
Mr Addington, Pitt having become again prime minister, 
to protect Lord Melville against the fifth clause Cole- 
ridge confuses things The qualified support of the minis- 
try, he alludes to, applies wholly to The Courier I do not 
see'the matenal discrepancy between this statement and ray 
Father’s, when he says that The Morning Post was 
ministerial, indeed, but with far gieatei earnestness and 
zeal, both anti-jacobm and anti-gallican,” and that it proved 
a far more useful ally to the Government in its most import- 
ant objects, in consequence of its being genei ally considered 
moderately anti-mmistenal, than if it had been the avowed 
eulogist of Mr Pitt, “ that the rapid inciease in the sale of 
The Mormng Post is a pledge that genuine impartiality with 
a respectable portion of literary talent will secuie the suc- 
cess of a newspaper ivithout minister lal patronage,^^ and that 
from the commencement of the Addington administration^' 
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whatever he himself had written “ in The Morning Po^t or 
Courier was in defence of Government In the preceding 
paragraph he aigues that neither Mr Percival nor “ the 
present administration^ pursued the plans of Mi Pitt 
In what degree my Father’s writings contiibuted to the 
reputation and success of The M01 ning Tost cannot at this 
distance of time be preci^elj/ settled It must indeed be 
difficult to say what occasions success m such enterprises, if 
Ml Stuait’s own brothefr could attribute that of The Mojn- 
zng Post to Sir James Mackintosh, though witli less rea- 
son even than if he had asciibed it to Coleridge The 
long story told to shew that booksellers were not aware of 
Ml C 's having produced any effect on the paper, and 
when they set up a rival journal, never caied to obtain his 
services, but eageily secured those of Mr Stuart’s assistant, 
George Lane, does not quite decide the question, for book- 
sellers, though, as Ml Stuait says, “ knowing men” in such 
matters, are not omniment even in what concerns their own 
business If the anti-gallican policy of The Morning Pos^ 
increased its circulation,” I cannot but think that the in- 
fluence of my Father’s writings, though not numerous, and 
indirectly of his intercouise with the Editor, — who rates his 
conveisational poweis as highly as it is usual to rate them — 
in directing the tone and determining the principles of the 
paper, must have seived it materially I believe him to 
have been the anti-gallican spirit that governed The Mom- 
zng Post, though he may not have peifoimed as much of the 
letter as he fancied 

I shall conclude this subject with quoting part of a letter 
of my Father’s on the subject of The Coui ler, to which Mr 
Stuart, to whom it was addressed, declaies hiniself to have 
replied, that <*as long as he actively interfered, the Paper 
was conducted on the independent pimciples alluded to by 
Coleridge,” but that, for reasons which he states, he found 
It best, from the year 1811 , to “leave Street entirely to his 
own course,” and “so it gradually slid into a mere minis- 
terial journal — ^an instrument of the Treasury ” “acquired 
a high character for being the organ of Government, and 
obtained a great circulation, but became odious to the 
mob — excited by the falsehoods of the weekly journals ” 
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8th M iv, 1816 
limes (iillmaiis, 1 Mj buigeon, 

Ml T)I \Il STI AKT, Ulghgato 

‘‘ Sfnci you It ft me, I ha\e been iXflectiug a a;rcit deal 
on the subject of the Cathuhe question, and somewhat on 
The Comtu in gencial \\ ith all niy \uigiit of ^aul/s, (and 
no one is less hkelv to undeir.ite tliem than myself,) a ten- 
dency to be influenced by selfisli motives in ni\ fncndships, 
01 even in the cultiv ition of my a»^qiuiiitanee, will not, I 
am suie, be by j/o/i plued among them ^ When y*e fiist 
knew each other, it was peihaps the most interesting period 
of both oui lives, at the \eiy tuin of the flood, and I can 
never cease to reflect with aflectionate delight on the steadi- 
ness and independence of your conduct and principles, and 
how, for so many yeais, with little assistance from others, 
and with one main guide, a svmpathizing tact foi the real 
sense, feeling, and impulses of the rt%ptclahL part of the 
English nation, you went on so auspiciously, and likewise 
so effectiteb/ It is far, very fai, fiom being an hyperbole 
to affiim, that you did more against the French schdtne of 
Continental domination than the Duke of Wellington has 
done , or rather, Wellington could neither have been sup- 
plied by the Ministers, nor the Ministers supported by the 
nation, but for the tone first given, and then constantly 
kept up by the plain, un-minislenal, anti-opposition, anti- 
Jacobin, anti-Gallican, anti-Napoleon spiut of your writ- 
ings, aided by a colloquial style and evident good sense, in 
which, as acting on an immense mass of knowledge of ex- 
isting men and existing circumstances, you are supeiiour to 
any man I ever met with m ray hfe-time Indeed you are 
the only human being, of whom I can say with soveie truth, 
that 1 never conversed witli you foi an hour without lemeni- 
bei ible instiuction, and with the same simplicity 1 dare 
afhrm my belief, that my greater knowledge of man has been 
useful to you, though, from the nature of things, not so 
useful as your knowledge of men has been to me 

“ Now, with such convictions, my dear Stuart, how is it 
possible that I can look back on the conduct of The Conner, 
from the period of the Duke of York^s restoration, without 
some pam 2 You cannot be senously offended or aflionted 
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with me, if, in this deep conEdence and in a letter, which, 
or itb contents, can meet no eye but your own, I ventuie to 
declare, that though since then much has been done, very 
much of high utility to^the countiy, by and under Mr Street, 
yet The Cornier itself has gradually lost that sanctifying spi- 
rit which was the life of its life, and without which, e\en 
the best and soundest principles lose half their effect on the 
human mmd , I mean, the faith in the Jaith of the person 
and paper which bring^them forward They are attributed 
to the acadent q£ their happening to be foi such a side, or 
for such a party In short, there is no longei any ? oot m 
the paper, out of which all the various branches and fruits, 
and even fluttering leaves, are seen or believed to grow 
But It IS the old tiee, barked round above the root, though 
the cucular decortication is so small and so neatly filled up 
and coloured as to be scarcely visible but m its effects, ex- 
cellent fruit still hanging on the boughs, but they are tied 
on by threads and hairs 

“ In all this I am well aware, that you are no otherwise 
to be blamed than in permitting that which, without dis- 
turbance to your heart and tranquillity, you could not, per- 
haps, have prevented or effectively modified But the 
whole plan of Street seems to me to have been motiveless 
from the beginning, or at least affected by the grossest mis- 
calculations, m respect even of pecuniary interests For, 
had the paper maintained and asserted not only it^ inde- 
pendence, but Its appearance of it, — it is true that Mr 
Street might not have had Mr A to dine with him, or 
received as many nods and shakes of the hand from Lord 
this or that, but at least equally true, that the ministry 
would have been far more effectively served, and that, (I 
speak from facts), both the paper and its conductor would 
have been held by the adherents of ministers m far higher 
respect, and after all, ministers do not love newspapers m 
their hearts, not even those that support them , indeed it 
seems epidemic among Parliament men in general to affect 
to look down upon and despise newspapers, to which they 
owe of their influence and character, and at least |ths of 
their knowledge and phraseology Enough’ burn the let- 
ter, and forgive the writer, for the purity and aflectionateness 
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of his raoti\e” — Quoted fiom *h( (Tenth nhiiis 
of June, 1836 

One oihti poin^ tnnncctul with Mi C S vviiting^ tor pub- 
lic ]Ourn«iK I must lUcrt to befoie concluding tins chapter 
Ml C^ottle hndb w int oi mcnioij in some pu* of the narra- 
ti\e, contaimd in diis work, i(‘spi(ting the publication of 
Tht IT alchimm , it is is well to let bun tell the story in his 
own wa), which he does as follovvs “ The phm fact is, I 
pmchiscd the whole of the paper fo*^ Tht H rth /iwun, allow- 
ing Mr C to have it at piime cost, ancLicctiving small 
s>ums fioiii Mr C’ occasionallv, in liquidation I became 
responsible, also, with Mi B foi printing die work, by 
which means, 1 1 educed the price pei sheet, as a bookseller, 
(1000) from fifty shillings to tbirty-lne shillings Mi C 
paid me foi the papei m fiactions, as he found it convenient, 
but fiom the impeifcction of Mi Coleridge’s own receipts, 
I never leceived the whole It was a losing concern alto- 
gether, and I was willing, and did be«, uncomplaining, my 
poition of the loss There is some difierence between this 
statement, and that of Mi Colei idge, in his Btographia 
Litaaiia A defect of memory must have existed, arising 
out of the lapse of twenty-two yeais , but my notices, mide 
at the bme, did not admit of mistake There were but 
twenty sheets in the whole ten numbeis of 2 he Watchman^ 
which, at thirty-hve shillings per sheet, came to only thirty- 
five pounds The paper amounted to much more than the 
pnnting 

1 cannot refiain from observing further, that my loss was 
augmented from another cause Mr C states m the above 
work, that his London publisher never paid him * one far- 
thing,’ but ‘ set him at defiance ’ I also was more than 
his equal companion m this misfortune The thirty copies 
of Mr C ’s poems, and the si\ ‘ Joam oj (referred 
to m the preceding letter) found a ready sale, by this said 
‘ indefatigable London publisher,’ and large and fiesh or- 
ders were received, so that Mr Coleridge and myself suc- 
cessively participated in two very opposite sets of feeling, 
the one of exultation that our publications had found so good 
a sale , and the other of depression^ that the time of payment 
never arrived I ” 
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I take this opportunity of expressing ray sense of many 
kind acts and much friendly conduct of Mr Cottle towaids 
my Father, often spoken of to me by my dear departed Mo- 
thei, into whose heaii all benefats sulik deep, and by whom 
he was ever remembered with respect and affection If 
I still regard with any disapproval his publication of letters 
exposing his fiiend’s unhappy bondage to opium and conse- 
quent embarrassments and deep distress of mind, it is not 
that I would have wished a broad mfluencive fact in the 
histoiy of oney-^vliose peculiar gifts had made him in some 
degree an object of public interest, to be finally concealed, 
supposing It to be attested, as this has been, by clear unam- 
biguous documents I agree with Mr Cottle in thinking 
that he would himself have desired, even to the last, that 
whatever benefit the world might obtain by the knowledge 
of his sufferings from opium, — the calamity which the unie-- 
gulated use of this drug had been to him — into which he 
first fell Ignorantly and innocently, (not as Mr Dequincey 
has said, to restore the not of his animal spirits,” when 
^‘youthful blood no longer sustained it,” but as a relief fiom 
bodily pain and nervous irritation) — that others might avoid 
the rock, on which so great a pait of his happiness foi so 
long a time was wrecked , and this from the same benevo- 
lent feeling, which piompted him earnestly to desire that Ins 
body should be opened after his death, in the hope that 
some cause of his life-long pains in the region of the bowels 
might be discovered, and that tlie knowledge thus obtained 
might lead to the invention of a remedy for like afflictions 
Such a wish indeed, on the forraei point, as well as after- 
wards on the latter, he once stiongly expiessed , but I be- 
lieve myself to be speaking equally in his spirit when I say, 
that all such considerations of advantage to the public should 
be subordinated to the prior claims of private and natural 
interests My own opinion is, that it is the wiser and better 
plan for persons connected with those, whose feats of ex- 
tiaorduiaiy stren2:lh have drawn the public gaze upon them, 
to endure patiently that their frailties should be gazed and 
wondered at too , and even if they think, that any reflection 
to them of such celebrity, on such conditions, is far more to be 
deprecated than desired, still to consider that they are not per-^ 
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niittcci to determint thtir lot/in tlii^ rf'^pr^ct, but arrtotake 
It as It has been determined for them, mclcpf laUntly of their 
will, with itsprculiu pains and pn\ik‘4e^ innrxcd to it I 
bf]ie\c tint most of th in would he Ii' e the sickly ejueen in 
the fnrv tale of Peronclla, who repented when she had ob- 
tained thoeountiy maiden's \outh and lu dth at the loss of 
rank and riches Be this as it may, they hi\cnot i choice 
of evils, noi cm exchange the aches md p iins of tin ir por- 
tion, 01 Its wrinkles and blcmishes,- 5 ~for a fair and ]) unless 
obsciu ity These remarks, howevei, i efei ofly to the feeling 
and conduct of parties privately ifiected by such exposures 
Others aie bound to caie foi them as they arc not bound to 
care for themselves If a finished portrait of one, m whom 
they are nearly concerned, is clue to the world, they alone 
can be the debtors, for the property b> inheritance is m 
them Othei persons, without their leave, should not under- 
take to give any such portiait, tket? duties move on a differ- 
ent plane , nor can they nghtfullv feel themselves ^‘entitled'' 
(to boirovv the language of Mr Dequincey, while I ventuie 
to dissent fiom his judgment), to notice the mobt striking 
aspects of hits character, of his disposition and his manners, 
as so many leflex indications of his. intellectual constitution," 
if this involves the publication of letters on private subjects, 
the i elation of domestic circumstances and other such per- 
sonalities affecting the living I am sure at least that con- 
science would prohibit m from any such course I should 
never think the public good a sufhcient apology for puhhsh- 
iiig the secret history of any man or woman whatever, who 
had connections remaining upon eaith, but if I were pos- 
sessed of private notices respecting one in whom the vvoild 
takes an interest, should think it light to place them in the 
hands of his neaiest relations, lewing it to them to deal with 
such documents, as a sense of what is due to the public, and 
what belongs to openness and honesty, may demand 

Of all the censors of Mr Colei idge, Mr Deqnmcey is the 
one whose remarks are the most worthy of attention , those 
of the rest in general are but views taken from a distance, 
and filled up by conjecture, views taken through a medium 
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so thick with opiWiOrt, even if not clouded with \anity and self- 
love, that It resembles a horn more than glass 01 the trans- 
picuous an , — The Opium eater, as he has called himself, had 
sufficient inward syinplLthy with the sul^ject of his criticism to 
be capable in some degree of beholding his mind, as it ac- 
tually existed, in all the intei mingling shades of individual 
reality, and in few minds have these shades been moie 
subtly inter mingled than in my Father’s But Mr De- 
quincey's poi trait of Cdleridge is not the man himself, for 
besides that hi% knowledge of what conceined him out- 
wardly was impeifect, the inward sympathy of which I have 
spoken was far from entiie, and he has written as if it were 
greater than it really was I cannot but conjecture from what 
he has disclosed concerning himself, that on some points he 
has seen Mr Coleridge’s mmd too much in the mirror of his 
own His sketches of my Father’s life and charactei aie, 
like all that he writes, so finely wiitten, that the blots on the 
narrative are the more to be deplored One of these blots 
IS the passage to which I referred at the beginning of the 
last paragraph I believe it to be notorious that he fiist 
began the use of opium, not as a relief from any bodily 
pains or nervous iintations — for his constitution was strong 
and excellent—but as a souice of luxurious sensations It 
IS a great misfortune, at least it is a gieat pam, to have 
tasted the enchanted cup of youthful raptuie incident to the 
poetic tempeiament Coleiidge, to speak in the words of 
Cervantes, wanted better bread than was made with wheat ” 
Mr Dequincey mistook a constitution that had vigour 111 it 
for a vigoious constitution His body was oiiginally full of 
life, but It was full of death also from the first, there was in 
him a slow poison, which giadually leavened the whole liiinp, 
and by which his muscular fiame was prematurely slack- 
ened and stupihed Mr Stuart says that his letters are one 
continued flow of complaint of ill health and incapacity 
from ill health ” This is true of all his letteis — (all the 
sets of them) — which have come under my eye, even those 
written befoie he went to Malta, where his opium habits were 
confirmed Indeed it was in search of health that he vi- 
sited the Mediterranean, — for one in his condition of neives 
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a most ilUadvised measuiOj — I IhIicng lint iIh^ climite of 
South Italy is poison to most pnsoiis who sufhr from re^ 
laxation and tenduio}^ to low fevti If nn lather sought 
more fiom opium thin the nieu ibsmcc ol ]>ain, I ieel as- 
smed tint it uas not luxurious Husatioiis or I ho globing 
phantasm vgoria of passive di cams, but that the power of the 
medicine might keep down the agnations of his nenous sys- 
tem, like i stioiig hand grasping ilic j inglcd strings of some 
sh ittered lyie,— that he might once more lightly flash along 

“ Like those trim skiffs, unknown of \ore, 

On winding lakis and n\ors wade, 

1 hat ask no aid of sail or oir, 
lhat fear no spite of wind or tuk,” — 

released, foi a time at least, fioni the tvnnny of ailments, 
which, by a spell of wretchedness, fix the tlioughts upon 
themselves, perpetually drawing tliem inwards, as into a 
stifling gulf A lettei of his has been given in this Supple- 
ment, which recoids his first expeuence of opium he had 
recourse to it in that instance foi violent pain m the face, 
afterw’ards he sought relief in the same way fiom the suffer- 
ing of rheumatism 

I shall conclude this chaptei with a poetical sketch drawn 
from my Father by a friend, who knew him dming the latter 
years of his life, aftei spending a few days with him at Bath, 
in the year 1815 ® 


® Ihe passage belongs to him as far as “hearths deep fer 
vency It concluded, when fir‘«t written, with a reiereuce to 
the unhappy thraldom of his powers, of winch I have been 
speaking, for at that time, says the writer, in a pin ate com- 
munication, he was not so w^ell legulated in his habits and 
labours afterwards ” 1 he verses are fiom a llhymni IHeafor To^ 
lei mice m two dialogues, by John Kenyon I wish tlmt I had 
s})ace to quote the sweet lines that follow , relating to the au 
thor’s own charactei and feelings, and Ins childhood pa««6ed 
in oui Caiib ible ” They do justice to Mr Kenyon’s humi 
lity and cheerfulness, mwhat they say of himbeH,butnot to his 
powers 
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** Proud lot IS his, whose toiJprehensive soul, 

Keen for the paits, capacious for the whole, 

Though Ps mingled hues can separate, daik liom blight, 
Like the fine lens l^iat sifts the solstr light , 

Then recompo«ie again th* harmonious rays, 

And pour them poweiful in collected blaze — 

Wakening, wliere’er they glance, creations new, 

In beauty steeped, noi less to nature tiue , 

With eloquence that^ hurls from reason s thione 
A voice of might, or pleads in pity’s tone 
lo agitate, melt, to win, to soothe, 

\ et kindling ever on the side of truth , 

Or si^eived, by no base interest warped ai^ry* 

But erring in his heart’s deep feivency, 

Genius foi him asseits the unthwaited claim. 

With these to mate the sacred Few of fame — 

Explore, like them, new regions foi mankind, 

“Ind leave, like theiis, a deathless name behind 


CHAPTER VI 

« By what I have effected, am I to be judged by my fellow- 
men, what I could have done is a question for my own con- 
science — S T C 

A S the BtOf^iaphia Litcuitia does not mention all Mr 
Coleridge’s writings, it will be proper, in conclusion, 
to give some account of them heie 
The Poetical Works in thiee volumes include the Juvenile 
FoemSy Sibylline Leaves, Ancient Manner, Chnstahd, Re- 
morse, Zupolya, and XVallensttm 

The Hist volume of Juvenile Poems was published in the 
Spring of 1796 It contains three sonnets by Charles Lamb, 
and a poetical Epistle which he called ‘^Sara’s,” but of which 
my Mothei told me she wiote but little Indeed it is not 
very like some simple affecting verses, which were wholly 
by herself, on the death of her beautiful infant, Berkeley, in 
1799 In May, 1797, Mr C put forth a collection of 
poems, containing all that were in hi^ first edition, with the 
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exception of tu< ntv pitas tnu ll’t aflciition of u n nrw ones 
and a consult rihlf nuinbti by lus fiu nds, I lu>d uitl Lamb 
Thi Ammit Mumin^ Lnu ^ I h( , I m lostir 

Motha\ Vub lust appt lud \Mlh I yncut Bullads of 
Ml Wordsuoith in the snnmicr of TIilio was a 

thud tdition of \]iQ Jmt nih Po( ftts bs liunischts in 1803, 
wiih ihe onginil motto fiom Stilius, Jthi cuiaium^ &.C 
Silo T th jv A spirit of dniost cliild-like socubility 
beenud to icign imonq; these youin, poets — tliey wcie fond 
of joint public Uions 

If alltnsttmy a PI ly translated fiom the f/erm in of Schil- 
ler, appeared m 1800 Chti^takl was not puiihshed till 
April 1816, but written, the first pait at Stovvey in 1707, the 
second at Keswick in 1800 It went into a third edition m 
the first year The fi xsjment called Kahla Klum^ composed 
m 1797, and the Faim of SUep, v\hich was annexed to the 
former by way of contrast, were published with the first 
edition of Christabti, m 1816 
The Tragedy called Ranont was wntten in the summer 
and autumn of 1797, but not lepresented on the siige till 
1813, when it was pei formed at Drury lane — on the au- 
thoiity of an old pi ly-bill of the Caine Theatre, “ with un- 
bounded applause thiity successive nights ** On ‘‘the suc- 
cess of the liemof^ieP Mr Coleridge wrote thus to his 
friend Mi Poole, on the 14tli of Februaiy, 1813 

The receipt of youi lieart-engendered lines weie sweeter 
th in an unexpected strain of sw'eetest music, — oi in humbler 
phrase, it was the only pleasurable sensation which the s?u- 
cess of the Remojse has given me I have lead of, or 
perhaps only imagined, a punishment m Aribia, m winch 
the culprit was so bricked up ns to be unable to turn his 
eyes to the right or to the left, while in fiont was placed a 
high heap of barren sand glittering under the vertical sun 
Some slight analogue of this, I have myself sufFmod fiom 
the mine unusualness of having my attention foicibiy di- 
rected to a subject which permitted neithei sequence of 
imagery, nor senes of reasoning No grocePs apprentice, 
after his first month’s permitted not, was ever sickei of figs 
and raisins than I of hearing about the Remorse The end- 
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less rat-a-tat-tat at our black-sihd-blue bruised door, and my 
three master fiends, proof sheets, letters (for 1 have a raging 
epistolophobia), and woise than these — invitations to large 
dinners, which I cannot lefuse withoiit offence and imputa- 
tion of pride, nor accept without disturbance of temper the 
day before, and a sick aching stomach for two days after — 
oppress me so that my spirits quite sink undei it 

“ I have nevei seen the Play since the first night It has 
been a good thing for iha Theatie They will get 8,000/ or 
10,000/ by It, and I shall get more than all my literary 
labours put togetlier, nay, thrice as much, subtracting my 
heavy losses m The Watchman and ihe Fnuidf including 
the copyright 

The manuscript of the Kmor^e, immediately after it was 
written, was shewn to Mr Sheridan, “ who,’^ says my Fa- 
ther, m the Preface to the first Edition, by a twice con- 
veyed recommendation (in the year 1797) had urged me to 
write a Tragedy for his theatre, who, on my objection that 
I was utteiiy ignorant of all stage tactics, had promised that 
he woald himself make the necessary alterations, if the piece 
should be at all representable He however neither gave 
him any answer, nor returned him the maiiusciipt, which 
he suffered to wander about the town from his house, and 
ray Father goes on to say, “ not only asseited that the Play 
was rejected because I would not submit to the alteiation of 
one ludicrous line, but finally, m the year 1806, amused 
and delighted (as w ho was ever m his society, if 1 may trust 
the universal repoit, without being amused and delighted’) 
a large company at the house of a highly respectable Mem- 
ber of Pailiament, with the ridicule of the Tiigedy, as a 
Juir specimen of the whole of which he adduced a hue 

“ Drip’ drip ’ drip ’ there’s nothing here hut dripping’ ^ 


7 A certain fair poetess, encore lesplendissante dc beauit, if she 
ever casts hei eye on this page, will take no offence at its con 
tents, nor will hei filial feelings quariel angrily w ith mine 1 he 
“ dripping, ' w hatever its unction may once have been, is stale 
enough now , but the story has iieshness in it yet Such neg- 
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** In the* original cop\ of tli PI n , m the hr^st scene of the 
fourth act, Isidoic had comnitncfd bis in the ca- 

vern with the words 

" Diip ’ diip • a (taseh ss seuml ot waUt drops,”—. 

as far is I can it pu‘sent lecolh ( t for, on the possible ludi- 
crous association b< incf pointctl out to me, I inslanti) and 
thankfully stiuck out the line ’ I lepcit this story as told 
by Mr C liimself, becius« it his been otherwise told by 
others I hue little doubt llut it was moie pointedly than 
faithfully told to him, and can nevei believe tint Mi S re- 
presented a ludicrous line as a fair specimen of the whole 
Play, 01 his tenacious adheienc<^ to it as the reason for its 
rejection I dare say he thought it, as Loid Byron after- 
wards thought Dapoli/a, “beautiful but not pncticable’^ 
Mr Colei id gc felt that la had some claim to a fiiendiy 
spirit of cuticism m that quartei, because he had “devoted 
the firstlings of his talents,’' as he says in a marginal note, 
“ to the celebration of Sheridan’s genius,” ® and after the 
treatment described “ not only never spoke unkindH •or re- 
sentfully of It, but actually was zealous and fiequent in de- 
fending and praising his public pnnciples and conduct m 
the Morning Post” — of which, perhaps, Mr S knew nothing 
However, m lighter moods, my Father laughed at Sheri- 
dan's joke as much as any of his auditors could have done 


lects as that of Mr S in not returning the M S of I^emorhe are 
always excusable m public men of great and various occupation , 
hut the lesson to the literary aspirant is just the same as if be 
had been ever so blameable My Fathei s w hole history is a 
lesson to the professors of literature, and that which Tcldtes to 
the Remone is a small but significant part of it, teaching p.i 
tience and hope, while it may seive to repress the expectation, 
that money and ciedit can soon and certainly be obtained, even 
by writers possessed of genius not wholly unaccompanied xvith 
popular ability, and who have been favoured with an mtroduc 
tion to some of the leaders and guides of the public, men of 
taste and talent and geneial influence 

® See his Sonnet to Sheridan Poet Works, I p 65 
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m 1806, and repeated with gn^at effect and mock solemnity 
" Dnp’ — Drip’ — Drip ’ — nothing but dripping ” I sup- 
pose it was at this time, — the winter of 1806-7 — that he 
made an imsuccessfuL attempt to brujg out the Tiagedy at 
Drury Lane 

When first written this Play had been called Osorio, from 
the principal character, whose name my Father afterwards 
improved into Oidonio I believe he in some degree altered ^ 
if he did not absolutely recast, the three last acts after the 
failure with Mi Sheridan, who piobably led him to see their 
unfatness foi theStrical representation But of this point I 
have not certain knowledge 1 1 was when Drury Lane was 
under the management of Lord By ion and Mr Whitbread, 
and through the influence of the former, that it was produced 
upon the stage Mi GiUman says, “Although Mr Whit- 
bread did not give it the advantage of a single new scene, 
yet the popularity of the Play was such, that the principal 
actor, (Mr Roe,) who had peiformed m it with gieat success, 
made choice of it for his benefit night, and it brought an 
overflowing house” This was some time aftei IVJr Cole- 
ndge took up his residence at High gate, m April, 1816 
After all I am happy to think that this drama is a strain of 
poetry^ and like all, not only dramatic poems, but highly 
poetic dramas, not to be fully appreciated on the stage 
Zapolya^ came before the public in 1817 The stage 
fate of this piece is alluded to m the B L Mr Gillman 
mentions that it was Mr Douglas Kinnaird, then the critic 
for Drury Lane, who rejected the Play, and complained of 
its “metaphysics” — a term which is not, upon all occasions, 
to be strictly construed, but, when used m familiar talk, 
seems merely to denote whatevei is too fine spun, in the 
texture of thought and speech, for common wear, what- 
ever IS not readily apprehensible and geneially acceptable 


® An important erroi in punctuation has crept into the later 
editions of Zapolya In a speech of Sarolta, Act 111 Scene 1 , 
the note of admiration is placed aftei “ visitations,” at the end 
of line 22, whereas it should be placed at the end of line 
after “morbel of bread ” Poet Woika, II p, 314 
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Schoolbojs call e\<Mvt}iinfr n bof)ks f>r disrour^c, which is 
ijraver or tend* rtM th in tlic} likt , '•‘wt fapinjsu s ” Air Km- 
naird rnav hav« )ud 4 id quiU njhth th it tiu Plivwistoo 
mttupin/sual foi imr *biMlHs m tiai* pie'^cnl stale, though 
ctrtunly pi in*- ini Uphvsical weit once will r< ceived on 
the stage Zfipufi/Uy howoNoi, had i iavounblc audience 
fioni till public as i dniij itic poem AIi (iillmin saNsthis 
Chnstm is T ilt% which tlie autlini “ neu i s it down to write, 
but dictated wdnie v\ ilking up and ‘^lown tiie room, became 
so imniLdiitely populir that 2000 copies weie sold in six 
weeks ** 

Ihe collection of poern*^ c ititled Siht/lline i ^‘in 
allusion to the fragmentaiv and wideK scatteied state m 
which they had been long sufieied to lem iin,” appeired in 
1817, about the same time with Zapoi^a, the Biogmpkia 
Lttci (171(1, and the hist Lot/ St7 7non 
The Misidlantous Fott/is were composed at difFeient pe- 
riods of the auihoiV life, many of them in his latei yeais I 
believe tint Youth and Jgt w is written beloie he left the 
Noith of England in 1810, when he was about sev'bn or 
eight-and-thirty, — early indeed foi the poet to Siiy of lurtiself 

“ I see these locks in silvery slips, 

1 his drooping gait, this altered size 
But spiing tide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshme from tbme eyes ** 

Tbe whole of the Foetical Works, with the exception of a 
fevv which must be incorporated m a future edition, are 
contained in that m three volumes Tht Fall oj Robes- 
pierre, an Ilistoiic drama, of which the hist act was written 
by Ml Coleridge, and published Septembei 22, 1794, is 
printed m the first vol of the Lit Renmtii^i This first act 
contains the Song on JDomtslic Fcacc In the blank verse 
there are some faint dawnmgs of his matmer style, as in 
these lines — 

The winged houis, that scatter’d roses round me. 

Languid and sad, drag their slow course along. 

And shake big gall drops from tbeir heavy wings” — 
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and m these — 

Why, thou bast been the mouth-piece of all horrors, 

And, like a blood hound, crouched for murder ^ Now- 
Aloof thou stand^t fiom the tottdiing pillai, 

Oi, like a frighted child behind its mothei, 

Hidest thy pale face in the skirts of — lletcy 

but It contains scaicely anything of his peculiar original pow- 
ers, and some of the lines are m schoolboy taste, for instance, 

“ While somow sad, like the dank willow near her. 

Hangs o*er the troubled fountain of her eye ” 

Yet three years after the date of this composition, in 1797, 
which has been called his Annm Mirahiiis, he had reached 
his poetical zemth But perhaps it may be said that, fiom 
original temperament, and the excitement of circumstances, 
my Father lived fast 

He had four poetical epochs, which represented, in some 
sort, boyhood, youthful manhood, middle age, and the de- 
cline'*of life The first commenced a little on this side 
childhood, when he wrote Time real and Imaginary, and 
ended in 1796 This period embraces the Juvenile Poems, 
concluding with Religions Musmgs, written on the Christ- 
mas Eve of 1 794, a few months after The Fall of Robes- 
pierre The Destiny of Nations was composed a little ear- 
lier Lewti, written in 1795, The Mohan Harp, and Re- 
flections on having lejt a place of Retiument, written soon 
after, are more finished poems, and exhibit moie of his pe- 
culiar vein than any which he wrote before them , though 
one poet, Mr Bowles, has said that he never surpassed the 
Religious Mumgs ' Fire, Famine, and Slaughter belongs 
to 1796 The Linen to a Friend (Chailes Lamb) who had 
declared hi*i intention of writing no more poetry, and those 
To a Young Fnend (Charles Lloyd,) were composed in the 
same yeai These poems of 1794-5-6 may be consideied 
intermediate in power as in time, and so forming a link be- 
tween the first epoch and the next 

Then came his poetic prime, which commenced with the 
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Ode to ihc Dipm Y(at , ct npo^cd at the end of Decem- 
ber, 17% The ^car fullowjni?, the tnc-and-lwcntielhof his 
life, produced // e Amunt Manntr^ Lrnv , and Vhc Dark 
Ladie^ the hrst part of Lhiistabil, kulda Khan, Rimorsejin 
Its ori'^mal c ist, Fiami^and Jhts Lunc^fm Innuj Tturs 
m Sohtudi ^ I'bi ki^htin^uh , kXwI 'liu M amhnna^ oj Lain^ 
were wuUeii in 1703 Inost at Alidfimbt, Ik Rutmejilm 
Lints to the liiv O Coin uigt , tmd ihose In H II a?</i. 
worth, die all of this same Stuv\ey ppuod It w is m June, 
1797, thatmybathei began to be iiitiiinto with ISh \\oid 3 - 
woitb, and this doubtless gave an impulse to his mind 
The Hj/mn In fate Suniist, and other stiains produced m 
Geimany, link tins peuod to the next The Htiameteis 
xoiitten during u temporary blindness, and the Caiulhan 
Henduosyi tables (which are freely translated from Aiattlus- 
son^s Mtlcsischu Mahrchcn,) Mr Cottle seems to place in 
1797, but the Author has marked the former as produced m 
1799, and I believe that the Utter are of the same date 
The Right Sane, Myrtle leaf that ill hesped, Maiden that 
with sullen broto, are of this period, and so I believ<e are 
Lines composed in a concerUroom, and some others 
The poems which succeed aie distinguished from those of 
my Father’s Stowey life by a less buoyant spirit Poetic 
fire they have, but not the clear bright mounting flame ot 
his earlier poetiy Their meditative vein is graver, and 
they seem tinged with the sombre hues of middle age, 
though some of them were wntten before the Author was 
thirty-five years old A characteristic poem of this period 
IS Dejection, an Ode composed at Keswick, April 4, 1802 
Wallenstevn had been wntten in London in 1800 The 
Three Graves was composed in 1805 or 6, the second part 
of ChnstabeP soon after the Author's settling in the Lake 


® Chnstabel was condemned by the Edinburgh He view m 
good company, that of The H/iite Doe The two poems might 
be compared to Salm's two Leonoras, which seem the beautiful 
personification of sunshine and of pensive shadow None of 
my Uncle (Mr Southey’s) Laureate Odes, not even that bean^ 
tiful one on the death of the Princess Charlotte, shall form a 
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country, (in 1801 ,) Youth aM Age not long before he quit- 
ted it as a residence for ever, (m 1810) Recollections of 
Love must have been written on his leturn to Keswick from 
Malta in 1806 The Hushan^dX that time, or earlier 

The small fragment called Ihc Knight^ s Tomb probably be- 
longs to the North The Devil\ Thoughts appeared m The 
2loining Post in 1800 This production certainly has in 
It more of youthful spnghtliness than of middle-aged sober- 
ness , still it IS less fanttstic and has more of world-wisdom 
in its satire than the War Eclogue of 1796 The Complaint 
and Reply first appeared in 1802 The Ode to J^anquilltty 
was published in The Friend^ March 1 809 
The poems of his after years, even when sad, are calmer 
in then melancholy than those produced while he was ceas- 
ing to be young We aie less heavy-hearted when youth is 
out of sight than when it is taking its leave Duty su9 vw- 
mg Self Love, The Pang more sharp than all, Lovers Appa-- 
9 ition and Evanishment, The Blossoming oj the solitary Bate 
tree, and some other poems of his latter years, have this cha- 
racter* of resigned and subdued sadneas Work mthoiit 
Hope was written at fifty-six The Visionary Hope and 
The Pams oJ Sleep, which express more agitation and se- 
verer suffering, are of earlier date These and all in the 
Sibylline Leaves were written before the end of 1817, when 
he had completed his forty-fifth year The productions of the 
fourth epoch, looked at as works of imagination, are tendei, 
graceful, exquisitely finished, but less bold and animated 
than those of his earhei day This may be said of Zapolya, 
Alice du Clos, The Garden of Boccaccio, The two Founts, 
Lines suggested by the last Words of Berenganus, Sancti Do- 
minici Ftdlmm, and other poems wiitten, I believe, when 


third with these, but let Thalaha come to jom tlie lovely pair, 
and then we shall have the three Graces 
It IS cunous to look at critical articles, full of funous ndicule 
and buffoonery, in any old reviewing journal , they remind one 
so of fossil porcupines, with quills fixed in rigidity, or harlequin 
snakes in bottles — N B Most of these snakes axe of the blind 
worm species. 
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thf poet wus p jst fui t\ , thr fni , laif f1 r hr ^vas fifi\ 

old lon^ Jlopf^aud Pat nan ni J dmation was, I 
think, ono of liis 1 itf st jkm tn \\ ( flojN, il not the rj last 
111" tollowina jnoa < onipositionK iro inchnlfd m the 
poetical \olumcv, and the Jpoh^ufic Pitfmc to Inte, Fa- 
7nim, (intl ShuLhiu^ contaniiiiii i coinpuisoii bftwi en Mil 
ton and Ttrcnn Taslor, is phti d it the end of \ ol 1 An 
Jlla*onc 1 is/(o/, hi^t publi^'licd in f/n Count/ iii 181 J, anti 
]\tu r/ioufiht^ OM Old SuhiiifK, wIikJi hist appciied in Tk 
Kitpsalt, aie inserted m \ ol il 
The whole of the Poclu d \\oiks, c\c< pt a few whicn 
have been repnnted in tbt‘ LiU/a?// Rn/iams, aie contained 
in the stereotyped edition in three volumes The Poems 
without the Diamis have been collected in a Mnpjle \olume, 
from which some of the Tuvende Poems, and two or three 
of later date, are excluded, and which includes a few not 
contained m the thice vol edition 

I now pioceed to Mr Coleridge’s compositions in Piose 
Co 7 icione% ad Populum, aie two addiesses to the People, de- 
livered at the latter end of February, and then throw'ti into 
a small pamphlet ‘‘Aftei this/ says Mr Cottle, “he 
consolidated two othei of his lectures, and published them 
under the title of T/te Plot Dneovettd A moral and po- 
litical Lecture delivered at Bristol by IMr C was published 
in the same yeai I do not know whether he printed any 
of his other Bristol oiations of the year ninety-hve 27/e 
Watchman was carried on in 1796 The first number ap- 
peared March 1 , the tenth and last, May 13 These were 
youthful immature productions Whatevei was valuable 
and of a permanent natuie m them was tiansferred into his 
later productions, or included in later publications 

The Fiiendy a Literary, Moral, and Political Weekly 
Paper, excluding personal and paity politics and the events 
of the day, was wntten and published at Grasmere The 
first numbei appeared on Thursday, June 1st, 1809, the 
27th and last of that edition, Mai ch 1 5, 1 8 1 0 The JF’? tend 
next appeared before the public in 3 vols m 1818 This 
was “ rather a rifacimento,” as the Author said, “than a new 
edition, the additions forming so large a proportion of the 
whole work, and the arrangement being altogether new ” 
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(Essays V-XIII pp 38-1 2i, treat of the Dui^ of com^ 
municating h uth, and the tonditwns under which it may be 
safely communicated 3 Essay is on the inexpediency of 
pious ftaudbi ) The^iiid edition of 4837 gave the Author’s 
last coirections, an appendix containing the paits thrown 
out in the lecast, with some othei miscellanea^ and a synop- 
tical table of the contents by the Editor There is now a 
fouith edition 

The two Lay Ser mom were published, the one in 1 816, 
the othei m 181 J The first is entitled The Statesman's Ma- 
nual, or The Bible the best Guide to Political skill and fore- 
sight a Lay Seimon addressed to the higher classes of 
society, with an Appendix, containing comments and essays 
connected with the study of the inspired writings — the se- 
cond A Lay Sermon, addressed to the Higher and Middle 
Classes, on the existing distresses and discontents Mr. 
Oillman says he had the intention of addressing a third 
to the lower classes ” 

The Bwgiaphia Literana was published in 1817, but 
parts •of the hrst volume must have been composed some 
years earhei The Edinbuigh Review in its August num- 
bei of that yeai was as favouiable to the hookas could be 
expected 


The remaikb m that article upon my Father’s leraarks on 
poetic diction I have vainly tried to undeistand — “ a paste of 
Hch and honeyed woids, like the candied coit ot the auricula, 
a glittering tissue of quaint conceits and spaikling metaphors, 
crusting over the rough stalk oi homely thoughts, 6tc such 
IS the style of Pope and Gray , such veiy often is that of Shake 
speare and Milton, and, notwithstanding hli Coleiidge’s de- 
cision to the contraiy, of Spenser’s Faeiy Queen *’ Homely 
thoughts clothed la a ghtteimg tissue ot poetic diction are 
but pseudo poetiy, and the powder on the auricula would be 
nothing, if the coat itself were not of velvet hfr C ’s decision 
respecting the Fauy Queen is equally misiepresented, for he 
maintains that Spenser’s language is distinct from that of prose, 
such language being required by his thoughts and in harmony 
with them 1 o say that he decided ** die contraiy,” as if he 
had denied poetic diction to Spenser, is not like the auricula’s 
coat, candid 
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The Aid<i fo Jhfltciion first ^ippeartcl in 1825 The ori- 
ginal titU \vas Aids to ll<flc(tiOn in the form ition of a 
manlv duracti r on the stvt ral trrounds of Prudence, Mo- 
lality, and Ileligion , ilustnted by select passi^esfiom our 
elder divines, tspi cially from Archbishop L( ighton In an 
advertisement to the hrst edition, the Autlioi mentions that 
the v^oik was proposed and begun as a mne selerlion from 
the writings of Leighton, with a few notes and a biographical 
preface by the sekctoi, but und< iw'mt a resolution of plan 
ind object “ It would, indeed,’ ho adds, V be more correct 
to say, that the present volume owed Us accidental origin to 
the intention of compiling one of a difleient description than 
to speak of It as the same work " Still, however, the se- 
lections from Leighton, which will be found m the funda- 
mental and moral sections of this work, and which I could 
retain consistently with Us present form and matter, will, 
both from the intnnsic excellence and fiom the character- 
istic beaut) of the passages, suffice to inswei two prominent 
purposes of the ongmal plan, that of placing in a clear 
light the principle which pervades all Leighton's writings — 
his sublime view, I mean, of Religion and Morality as the 
means of reforming the human soul m the Divine Image 
( Idea), and that of exciting an interest m the works, and an 
affectionate reverence for the name and memory of this se- 
verely tried and truly primitive Chuichman " 

Neither Hume nor Clarendon, I believe, mentions the 
persecution of Archbishop Leighton’s fathei by the Piela- 
tical party of his day , and yet it was one of their worst 
acts, and that which most excited wrath and indignation 
against the Primate — so faithful is then poitrait of those 
times ^ Never can I lead Mr Wordsworth’s sublime sonnet 
to Laud, especially the lines, 

Prejudged by foes deteimmed not to spare. 

An old weak man for vengeance laid aside, 
without thinking of another old weak man for vengeance 
laid aside'’ — of Laud in the day of his power pulling ofi bis 
hat and thanking God for the inhuman sentence that had 
been passed upon the already wasted victim ” — of the mi- 


The particulais of this instance of Star Chamber tyranny 
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serable den to which the maligled man was committed for 
life after that sentence had been executed in all its multipli- 
cation and precision of barbarity — then calling to mind the 
words of our SaviouiS^ They that take the ^word shall pensh 
with the sword f and Blessed are the meiciful for they shall 
obtain mercy It was not mctcy alone that was violated by 
these acts — but l.iw and justice, and if he who instigated 
and rejoiced in them received neither justice nor mercy in 
his turn, is he woi thy of the sacied name of Martyr ? May 
we not say that the vengeance which fell upon this peisecu- 
tor was the Lora’s vengeance, even if it came to pass by evil 
instiuments, and fell upon a head already bowed down, and 
in some respects a noble one'? Can the glory and honour of 
meeting death with firmness, — nay even with “sublime” 
piety, cast its beams bacLwaid and bathe in one pure lumin 
ous flood a life darkened with such deep shadows, as those 
that chequer the sunshine of Laud's career'? — the parts 
really biightened with the light of heaven '? Plainness, sin- 
ceiity, integrity, leainmg, munificence to a cause — can 
virtues like these outweigh or neutralize such faults of head, 
heart, and temper, as lie to the chaige of this Bishop in the 
church of Christ’ As well might we set the cold bright 
moining dews, that lest on the stony crown of Vesuvius, 
against the burning lava that bursts from its crater, and ex- 
pect them to quench the fire or 1 educe it to a moderate 
heat Some abatement must be made from the guilt of his 
violences from consideration of the times , but to subtract 
the whole on that account, or even to make light of it, is 
surely too much to make moial good and evil dependent on 


I read in Aikman’s Life of Archbishop Laud, prefixed to Ins 
works It IS said that when he was taken out of the wietched 
cell in Newgate in which he was confined befoie his sentence, 
** the skin and haii had almost wholly come oj} his body ” Tins 
was for writing against Pielary^ not against Christianity Any 
man may do the like now and not a hair of his head can be 
touched, yet moral offences, public or private, have far less 
chance of escaping with impunity than they had then 
** Clarendon, passim^ ©specially his summary of Laud’s cha 
racter 
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ciicumstance What"? Ila^^T Arundel, Bonnei, Gardiner 
htlle or nothing to answer foi ? Was theie ever yet a pei- 
secutor that persecuted from mere speculative inhumanity ^ 
Even through Clarendeti^s account we^may discern, I think, 
that Laud’s private passion^, m pait at least, engaged him 
m the cause of Intolerance He had been exasperated, be- 
fore he attained powei, by Puiitan molestations and opposi- 
tions, — he became the persecutor of Puiitans aftei he attained 
It , as schoolboys that have been tornented while they were 
in a low form, torment m their turn when Jihey get into a 
high one, — not then tormentors but unfortunates who repre- 
sent them to their imagination An eminently good and 
wise man is above his times, if not in all, yet m many things , 
but Laud was the very impeisonation of his times — the im- 
personated spiiit of his age and his party (Compare his 
over ceremonious consecration of St Catheune’s Church, 
gloated over by Hume, with Archdeacon Haie’s remarks on 
his neglect of his diocese, in The Mission of the Comforter ) 
They who are of that party still, who would still swathe re- 
ligion oy way of supporting it, and dizen by way of dressing 
It, and gaze with fond regretful admiration upon the giant 
forms of Spiiitual Despotism and Exaggerated Externalism, 
as they loom shadowy and magnificent through the vapoury 
vista of ages, to them no wonder that he is a giant too 
And there are otheis, far above that or any othei paitp, 
who in their love and zeal for the Church, abstract the 
how and the why of Laud's public warfare, and see him 
abstractedly as the Champion of the Church of England 
God knows my heait," says Mr Coleridge, (m a mai- 
ginal note on Mr Southey’s article on the History of Dis- 
senters, in the Quarterly Review of October 1813,) “how 
bitterly I abhor all intolerance, how deeply I pity the ac- 
tors when there is reason to suppose them deluded , but is 
it not deal that this theatiical scene of Laud’s death, 
who was the victim of almost national indignation, is not 
to be compared with ‘ bloody sentences’ in the coolness of 
secure power'? As well might you palliate the horrible 
atrocities of the Inquisition, every one of which might be 
justified on the same grounds that Southey has hers de- 
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tended Laud, by detailing vengeance taken on some 
of the Inquisitois ** I do not see that here my honoured 
Uncle defends the Primate he says, We are not the apo- 
logists of Laud , in sofiie things he v^s erroneous, in some 
imprudent, in others culpable Evil, which upon the gieat 
scale IS ever made conducive to good, produces evil to those 
by whom it comes ’’ And how wise and beautiful is this 
sentiment a little fu ther on ’ It especially behoves the 
historian to inculcate chanty, and take pait with the op- 
pressed, whoeve]^may have been the oppressors 

As some excuse for my Father’s expression, theatrical 
scene,” I allege that sentence of Laud’s, Never did man 
put off moitality with a bettei courage, noi look upon 
his bloody and malicious enemies with more Chiistian 
chanty ” My Fathei adds I know well how impiudent 
and unworldly these my opinions are The Dissenteis will 
give me no thanks, because I prefer and extol the pt esent 
Chuich of England, and the partizans of the Church will 
calumniate me, because I condemn paiticular members, 
and rSgret particulai aeras, of the Jormf Chuich of England 
Would that Southey had written the whole of his review m 
the spirit of this beautiful page ” (Page 102 ) In that very 
interesting collection of meditative Sonnets by the late Sii Au- 
brey de Veie is one upon Laud, against which I ventured to 
wiite, “ If anything done in the name of piinciple must 
needs be nghteou*!, tlien the toitmes and long languishing 
of Leighton are no impeachment ot 1 aud’s righteousness ” 
There was a second edition of the Aids in 1831, a fifth in 
1843 

The little work On the Constitution oj the Church and 
State, accoiding to the Idea of each, lust appeared m 1830, 
and went into a second edition m the same yeai It is now 
joined with the Lap Sei mom in one volume To the Church 
and State are appended Notes on Taploi ’s Histoip oJ En- 
thusiasm, and A Dialogue between Demosius and Mpstes 


The inaccurate report of Niebuhr’s opinion of this work, 
which appeared in a lettei ot Dr Arnold, published in his Life, 
has been collected, I am told, in a new edition 
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After Ml Colendge^s deal^l in July 1834, foui volumes 
of his Lite? ail/ Remains were published by his late Editor 
Vols I and II appeared in 1836, Vol III int838, Vol 
IV in 1839 Vol I contains The EM of Robespiei re oxid 
other poems, and poetical fragments, Notes of a Course of 
Lectures deliveied in 1818, Marginal Notes on several 
books, Tiagments of Essays, Mr C ^ Contributions to the 
Omniana of Mr Southey, published in 1812, and fifty-six 
other short articles on vaiious subjects Vol TI contains 
more Notes of Lectures on Shakespeare, including criticism 
on each of his Plays, with Intioductorv Matter on Poetry, 
the Drama, and the Stage, prefaced by extracts of letters 
1 elating to these Lectures Notes on Ben Jonson, on Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, on Fullei, on Sir Thomas Browne, an 
Essay on the Prometheus of iLschylus, and other miscella- 
neous writings 

Vol III contains Formula Fidei de S Trmitate, A 
Nightly Prayer, Notes on the Book of Common Prayer, on 
Hooker, Field, Donne, Henry More, Heinrichs, Hacket, 
Jeremy Taylor, The Pilgrim's Progress, and John Smith, 
and a Lettei to a Godchild 

Vol IV contains Notes on Luther, St Theresa, Bedell, 
Baxter, Leighton, Sherlock, Wateiland, Shelton, Andrew 
Fuller, Whitaker, Oxlee, A Barristers Hints, Davison, 
Irving, and Noble, and an Ebsay on Faith The present edi- 
tion of the Liteiary Remains is nearly exhausted In a fresh 
edition new matter will be added from marginal notes, pro- 
bably m a fifth volume Archdeacon Hare speaks of IVie 
Remains m the Preface to his Mission of the Comforter m a 
passage which may fitly be produced here 

* Of recent English writers, the one with whose sanction 
I have chiefly desiied, whenever I could, to strengthen my 
opinions, IS the great religious philosopher to whom the mind 
of our generation m England owes more than to any other 
man My gratitude to him I have endeavoured to expiess 
by dedicating the following Sermons to his memory , and 
the offeiing is so far at least appropriate, in that the mam 
work of his life was to spiritualize, not only our philosophy, 
but our theology, to raise them both above the empiricism 
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into which they had lon^ b^n dwindling, and to set them 
fiee from the technical trammels of logical systems Whe- 
ther he IS as much studied by the genial young men of the 
piesent day, as he wa^ twenty or thirty years ago, I have no 
adequate means of judging, but our theological literature 
teems with eiiois, such as could hardly have been com- 
mitted by persons whose minds had been disciplined b) 
his philosophical method, and had lightly appropriated his 
pimciples So far too«is my observation has extended, the 
third and fourtl^ volumes of his Remains^ though they weie 
hailed with delight by Arnold on their first appeal an ce, have 
not yet pioduced their proper effect on the intellect of the 
age It may be that the rich store of profound and beauti- 
ful thought contained in them, has been weighed down, 
from being mixt with a few opinions on points of Biblical 
criticism, likely to be very offensive to persons who know 
nothing about the history of the Canon Some of these 
opinions, to which Coleridge himself ascribed a good deal 
of importance, seem to me of little worth, some, to be deci- 
dedly erroneous Philological cnticism, indeed, all matters 
requiring a laborious and accurate investigation of details, 
were alien from the bent and habits of his mind , and his 
exegetical studies, such as they were, took place at a peiiod 
when he had little better than the meagre Rationalism of 
Eickhorn and Bertholdt to help him Of the opinions 
which he imbibed fiom them, some abode with him through 
life These, however, along with everything else that can 
justly be objected to in the Remains, do not form a twentieth 
part of the whole, and may easily be separated from the 
remainder Nor do they detract, m any wm), from the ster- 
ling sense, the clear and farsighted disceinment, the power 
of tracing principles in their remotest operations, and of 
referring all things to their first principles which are mani- 
fested in almost every page, and from which we might leain 
so much 

The last posthumous work of Mr Coleridge, published 
September, 1840, is entitled Confe^nons of an Inquiring 
Spirit, and consists of seven letteis on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures It should be understood that this w oik ism- 
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tended 7iot to unduminc the hehef that the Bible is the Word 
of God, 01 ]n any degiee to lessen the deep reverence with 
which It IS legaided by Chiistians, but to put that belief on 
a better foundation thm it commonly^ lests upon “ Let it 
be distinctly undeistood/^ the author says, “that my aigu- 
ments and objections apply exclusively to the following 
Doctrine oi Dogma To the opinioiib which indnidual 
divines have advanced m lieu of this doctiine,’^ — foi in- 
stance, I suppose, the stiange fancy that the words of the 
Bible are not divinely dictated, that the language is human 
and }et exempt, by divine power, from any possible admix- 
ture of human error, — “my only objection, as fai as I ob- 
ject, IS —that I do not undeistand them 1 said that in 

the Bible there is more that Jirids me than I have expe- 
rienced in all other books put together, that the woids of 
the Bible find meat gieater depths of my being, and that 
whatever finds me bungs with it an irresistible evidence of 
Its having pioceeded from the Holy Spiiit But the Doc- 
trine m question requires me to believe, that not only what 
finds me, but that all that exists m the sacred volume, fvhich 
I am bound to find therein, was not alone inspired by, that 
IS, composed by men under the actuating influence of the 
Holy Spirit, but likewise — dictated by an infallible intelli- 
gence, — that the writers, each and all, were divinely in- 
formed as well as inspiied 1 can conceive no 

softenings here which would not nullify the Doctiine, and 
convert it to a cloud for each man’s fancy to shape and shift 
at will And this doctrine, I confess, plants the vineyard 
of the word with thoins for me, and places snares in its 
pathways ” He proceeds to shew how the doctrine in ques- 
tion injures the true idea of the spirituality and divinity of 
the sacred volume, and directly or indiiectly tends to alienate 
men from the outwaid Eevelation A second edition of this 
little work will soon be prepared 

The book has been denounced in strange style by some 
who do not profess to have read it These reasoners assume 
in the first place that both the tendency and object of it is 
to overthrow Christianity — ^wheieas any one who reads it, 
and not raeiely what a hostile spiut has predetermined to 
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find irf It, cannot fail to penteive that at least the wntei’s 
object IS to guard and exalt the leligion of Cbnst But, 
secondly, foigetting that the book is intended to overthro\\ 
Christnmty, they urge that Christianity has done very well 
hitherto without such views as it propounds, and that very 
gi eat thinkers and good men have lived and died, in the faith 
and feai of the Lord, without the knowledge of them, — 
as if the wants of the Chuich were in all ages exactly alike, 
or as if theie had not been m all ages clouds over the sun- 
shine of faith, occasioned by the difficulties which the writei 
seeks to remove; or as if it were not true that the moie light 
men obtain on one side of the region of thought the more 
they need on other sides, as if greatness and goodness, in 
their application to men, were not relative terms, and the 
best and wisest of moitals, that have appeared upon earth, 
had ever been free fiom error and imperfection ’ I should 
think there is hardly a foolish or e\il notion on any subject 
which might not be screened from attack by such arguments 
as these And, even were they not such mere weakness, of 
whafr force can they be with those, who take foi their motto, 
as Mr Coleridge did from first to last That all men 
know the truth and that the tiuth may set them fiee ^ lleli- 
gious truth and leligion are identitied m Scupture, or at 
least represented as one and inseparable , and how can a 
man obey the truth 01 minister to it, except by setting foith, 
what, after the widest survey of the subject which he is capa- 
ble of taking, he believes to be the tiuth'* 

The suggestion that no man should examine such subjects 
or call m question prevailing views in religion save one who 
starts from a high station of holiness and spuitual light, can 
he of little value unless accompanied by a aitenon of holi- 
ness, both as to kind and degree, admitted by all men Ti e- 
mihng notions are often utterly erroneous, and if none might 
expose what they believe in their hearts to be wrong and 
injurious views, till it was proved, even to their adve saiies’ 
satisfaction, that they weie fai advanced in true sanctity, 
wrong views would be the prevailing ones till the end of 
time Providence works by finer means than enter into 
tins sort of philosophy, making imperfection minister to the 
perfecting of what is good and purifying of what is evil 
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Whether or no the viewb ofrSt Jerome and other ancient 
Fathers concerning Inspiration are, as has been affirmed, 
something far deeper and higher than we, in oui inferiour 
state of spirituality, can conceive, I do not piesume to de- 
cide , but yet I would suggest, that high and spiritual views 
m general aie capable of being set foith in woids, and of 
giadually raising men up to some apprehension of them 
They do not remain a light to lighten the possessor and 
mere daikness, or a light that closely resembles a shade, to 
the rest of the woild Things that pertain to reason and 
the spiiit appeal to the lational and spiritual in mankind at 
large , they tend to elicit the reason and expand the un- 
derstandings of men , deep calleth unto deep , and if the 
teaching of Paul and John is now m a wondeiful manner 
apprehended by peasants and children, who hear the Gospel 
habitually, St Jeiome^s notions of Tnspiialion, if tiuly di- 
vine and evangelical, would by this time be generally appre 
bended by Christians in the same way, and by the wise and 
learned would be comprehended more intellectually and 
systematically Whereas, can it be denied, that no consis- 
tent scheme of Inspiration has ever been gathered fiom the 
teaching of those ancient Fathers ^ They who believe that 
such a scheme is contained in their writings, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, will do well to unfold it Merely to talk about 
such a thing in a style of indefinite grandeui is but to con- 
jure up a mist, by the spell of solemn sounding woids, to 
mock the eyes of men with a cloud castle for a season — a 
very little season it is during which any such piece of mist- 
magnificence can remain undispersed in times like the 
present, except for those who had rather gaze on painted 
vapours than on realities of a hue to which their eyes aie 
unaccustomed 

I have not been able to obtain any exact account of all 
my Father’s courses of lectures, given after his visit to Ger- 
many, but find, from letters and other sources of informa- 
tion, that he lectured in London, before going to Malta, in 
1804, on his return from Malta, in 1807, again in 1808 , 
in 1811 , m 1814, m which year he also lectured at Bristol , 
in 1817, and, for the last time, I believe, in 1819 His 
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early lectures at Bristol are i^ientioned in the biogiapliical 
sketch 

The poetic or imitative art, an anciept critic has observed^ 
must needs desciibe persons eithei better than they are, at 
the present time, or woise, or as they are exactly The fact 
is, however, that in literary fiction indivtduah can seldom be 
exhibited exactly such as they are, the subtle interminglings 
of good and evil, the finely balanced qualities that exist in 
the actual characteis of men, even those m whom the colours 
are deepest and ifie lines most strongly traced, being too fine 
and subtle for dramatic effect Indeed it is scarcely possible 
to present a man as he truly is except in plain narrative, his 
mind cannot be properly manifested save in and through 
the very events and ciicumstances which gave utterance to 
his individual being and which his peculiar charactei helped 
to mould and pioduce When taken out of these and placed 
in the alien framework of the novelist or dramatist it be- 
comes another thing, the representation may convey tiuth 
of human nature in a broad way, and sq&co drawn tothehfe^ 
if the writer have a lively wit, but as a poitrait of a particu- 
lar person it is often the more a falsehood the more natural 
It appears 

To poetic descnptions these remarks do not appl) They 
are, for the most part, mere views of a character m its ele- 
vated and poetic aspects — tiibutesof admiration to its bean- 
titul qualities Such are the tine stanzas, already quoted, 
in which the poet Coleridge is described by the great Poet, 
his Friend and such are some less known, composed by a 
poet of a later generation, who never saw my Father face to 
face Of these the last four will seive for a conclusion to 
this sketch I give them here for the sake of their poetic 
truth and the earnest sympathy they manifest with the stu- 
dious poet — 

Philosopher contemning wealth and death. 

Yet docile, childlike full of life and love, — 

though they are not among the very finest parts of their au- 
thor's thoughtful and beautiful poetry 
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No loftier, purer soul thar^lns hath ev er 
With awe rcAolved tht planetary page 
(hrora infancy to age) 

jOf knowledge hedidom and piond to give her 
The whole of Ins g^eat hemt foi hei^onn iaAe, 

Foi uhat die is , nol what she does, oi what can makt 

And mighty voices fiom afai came to him , 

Conveise of trumpets held by cloudy forms, 

And speech of choral stoims 
Spiiits of night and noontide bent to woo him — 

He stood the while, lonely and desolate^ 

As Adam when he ruled a i\orld, yet found no mate 

His loftiest Thoughts were but like palms uplifted , 
Aspiring, yet m supplicating guise*— 

His sweetest songs were sighs 
Adown Lethean streams his spirit drifted, 

Under h h sian shades from poppied bank 
With Amaranths massed in dark luxuiiance dank 

Coleridge, farewell * That great and grave tiansition 
Which may not Priest or King or Conqueror spare,* 

And yet a Babe can bear. 

Has come to thee Through life a goodly vision 
Was thine , and time it was thy rest to take 
Soft be the sound ordained thy sleep to break — 

When thou art waking, wake me, for thv Master’s sake ' 

Here seems an allusion to an anti utilitarian maxim of 
Bacon’s, which is veiy expressive of my Bather’s turn of 
mind — Et tamen quemadmodum luci magnam hahemus gra- 
tiam, quod per earn vias iniie, artes exercere, legere, nos invi- 
cem dignoscere possimus, et nihilominus tpsa visio lucis res 
prcEStantioi est et pulchi loi , quam multiplex ejus nsus , ita certe 
ipsa contemplatio teium, pi out sunt, sine supeisUiione aut impos 
tma, eiroie aut confusione, in se ipsa magis digna est, quam vni 
versus mventorum jiuctus Novum Organum, Part of Aph 

CXXIX 

From a volume containing The Seaich after Pioseipine JRe 
collections of Gieece and other Poems by Aubrey de Yere, au 
thor of The Fall of Roia 
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ON THE POETICAL PICTURESQUE 

R j^ALLAM and Mr Leigh Hunt have both 
expressed dissent fiom my Father’s remark 
in the Remains, I pp 93-4, that Spenser’s 
descriptions “aie not m the true sense of 
the word picturesque, but are composed of a 
wondious senes of images, as in our dreams ” "Whether or 
not “ the true sense of the word picturesque’^ is what my 
Father meant, I do not pretend to determine, but I think 
that what he meant is true of Spenser, and indicates a cha- 
racteiistic difference between his painting and that of Dante, 
Pindar, and more or less of many other poets Lessing 
gives the widest definition of the poetical picturesque, he 
says that a poet wiites picturesquely, not when his words 
furnish matter for a material painting, many writers do this 
whose writing is not picturesque — but when they have the 
same e^ect as a material painting in bringing a sensuous 
object vividly before the mind Paradise Lost, as Martin’s 
illustrations have proved, is not very picturable Who can 
paint such universalities as he deals with m his world-poem ^ 
Who could shew on canvass how 

Vernal airs 

Breathing the smell of field and grove attune 
The trembling leaves, while Universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours m dance. 

Led on th’ eternal Spring, 

01 how 

as earth, so he the world 
Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Crystalline Ocean, and the loud misrule 
Of Chaos far removed — 
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Yet no one will deny the trie h of Milton’s hngnage, and 
that every sight, sound, and other sensation which he speaks 
of IS faithfully imaged by his words My Father, on the 
other hand, seems to have been speaking of puture^que 
m the most restricted sense He calls a poetic description 
properly such, when it piesents a composite object of sight, 
containing neither more nor less than we might see at once 
with our eye^y the poet making this pictme the emblem of a 
sentiment, instead of explaining ther sentiment diiectly , or 
when he tells a stoiy by means of it This sort of picture- 
drawing belongs to rapid, vehement waters, it speeds on the 
representation , it has an oriental heat and intensity about 
It There is a vivid one in Solomon's Song, if I may ven-^ 
ture to speak of that part of the Canon in reference to poe- 
try It is in chap v veises 2-4 I do not say that this 
could be put on canvass, the capability of being actually 
painted is not the criterion of the poetical picturesque , — 
many of Pindar’s finest pictures could not be materially 
painted it is enough that our eye in thought can embrace 
the whole at once, the Beloved with his hand upon the 
lock, and his hair wet with the dews of night the Spouse 
within upon her couch, her doffed raiment lying beside it 
Instances of the same kind in Pindar are Jove’s Eagle 
asleep on the sceptre, ruffling up hib feathers in transport, 
while the dancers are moving to the sound of the Lyre, 
Mars lying in tranced slumber, and the other gods listening 
all around Neptune appearing to Pelops by the sea-side in 
the darkness Pallas appearing to Bellerophon at night, all 
gleaming in armour, darkly blue, — he leaping to his feet 
and seizing the golden bndle which she had laid beside 
him lamus calling to his Sire and Grandsire by night from 
the midst of the Alpheus These three last would not make 
good material pictures, because of the darkness, even Rem- 
brandt would not ha\e managed them well had he tried to 


1 “ Adam bending over the sleeping Eve in the Paradise 
Lost (Bk V ver 18,) and Dalilah approaching Samson, m the 
Agonibtes (I 710) are the only two pioper pictuies I remember 
in Milton ’'—fable lalk, p 182 
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present the poefs vision faith Ailly, but how vivid they are to 
the mind’s eye ^ Instances m Dante aie numerous, but I will 
select two Cai on dimomo, con occhi di hr agio, Charon, “ de- 
moniac form,” w ith '^heels of flamd around his eye&, col- 
lecting the shades into his boat upon the livid lake, and 
striking with his oar whoever lingers another unpictuiabie 
picture This is m the third Canto m the ninth we have 
the three Furies rising up at the fiery top of a tower m the 
city of Dis, blood-stainbd, girt about the waist with hydras 
of the deepest gjeen, having small serpents for loose ringlets, 
and the large homed cerastes wound about their temples by 
way of braid Megsra on the left, Alecto weeping on the 
right, Tisiphone in the midst Tim is picturable Flaxraan 
has designed it finely his Megaera expresses deadly hate , 
Alecto the tortuie of intolerable grief (Dante describes lier 
as weeping ) Tisiphone, the central figure, appears the 
image of Frenzy, to which all violent passion tends, and in 
which it is merged when it transcends certain limits Eu- 
ripides has many pictures there is the Trojan dame, gazing 
into fhe golden mirror, that flashes back the light with in- 
terminable reflection, while she binds up her locks under 
the head-band or mitre, ready to sink upon the vest-spread 
couch, where her husband lies asleep, his spear suspended 
against the wall of the chamber This is m the Hecuba,^ 
and there is a companion to it in the Medea , ® Glauce drest 
m her gorgeous attire, rising from her chair and tripping de- 
licately on her white feet, after smiling at herself in the glass 
as she placed upon her curled hair the golden crown , and 
theieis a grand contrast to it in the Thoenissce, ^ — Capaneus 
struck by lightning, as he is stepping over the battlement of 
the tower he has scaled , his body is rent asunder as by a 
sling , his hair flies upward, his blood gushes downward 
his hands and feet are whirled round like Ixion^s wheel, his 
bloated corse falls to the ground 


2 Hecuba 919 See the translation of the beautiful chorus 
in which this picture occurs, by Judge Coleridge, in the Table 
Talkp p 244-6, 2nd edit 
* Medea 1160 ^ Thmnme 1187 
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Horace does not abound in'^pictures, but there is one at 
the beginning of his Ode to Bacchus, and another very strik- 
ing at tlie end of it 

Te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum, leniter attercns 
Caudam, et recedentis tnhngui 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura ^ 

Virgil’s description of Venus appearing to her son in the 
first iEneid is a true picture ® There is a beautiful one of 
Kailyal in Kehama 

There he beholds upon the sand 
A lovely maiden m the moonlight stand 
The land breeze lifts her locks of jet, 

The waves around her polish’d ancles play* 

Her bosom with the salt sea spray is wet , 

Her arms are crost, unconsciously, to fold 
That bosom from the cold. 

While btatue-like she seems her watch to keep. 
Gazing intently on the restless deep ^ 

This might be a pendant to the Ariadne of Catullus 
Immemor at juvemsfugiens pelht vada remis, 

Irnta ventosae hnquens promissa procellae 
Quern procu! ex alga moestis Minois ocelhs 
Saxe a ut eiSgies bacchantis prospicit Evm*^ Ac 

There is some fine passionate painting in the second 
Choral Ode of the Jgamemnon The feeling of the pas- 
sage, to which I allude, is perhaps conveyed m this free 
translation, which however departs far enough, I own, from 
the grand statue-like simplicity and seventy of the original 

Ilapficrrt aly kg drifiovg ciXoiSopog ic r X v 380-92 ® 

He comes and he casts not a curse on their head ' 

Be their’s the dishonour * — ^reproaches are vain ^ 


® Lib II Carm xix ^ Mn ver 314 

Canto xvii Baly 
® NtipUe Felet et Thetidos v 58 

® I should prefer the old reading with Hermann’s emendation 
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But through his fond yeaPhing for one that is fled, 
A spectre appears m the Palace to reign 
For he wastes, and his figure, so comely of yore, 
Is the form of the well-shapen «tatue no more 
From his hollow eye the splendour is gone,“ 

All beauty and shining 


of (Fiyaffi, if scholars allowed it, — 

ffiydg, aXoidopOQf 

'*A.huTOQ d^sjjiaviov iSeiv — 

and would render it thus, 

He comes in silence, unavenged, unreviling, 

Mildest of forsaken (men) to behold — 

as we might say, no other man was ever seen to take such a 
thing so sweetly and quietly Paasow gives the word ffiyag, 
and also suggests (Ttyag Done for ffiyijg, oriyrjstg but ao* would 
not correspond to the metre of the antistrophe I cannot see 
whyanpog is inapplicable to Menelaus, as Klausen intimates 
to Helen it certainly is Scholefield reads 

ndpeert erty arifiot^f aXX aXoihpog, 

"AirLfTTog atpSftBvav idsiv — 

my objection to which is that the first verse runs like prose 
aXX dXoi^opog, would hardly do in the heart of a choral ode , — 
for the second line, that a<j>epsvav does not properly mean gone 
away but let go, and that it does not carry on the sense of the 
preceding line so directly and closely as that which I suggest 

“ And in the yearning sick for her 
Who now beyond the sea doth roam, 

A phantasm vam shall seem to sit as queen within 
his home ” — Mr SewelFs Translation 

*'Ava(raa is Greek for a Queen, the feminine termination pre- 
cluding all ambiguity , but would avdffffeiv be used by a Greek 
writer to signify the mere presiding of a queen consort ^ An 
English poet would not have used the term reign in such a case 

Consider the force of £pp£i is gone, perishes ippeLta KaXa 
** her beauty is decayed,’^ or the luck is gone ** How can 
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As the full bright stream wh<?a a drought comes on 
Sinks low declining 
In the visions of night 
He beholds th« departed — 

But she glides from his embrace 
By a patli he cannot trace, 

And leaves him heavy hearted , 

Saddened by brief delight > — 

Frail pleasures that vanish wheij^ daylight appears, 
As the light plumes of hoar frost dissolve into tears 


beauty go away from the eyes of busts and statues where it never 
was? — not to speak of the anachronism of the notion, pointed 
out by Klausen Hzs interpretation is far better “ in the want^ 
or loss, which his eyes sustain, all joy of love is lost to him ” 
But I believe that *A<ppoSir7}, by itself, oftener means beauty 
than the joys of love Whether that be so or not, I believe that 
-dCschylus meant simply to say, In the hollows of his eyes all 
beauty perishes his eye is consumed, like the Psalmist’s, for 
very trouble 

“ Man delights not me,” says Hamlet, *'nor woman neifher ” 
A statue consoles not me, says Menelaus, for the loss of a hand- 
some wife * Shade of iEschy lus is this, or is it not, a platitude ^ 
To say that the ancient chief took no pleasure in bright smiles 
of deep ^oned maids, or in flowing howls of rich wine, would 
be worth, saying, but to affirm that he cared little for stony 
images with eyes that see not, and limbs that move not, and 
bloodless cheeks, is not much in the spirit of those times, or 
perhaps of any times Well ^ Pygmalion fell in love with a sta- 
tue, but It was one of his own making , and most of us are apt 
to conceive a violent affection for our own works, whether 
they be statuary, poetry or criticism Perhaps I must ** own 
the soft impeachment” with regard to mj self 

' I know what a host of authorities are against me, yet can- 
not help understanding verses 382-3 4 5-6, moie simply than as 
the commentators, who are all divided one against another m 
legard to the exact sense of the passage, understand it To me it 
seems a mere expansion of the PsalmisPs complaint, My beauty 
u gone., or mine eye is consumed, for very trouble Compare with 
Is 111 14, and Psalms xxii 14-17 — xxxi 10, cn 3-5, and 
Lara in 4 The key of it is that expression ^acrpa Surely 
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That noble ode of Klopst}ck's, so admired by Mr Car- 
lyle, Die beiden Musen, is finely painted and the Alcaic 
metre, in which it is written, forces the author into a suc- 
cintness, and consequent distinctness, wanting, I believe, in 
his hexameter style^ Here are the 4th, 5th, and 12th stan- 
zas attempted m the metre of the original 

She views the young, the trembling competitress, 

In spirit firm, but^ager and tremulous , 

Her cheek with glowing roses spiead, while 
Loose toithe winds her bright locks are streaming 

The straitened breath her bosom that palpitates, 
la tumult, scarce can hold, and she bends herself 
On tow’rd the goal,— the Herald lifts 
His trump and in transport her eyes are floating 


Ah ’ how I tremble ’ — O ye undying ones, 

Perchance my foot may reach the high goal the first ' 
Then may thy breath, 0 may it reach 
My light flowing locks as they stream behind me ' 


either ixOerai is corrupt, or it must admit the sense ** is alienated 
from the man it seems so plain that it is the state and appear- 
ance of Menelaus himself under the influence of sorrow that is 
described How animated is the antithesis of spectre— its te- 
nuity and impotence — with reigning ' — of the statue— 'its change- 
less bulk and symmetry, — with the wasting mourner ’ — and how 
naturally follows upon this the description of the sunken eye ' 
For a beautiful eye, in health and gladness, looks not only bright 
but full , It IS like a lucid pool that rises to the edge of its banks, 
or a shining stream that fills its channel In sickness and sor- 
row it seems to have shrunk, like the same pool when it has 
been drained or dried up, and shines feebly from the bottom of 
a darksome cavity Mine eyes Jail, the Psalmist, waiting 
vainly for comfort from above Such an interpretation is more 
simple, sensuous and impassioned, than the forced thought that 
the wraith of Helen shall seem to reign in the Palace, which 
Helen herself never did , and the ineffably flat one, that Mene 
laus hates fine statues because she is absent, and gazes with 
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Now Mr L Hunt, in his Taney and Imagination, pre- 
sents us with a beautiful set of “pictuies'^ selected from the 


disgust on their vacant eye-sockets Caanot some scholar sug 
gest another reading for tx^srai, or find ^ut that it may mean 
what I suggest’ 

A great scholar and commentator is quite against me, I find, 
in this matter Klausen calls it ridiculous, though T\ithout 
showing why, to apply (pdtrya to Menelaus What thin par- 
titions must divide the ridiculous and the reasonable, if critics 
can differ as they do on this passage • — for \ 383 has been very 
often applied to Menelaus Klausen applies the whole de- 
scription to Helen verses 08O 81, he reads thus “ She comes in 
silence to those that have not obtained vengeance, (? e the 
Atridae) unreproached, most agreeable of dismissed wives to 
behold” In justification of 6he comes, he refers to v 388 
rtapeiciv do^at <c r X This seems to me, I own, very forced 
To say that appeal ances^ visions of Helen come to Menelaus in 
sleep, the most natural thing in the world, is very different from 
saying, without preparation or explanation,— for the notionpf a 
phantom (^ctcr/aa) is not expressed till afterwards m v S80 — **She 
comes,” meaning that the sWijAov of Helen, after she has eloped 
bodily with Pans, makes its appearance Secondly, even if 
dXoidopog can mean the same as akoidoprjroQ, of which Klau- 
sen gives no other instance, and if llSiffrog can be feminine, 
which seems less unlikely, what sense is there in saying that 
Helen, thus vividly imaged and unreproached, comes to the 
Atndae, to both the brother chiefs, one of whom, Agamemnon, 
neither loved her person nor tolerated her conduct^ It would 
not be inconsonant with what we read of Menelaus, on the other 
hand, if we suppose him to be styled “ gentlest of deserted hus- 
bands ” All this IS very bold — perhaps the boldness of igno 
j-ance — but I merely venture to say what seems to me to give 
the best sense, andthe truest poetry to the passage, aware how 
mistaken I may be even on these points Bishop Blomfield, I 
am told, is of opinion, that some particular tradition concerning 
an USwXov of Helen is refeired to This would justify the ap- 
plication of (patTfia to Helen of course yet to bring her in, first 
as a day spectre and then as a night one, seems to me poetically 
clumsy Paley's Agamemnon I have not yet seen 
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writings of Spenser , especially The Faery Queen^ and as- 
signs each to the master among matenal painters, to whose 
style It has most analogy That these may not be called 
pictures It would be pedantic, perhaps inaccurate, to deny , 
but if we enter this ^ensenan picture-gallery, we shall find 
that, at all events, every piece it contains belongs to a differ- 
ent kind of painting from that of which I have given in- 
stances There is eye-painting in them, but they are made 
up, m part, of non-sei«suous attributes, and they contain 
images which cannot be assembled together in space and 
time Hence their slow, dreamy, faery-like, unreal charac- 
ter They have, as my Father says, “ an exceeding vivid- 
ness so have dreams, but dreams disregard time and 
space, and bring objects together from all quarters and in 
dreams too we have a feeling of endless multiplicity with an 
infinite expansion of time , and just the same feeling is ex- 
cited by the descriptions of the Faery Ciueen Let us ex- 
amine them The first picture m Spenser Gallery is 
that of Clarissa or Chanty, contained m two stanzas. Now 
in thTs description part is mere generalizing “ She was a 
woman in her freshest age,'^ of wondrous beauty,'^ ‘‘goodly 
grace and comely personage,*^ — how much hete is left in- 
definite, for the imagination to fill up ! Part of it refers to 
qualities of the mind she was “ of bounty rare’^ — “ full of 
great love^’ — “chaste in work and wilF* — “ Cupid's wanton 
snare as hell she hated " We cannot paint all this even 
mentally “ A multitude of babes about her hung,” who 
“joyed to behold her/' whom she “feeds while they aie 
weak and young,” and “ thrusts forth when they are waxed 
old ” — a tery wise and kmd proceeding, but matter of 
time, not to be depictured so much as to be thought of 
and moralized upon Doubtless the two stanzas give us a 
picture of Chanssa sitting in her ivory chair, open-necked, ar- 
rayed in yellow, a tire of gold upon her head, and a pair of 
doves by her side, children sporting about her, and one 
sucking in her arms , but how slowly and interruptedly is 
It wrought out^ — how differently does Spenser paint from 
Dante and Pindar, who flash out a picture, and then pro- 
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ceed, leaving it to tell its owr tale The Catullian picture 
of Ariadne is interrupted by one touch of mental description 

Prospicit, et magms cmm umjiuctuat undii >, — 

but this lefeis so diiectly to the visual object of the sea, the 
waves of which are washing her oute? garment, head-gear, 
and giidle fallen at her feet, that it seems scarcely an inter- 
ruption — seems one with those sensuous objects The re- 
marks which I have made on Spe«ser’s Charissa may be 
applied to every other picture in Mr Hunt’s collection, 
they are all medleys I may mention anoflier character of 
visionary multiplicity and complexity in Spenser’s pictuies 
he breaks into them with similes, and thus splits the image 
and sends the mind wandering m various directions The 
passage quoted bv my Father in illustration of his view, the 
comparison of Prince Arthur’s crest with the Almond tree 
IS not particular” I think, but quite characteristic of Spen- 
ser’s manner 

Her angel s face, 

As the great eye of heaven shined bright 

And made a sunshine in the shady place — 

Here we scarcely see the eye for the sunshine , we glance 
from eaith to heaven, from the shady covert to the flaming 
sky — and the sun itself is likened to the eye of man, and we 
think of a sunbeam penetrating a leafy grove We are sur- 
rounded with images of shade and sunshine, out rather feel 
the beauty of Una’s eye than see it The descriptions of 
Britomart’s hair are just of the same character in one of 
them It IS said to be wound about her body 

Like as the shining skie in summer’s night, 

What time the dayes with scorching heat abound, 

Is creasted all with lines of fierie light, 

That it prodigious seemes in common people’s sight 

The simile of the statue in the pictures of Ariadne and of 
Kailyal has a difierent effect, it does not call away the mind 


^3 bee Book III Canto IX St XX, and Book IV Canto I 
S. XIII 
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from the object it is brough#to express, but appears fora 
moment, like snow upon a river, — then melts into the cur- 
lent of thought and is lost sight of 

To deny Spenser’s jpictonal powe» would be ridiculous , 
but we may at leas^ affiim that he used it in a way of his 
own , and that if Pindar’s and Dante^ are propej pictures, 
his are very beautiful improper ones His description even 
of a single object is sometimes a cluster of pictures, with 
morals and sentiments interfused The representations m 
the Faerp Que^y in Paradise Lost, m Dante’s Inferno, have 
each a specific character, appropriate to the poem in which 
they are found respectively The first are dream like, fit for 
Fairy Land , the second are cosmological they are grand 
symbols of the universe, while Dante's Spint-world, es- 
pecially the first division of it, is described with matter of 
fact paiticularity "Very closely connected with this pic- 
turesqueness,'' says my Father, after giving instances of the 
picturesque from the Injerno, is the topographic reality 
of Dante's journey through Hell So particular is the 
description that 1 have always thought I could find my way 
through It without Virgil to guide me, and that with Virgil 
to guide me, discoursing as he went, if it were not for fear 
of the demons and sorrow for the condemned, I should pre- 
fer the tour to that of the toilsome Purgafono or the blind- 
ing Pajadiso 

Theie is one lovely picture of Pindar’s, I do not say whe- 
ther proper or improper, which I have omitted to mention , 
but it came to my mind, m refernng to the passage of Wie- 
land’s Oberon, "wheie Retzia is delivered of her child,” 
together with Spenser’s birth of Belphcebe and Amoret 
I mean that of the baby lamus lying hid among rashes in 
the " brarably maze " This is distinct from that of Evadne 
coming to the spring with her silver ewer and throwing off 
her crimson girdle , and also from that of lamus, m the bloom 
of youth, invoking Apollo and Neptune m the stream of the 
Alpheus these two last might form shutters or side pic- 


Remains I p 163 Faeiy Queen, Sk III C VI 
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tures, while the first-mentionSd might occupy the centie 
Here is a pait of the tale told with naked bimphcity I 
give this poor blank verse, un lyrical as it is, lathei than Mr 
Cary’s elegant version^becaube it is my object to bung out 
the Pindaric picture plainl}^, and ''the paste of honeyed 
words,” which the ihymed translations spread over it, some- 
what obscures it My tianslation, though not word for 
word everywhere, never alters the thought oi image 

But she, her zone of crimson woof down laying 

In darksome thicket, and her silver ewerr 

Bore the divine soul d boy, when bright haiied Pliaebus 

Had sent the Fates and ihthyia mild 

1 0 aid her 1 hen came lamus to light 

Immediately, — a dear, heav’n speeded birth 

Theie on the ground, sad, sad at heart, she left him 

But by the will o’ th’ gods, two serpents came 

"With glittering eyes, and tliey took caie of him 

And fed him with the excellent juice of bees 


I object in Mi C *s version to “lamus sprang Joith to 
light ” this IS too Minerva-like , it takes from the naturalness, 
the feeling of baby helplessness and forlomness which gives the 
interest to the picture “ One short sweet pang released the 
child ” I cannot persuade myself that Pindar so far departed 
from nature and diffeied from Sciiptuie as to speak thus One 
comraentatoi suggests that loved or lovely Taz.y belong to lamus , 
which 1 had also thought, but rejected, because it would make 
four osses come together, which Pindar would scarce have al- 
lowed “ Two dtagons came with eyes of azuie flame ” This 
story is a legend, no fairy tale it is made up of the common 
materials of mother earth, as to the outwaid and phenomenal 
part Mr Ruskin savs that olive green is a colour of sky “ in 
which Nature is not apt to indulge ” neither, I think, does she 
indulge m azure flames for the eves of serpents Iliad xy ver 
172, shews the true sense of y\avica>7rg The cognate verb 
means to glare or gteam as do the eyes of a wild beast about to 
spring upon its victim The yXav^f like other owls, has pro- 
minent glaring eyes The sea was called glaucous from its 
gleaming, and then the epithet passed over to the colour of the 
sea (Passow ) That vision of a blue-eyed Pallas must vanibh. 
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Meanwhile the king fromjpytho’s rocky hold 
Came swiftly driving, and of all in th' house 
Inquired for his Evadne’s new born Son , 

Proclaiming him the Delphian^s noble offspring. 

One who should li^e to be the first of prophets, 

And leave a rac#that should not fail on earth 
But none had seen or heard the sound of him 
Now five days old , for he was lying hidden 
'Mid rushes in the boundless briery wild, 

His tender infant b8dy all besprinkled 
With red agd yellow rays from profuse blossoms 
Of the flower Ion, — whence his mother gave him 
To wear for aye that fair and fadeless name 


after haunting the Homer-reader for so many centuries Ver- 
sohwm.de dock, wir haben ja aufgeldart ^ “ Bee’s unharmful ve- 

nom** Ihe Greek log signifies radically emission it may 
mean an airow, lust, poison or honey no epithet can change 
the nature of venom ** His delicate body wet with yellow and 
empurpled rays from many a violet ” The word translated is 
met^horical our sprinkled is often so used, Moore quotes in 
illustration 

JCtherius sol 

Irriguat assidue coelum candore recenti (Lucret hb v ) 

Lastly, lov is the same word as viola but om violets have no 
red and yellow rays, and they grow in dry places I he rushes 
and the ewer shew that lamus was born in a watery situation 
Pindar meant a kind of narcissus or daffodil, a fiower which, as 
Mr Wordsworth’s poem and the old fable of Narcissus shew, 
often grows near water The ancients had also dark violets 
Mr# Cary has the authority of Beaumont and Fletcher for his 
“ golden tressed Apollo " still I cannot think the epithet accu- 
rate for a tress is a plait or braid Neither Apollo nor any 
male deity of the Greeks ever appeared m braids Homer uses 
the phrase xpvao7r\QKap.og in the hymn to Apollo, but applies 
It to that divinity’s mother, not to himself If it can be shewn 
that any old Greek author applies it toman, hero or god, X must 
yield the point but it seems to me that the ancients were 
always exact and true in their epithets , their poetry was, m 
this respect, like popular speech and proverbs This we al- 
ways find when we come to understand their language, Siud to 
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The readers of my Father’s a?oetry will call to mind some 
sweet child pictures of his, such as Pindar, in his day, 
would never have imagined 

The fdiry th^ng with red round cheeks, 

That alwa;ys finds and never s^eks — 

and that m the Preface to the Wandtnngs of Cam, 

Encmctured with a twine of leaves, 

Ihat leafy twme his only dress, 

A lovely Boy was plucking fruits 
By moonlight m a wilderness, Ac 

and in The Pang more sharp than all, one quite infantine 
Of babe, that tempts and shuns the menaced kiss. 

From Its twy cluster’d hiding place of snow * 

My Father did not agree with Lessing, that 

Eiu Kusschen das em Kind mir schenket. 

Das 1 st ein Kuss, den man nicht fuhlt 


what natural objects their words were really applied We mo- 
derns lose a good deal by being so misty and indistinct , locSking 
into a raree show for our descriptions rather than into the realm 
of nature We cover our auriculas with many coloured powdei 
instead of candying them I do not dissent from the praises 
given to Mr Cary’s version in the Article on Pindai in the 
Quarteily, it has great merit oil the whole yet I think that 
Moore understood his authoi better In his version Pindar’s 
face looks bloated, he seems to have been drinking, the 
chaplet of flowers on his head has got a little awry, and his 
speech is diffuse and pompous but Piudar sometimes slips 
awav from us m Mr Cary’s version, and we have instead a sort 
of Keatsified Milton This note will be excused as it aims to 
illustrate my Father’s remarks on the diction of Pindar in Chap- 
ter V of this voluine 

17 p W II p 5S lb II p 100 

IS The kiss of a little gamesome elf, 

1 hat kisses but to amuse himself, 

First snatches his rosy mouth away, 

Then squeezes it hard to mine m play, 

As if he d crush the cherry seal, 

In a kiss the heart can scarcely feel 
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I have heard him speak with ^miration of the Rubens-like 
power of painting motion displayed by Sir Walter Scott in 
some of the latter chapters of Rob Roy^ especially, I be- 
lieve, in chapter x\i of the second volume, which in this 
sort of graphic powe^may be compared with Dante^s In- 
Jerno If v\e compare pages 260-3 of the romance, which 
describe the escape of Rob Roy m passing the Foith, with 
Canto XXII of the poem — (from line 118 to the end) — which 
describes the escape of» the barterer Ciampolo from the 
clutches of Alicljin and the other demons, and his plunge 
into the boiling pitch, we shall find a similarity of effect 
produced with totally different materials I think it must 
have liave been to this passage of Rob Roy that ray Father's 
admiration especially refeired 

Vol II p 286 

Teinpoia muiantur nos et mutamui in illis 

After vainly searching for this verse m classic authors, I 
began to think, that it must belong to some mediaeval poet, 
and aliandoned the chase, saying to myself, 

Mitte sectdri losa quo locorum 
Sera moretur 

Since writing this I have learned from Mr Donaldson 
that the line certainly belongs to no classic author that 
this might be known from its latimty,and that it is probably 
a colloquial saying formed into an hexameter verse, 

Ih p 417. 

I omitted to mention in its place that ‘‘ mighty sailor’' is 
a mistake for nightly sailor” in the Catulhan Rendecasylla 
bles (Poet Works, 11 p 69 ) 


THE END* 
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